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TO 


ms ROYAL HIGHNESS FIELD-MARSHAL 

THE DUKE OF YORK, 

ETC. ETC. 


May it please your Royal Highness, 

It is to the Commander in Chief of His 
Majesty’s forces that every soldier naturally looks for protec- 
tion and patronage, when he has turned liis attention towards 
any object tending to promote the prosperity of his country. 
To your Royal Highness, however, any individual of 
the British armies addresses himself with peculiar confidence, 
since their w'elfare and encouragement have appeared the 
principal objects of your life, ever since the attainment of 
your present exalted situation. When I say that a steady 
discipline and a spirit of loyalty have been uniformly con- 
spicuous in the army ; tliat the condition of the soldier 
has in every respect been improved, and that every com- 
fort of which his situation is susceptible is now attained : 
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when I attribute all these advantages to the regulations and thd 
cares of your Royal Highness, I only speak the sentiments 
of^veiy officer and every private in his Majesty’s service. 

AVhilc your Royal Highness is occupied with objects 
of so much greater importance, I should not presume ta 
intrude with the following Work upon your notice, were I not 
'"conscious that it was undertaken and completed chiefly witli 
a view to point out to the attention and enterprise of this 
country a new acquisition of the greatest inqx)rtancc both 
in a commercial and political point of view. 

From the obseiTations I then made, I am enabled to- 
affirm that its retention in our hands must prove of the 
greatest benefit to our East India trade, and our commerce 
in general ; and is in this view a measure which must 
reflect the Iiighest honour on the wisdom of his Majesty’s 
Councils. 

From the period of my arrival with his Majesty’s 19th 
regt. on the island of Ceylon shortly after its capture, I 
endeavoured, during my few leisure moments from military 
duty, to obtain as much useful information as an officer in 
my situation had it in his power to collect. 

Having had an opportunity of seeing different parts of the 
sea-coast, and also some of the interior, while serving with. 
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Ihc escort which accompanied General Macdowal in his 
embassy to the Court of Candy, I was enabled to notice 
tlic many advantages to be derived from this valuable pos- 
session, as well as to acquire a knowledge of its actual 
state, a subject liitherto but superficially treated of : and 
it struck me that* the observations I had made might aftbrtl 
some Information to the public, and perhaps might not be 
altogether useless in respect to more important considerations. 
All the merit, however, Avhich I can lay claim to in the fol- 
lowing volume, is an authentic relation of facts ; and 1 hope 
that your Royal Highness, with your usual goodness, will 
excuse the want of elegant and scientilick composition in one 
who has spent his life in a military career. 

Whatever may be the fate of this publication, the con- 
descension of your Royal Highness, in allowing it to be 
ushered into the world under your august patronage, has im- 
pressed the most lively and lasting gratitude on the mind of 

Your Royal Highness’s most humble 

and ever devoted servant. 


ROBERT PERCI^'AL. 
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ACCOUNT 
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CHAPTER I. 

Intro<1ucttonr~~Uistory of the Island previous to its being taken 
possession of hij the English — The successive cojiquests of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. 

On my arrival in Ceylon with his Majesty’s forces, in the year 
1797. I was iiuluced hy curiosity, and the contradictory an<l 
romantic accounts I harl hcar<l of this island, to nuike particular 
enquiries Avith regard to its present state ; and I found an agree- 
able amusement in taking notes of such facts and objects us 
apjjeared to me remarkable. In the prosecution of my ciKpiiries, 
however, I found that they might be rendered coiuluci\'e to 
objects of infinitely greater importance than temporary amuse- 
ment. The accounts hitherto publislied of this island had been 
extremely imperfect; as the watchful jealousy of the Dutch both 
excluded the researches of sti*angers, and prevented their own 
people from publishing any observations which the}' might have 
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made during their stay in the Island. Few, indeed, ot* that 
nation were anxious to inquire into the history either of the 
country, or its inhabitants. Tlie desire of increasing their wealth 
vas with them the ruling passion; and while they could carry on 
their commerce in the towns on the sea-coast, they coneeriu*d 
tlwanselves very little with the interior of the islaiul. Many 
Dutchmen, even of the better sort, had resided on Geylon for a 
considerable number of years, without having ever been so muck 
as a few leagues from the coast. E^'en those sent to coniinand 
there were seldom men of enlightened minds; and provided 
they could secure their own interests, they were unwilling to 
occupy their attention with the prosecution of plans wliicli might 
have been productive of national licnefits. 

All these causes conspired to render tJie accounts which Euro- 
peans possessed of this island, exceedingly imperfect; and I was 
soon convinced that the narrow policy of the Dutch government, 
and the selfish views of their officers, had made them overlook 
many things which tended greatly to increase tlie value of the 
colony. As it was now in our possession, these ideas made a 
forcible impression on my mind ; and the Iioj^ that 1 might con- 
tribute to render this new acquisition more valuable to my coun- 
try, gave new eagerness to my researches. Tlie vast importance 
of the island Ixith in a commercial and jjolitical view made me 
confident that it would not be given up at any future peace ; for 
witli the exception of Bombay, it contains the only harbour 
either on the Coromandel or Malabar coasts, in which ships can 
i^oor in safety at all sea.son8 of the year ; and even before it came 
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into onr possession, its internal produce presented several rich 
articles to commerce. Any attempt therefore to tlirow light on 
the present state of the island, and thus to point out the means 
of improving its internal cultivation, and securing it against the 
attacks of external entnniesi would at least have the merit of 
aiming at a national benefit. 

With these objects in view I continued my encpjiries ; and was 
fortunate enough b> have every opportunity in the prosecution of 
them Avhieh the present situation of the island affords. During 
a resid(*nce of three years I visited almost every part of the sea- 
coast; and botbre I left the island, I was become quite familiar 
with its general appearance, its natural productions, the present 
state of its cultivation, and the manners and dispositions of its 
inlwbitants. On‘an embassy being sent to wait upon the native 
king of the island, I was also among those officers who were 
appointed to accompany it; and by this means had an opportu- 
nity of observing the interior of the country, into which the jea- 
lousy of the natives has seldom permitted any European to 
penetrate. 

The advantages which I derived from personally visiting the 
greater part of the island, were very much improved by tiie 
assistance of ]\Ir. Donnieux, a Dutch gentleman, in the English 
service, who had resided upwards of twenty years in Ceylon, 
and had during that period acquired a complete knowledge both 
of the manners aiwl language of its several inhabitants. IJy Iiis 
means, therefore, I w^as enabled to get over many obstacles which 
presented themselves to my researches ; and the valuable commu- 
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iiications of several friends have rendered me essential service hi 
completing iny aeconnts of Ceylon. Still, however, I have been: 
careful not to advance any fact of which 1 was not eitlicr an eye- 
witness, or which was not derived from information which no one 
could hesitate to believe. The maimers and castoins of the inha- 
bilants, I have endeavoured to describe in the manner they 
impressed my mind at the time, I observed them. I have 
followed the same plan in giving an account of the natural pro- 
ductions of the island ; and hence my oliservations may be 
thought more calculated for the general reader, than the man of 
science. But I hope the public will make some allowance for the 
habits of my profession; and if I succeed in all'ording either 
amusement or instruction, I trust they M'ill excuse a little ilofici- 
ency in systematic Icnowledge. 

Before proceeding to the iwineipal object of this work, a 
description of the present state of the Island of Ceylon, it will 
probably gratify curiosity to give a short account of its history, 
and the successive changes it has underiiione, since it came into 
the possession of Europeans. Such a skett;h is even necessary to 
throw light on its present state, and to point out tlie ivay to its 
farther improvement, by shewing the errors committed by its 
former possessors. 

Previous to the arrival of the Portuguese, little is known of 
the histoiy of Ceylon. It is said to hav(^ been celebrated for its 
.spices even in the t arliest ages ; aiKl it is hence that Solomon is 
said to have brought the spiceriesand precious stones, for the use 
and embellishment of his temple. Such vague traditions, how- 
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ever, are nowise to be depended upon; and the wild stories 
current among the natives, throiv no light \\ hatever on the ancient 
history of Uic island. Tlic earliest period at which m'C can locjJc 
for any autlicntic information, is the an ival of the Portuguese 
under Ahneyda, in the year 1.^5. Being accidentally forced by 
stress of Mcather into one of the harbouis of Ceylon, he was 
hospitably received by the. inhabitants. The situation of the 
island, and its valuable productions, made him turn his attention 
to cultivating a closer connection with the natives ; and the difli- 
culty which they felt in defending themselves against the attacks 
of the Arabs, rendered them c‘xtremely willing to enter into an 
alliance, with a people, whose daring enterprise and tremendous 
arms were so well calculated to strike terror into tlieir enemies. 
Ahneyda therefore, on being introduced to the king of Ck'vlon, 
had little diflii ulty in persuading him to |xiy an annual tribute 
to the Portuguese, on condition that they .should protect liLs 
coasts from all external invasions. 

The situation in which Ahneyda found the island, was not e.ssen- 
tially ddiercnt from its present state, except in those changes which 
have been introduced into it by its .successive European inmates. 
The inhabitants consistctl of two distinct races of people, 'riie 
savage Be<las then, as now, otxupied the large forests, particu- 
larly in the northern parts; the lest of the islaml was in the pos- 
session of the Ciiiglese. The towns of the .scji-coast were not 
as yet ravished from the latter people by foreign invaders ; and 
their king held his court at Columbo, which is now the European 
capital of Ceylon. Cinnamon was even tliQii the principal pro- 
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duct and the staple commcKlity of the island, as m’c find by the 
tribute |>aid by tlie king to the Portuguese, which consisted of 
two hundred and fifty tliousand pounds weiglit of ciiinumon. 

8ucli arc the few circumstances resjxjcting Ceylon, which can 
be collected from the narratives of its first Portuguese visitoi’s. 
Tlie minds of these adventurers were too much occupied wdtli the 
desire of enricJiiiig themselves, and aggrandizing their nation, to 
make any enquiries into the manners of tlu^ natives, or the natii- 
lal history of the country. The rich harvest which the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon presented to commerce, seems to have been tlu^ 
chief object w'hich attracted the attention of Ahneyda; and 
accordingly we soon find him endeavouring to secure these advan- 
tages, b}'^ forming a Portuguese settlement on the island. This 
conduct, as might be cxjx'cted, roused the jealousy and indig- 
nation of the native princes. After a long and bloody struggle, 
however, tlie Portuguese, succeeded in their object; and luidcr 
the conduct of Albuquerque, the successor of Ahneyda, the 
whole .sea-coast was reduced uiwler their power, and the natives 
were driven to the mountains of the interior, of W'hicli they still 
maintain possession. 

Albuquerque was an excellent commander, and an accom- 
plished politician ; but he was deeply tinctured with that insatia- 
ble thinst of military glory, whicli distinguished his countrymen 
in tliut age ; and dazzled by the glare of extensive conquest, he 
overlooked the solid advantages to be derived from each of the 
countries he. subdued. Ceylon in particular seemed designed by 
jjature to secure the posscssioits, and extend tlic influence of the 
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Portuguese in the Eastern world. Its excellent liarlx)nrs could 
afford protection to their ships at all times of the year, while 
there was no other station on the same coast which could at all 
perio<ls afford shelter to the vessels of any other European power : 
the island was naturally so strong that it could be defended by a 
comparatively small number of troops: and its situation was so 
centrical, that troops could with the utmost case and expedition, 
be sent from it to any part of India. Albuquerque, however, 
was too much engrossed* with extending his conquests over the 
coasts of India, to pay due attention to tliese advantages ; and 
Ceylon, instead of being made the centre and guardian of the 
Portuguese possessions in India, continued to l)c cultivated by 
them chiefly on account of its own natural productions. 

The manner in which the Portuguese condiK ted the government 
of Ceylon, looked as if it had lx*e.n their intention to counteract, 
as much as lay in their power, the advantages conferred on it by 
nature. Instead of maintaining a friendly intercf)nr.se with the 
native's, anel inducing them to assist in promoting the cultivation 
of the isliuid, every species of insult atul barbarity was practised 
towards tlicm. Not only was any little wealth they possessed 
seized by the rapacious grasp of avarice: their mannei's and cus- 
toms wotj trampled upon; and their religious opinions, which 
they could still less give up, were not only insulted, but e\'en 
jwrsccuted with the most w^anton cruelty. The religious bigotry 
of the Portuguese completely triumphed over their real interests ; 
and to this cause in particular may lx; ascribed the universal 
hati'ed entertained against* them, and the eagerness w itli which 
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the native inliabitants of tlicir conquered coujitries received and 
assisted their rivals. 

As nothing can be more contrary to the spirit of the Christian 
religion, than the attempt to impose it on mankind by force, so 
this method lias been uniformly unsuccessful. The Cinglese 
looked ivith horror on strange gods, who seemed to delight in 
blood ; and chose rather to leave the sea-coasts to their enemies, 
and find refuge for themselves and their grotcsipie idols in the 
mountains of the interior. The Portuguese government was, 
however, still weak enough to yield to the arguments of the 
priests, who maintained, tJiat imposing the Christian religion by 
means of the inquisition, was the only sure method of securing 
their dominion. These tyrannical invaders therefore pursued 
the Cinglese to their forests and fastnesses; and the latter, in 
their turn, made frequent incursions on the sea-coasts, and often 
destroyed the richest plantations of the Portuguese. This desul- 
tory warfare continued for almost a century with much blood- 
slicd, and no ailvantage to either party. The internal govern- 
ment of the natives at that time, indeed, enabled the Portuguese 
to acquire considerable accessions of territory. The jurisdiction 
of the interior was pai'celled out among a variety of petty 
princes, each of w'hoin W'as the sovereign of his particular tribe, 
or separate valley. It w'as the policy of the Portuguese to stir 
up animosities between these princes, and to prevent their mak- 
ing a coininon cause for the deliverance of their country. When 
any open quarrel broke out between these islanders, their Euro- 
jx an neighbours Averc ever ready to lend their assistance to 
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eillier of the parties who desired it. That prince who solicited 
their alliance was of course successful; and they liad always 
the prudence to see their own generosity rewarded, by taking 
possession of the territories of tlie vanquished prince. By 
these arts they gradually extended their dominions farther 
into the interior of the island; and wlierever they became 
masters, their avarice and bigotry prompted them to per- 
petrate such cruelties, as have over since rendered the name 
of Luropean hateful to the ears of a Cinglese. 

^Vhile the natives of Ceylon were thus daily perishing in 
fruitless struggles against the regular discipline and concerted 
plans of the Portuguese, a poM'erful assistance was oftcred 
them, Avhich promised to put a speedy end to their miseries. 
No .sooner had the Dutch succeeded in tliro'wing off the 
Spanisli yoke, than their commercial and enterprising spirit 
led them to explore every coast of the known world in 
search of opulence. The inexhaustible riches of the East 
hj)eedily attracted the adventurous merchants of that na- 
tion. In eveiy quarter, however, they found the Portuguese 
already established ; and the jealousy Avith which these earlier 
settk'rs observed the approach of any rival, soon convinced 
them that it was only by force they coultl ever hope to 
carry their commercial plans into efftet. 'fhe Dutch and 
Portuguese were actuated by a different spirit, and proceeded 
in a very different manner in extending their foreign posses- 
sions. The former displayed none of that romantic bravery, 
that rapid attaeJi, and dazzling success, which so much distin- 
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giiished the first conquests of tlu* Portuguese in India. But 
they were possessed of that pers('vering resolution in the pur-* 
suit of an object, which is the sold of commercial enterprise ;• 
and hence ive find them, though often repulsed, gradually 
wresting one settlement after another from the Portuguese ; till 
at the commi nceinent of the seventeenth <;entury, they liad 
already made Ihemsclvcs masters of the most important islands 
and settlements, which stretch to the eastward of the straits 
of jVIolucca. 

The situation and rich productions of Ci'ylon presented a 
tempting object to the Hollanders: the extent and strength of 
the island how'cver, deterred them for some time from hazard- 
ing an enterpiisc of such magnitude. In the year .l()()3, the 
Dutch. Admiral Spillierg at length ventured to apjiroach the 
eoa.sts of Ceylon; and the natives, from their hatred of the 
Portuguese, gave him a very favourable reception. During 
the constant wars in which they had been engaged, the king 
of Candy had acquired such a superiority over the other 
princ(‘s, that at the arrival of the Dutch, he was looked 
upon as Kiuperor of (hylon. To this prince, Spilberg was 
introduced, and soon conciliated his favour, by declaring him- 
self and his countrymen to be the invetemte foes of the Por- 
tuguese. He added, that it w'as their determinate resolution, 
to expel these cruel invaders from tlu; possessions wdiich they 
had so unjustifiably seized ; and concluded with an offer of his 
countrymen’s a.s.sistanc(‘ to the Ceylonese, in ex{K*lling the 
Portugue.se from thcii- islaiul. The king of Candy, as might 
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lie expected, received this proposal with the utmast joy; 
“ Tell your country men,” said he, that if tliey will only lx; 
willinsj to Vmild a fort in this island, myself, my wife, and my 
eliildren, will be the first to supply them with the necessary 
materials.” The Dutch were not lon^ of availing themselves 
of the advantages Avhicli this alliame presented to them. In 
J6’.'i2, they sent a .strong armament to a<'t, in concert witli 
the native prince, against the Portuguese. A violent and bloody' 
struggle ensued : the Portuguese seemed to recover a portion of 
their ancient spirit, and appeared determined to dispute to the 
last the possession of a (country, which had been so easily 
/.'onquenKl by their more warlike ancestors. They were, liow-* 
ever, overmatched by the resources and the policy of the 
Dutch. These persevering and prudent republicans \\(Me 
careful to assist theii- commanders with continual re-infortx- 
ments, while the Portuguese government in Euroj)e, feebly 
trusting to the renown of former exploits, left their valuable 
colonic'S to th(‘ir own unassisted eftbrts. The consecpicjices were 
inevitable. The Portuguese of Ceylon had no internal resources 
to trust to. 'rheir commerce was entirely cut oft* by the fleets t)f 
the Dutch : their cruelties had exasperated the natives to sucJi a 
<legree, that it was impossible ever again to conejiiate their 
minds: and this antipathy, joined to tin* fair promises of the 
Dutch, and the Ivopcs of a speedy deliverance, had aAvakened 
such a .spirit among the Ceylonese, that they in their turn 
attacked their former tyrants cA’en in their own jjossessicuvs. 
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and laid waste tliose plantations from wliich tlie only resources 
of tlie Portuguese were derived. 

The Dutch, how’ever, found Ceylon by no means an easy 
or a rapid conquest. Every pass, every fortress was disputed 
with them; and after the Portuguese had been driven from 
every otlier station along the coast, they still seemed tlctermi- 
ned rather to perish than to yield up Columbo, the scat of 
their government. The Dutch invested the town, and com- 
pletely cut off the entrance of all supplies, either by sea or 
land. The courage of the Portuguese, however, scemcjl to. 
increase with their diflicultics : and for some time they baf- 
fled all the attempts of their enemies, and rejected all propo- 
sals to surrender with disdain. At length, how'ever, they began 
to be attacked by enomie.s, against whom all their valour was 
in vain. The place w^as ill provisioned foi’ a siege, and as no 
supplies could be thrown in, famine and disease began to sub- 
due those brave spirits which had dc.spised death in every 
other sliape. After su.staining a siege of se>en months, and 
after braving iiuuimerable liarilships, the Portuguese ;it length 
surrendered Columljo to the Dutch, in tlie year 1()56‘; aiul 
thus elided their dominion in Ceylon, exactly a century and 
a half after the first arrival of their countrynieii in that 
island. 

The improvements made in the cultivation of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese, were by no means considerable. Those people, 
when they fiist took posjfession of it, were rather warriors than 
merchants. Their continual wars with the natives contributed 
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to keep up the same spirit; and their principal attention seems 
to have been directed to the fortification of a few stations on the 
coasts, and the erection of some military posts to awe the natives. 
But the Portuguese appear never to have properly discovered the 
advantages to be derived from this island, either in a commercial 
or military point of view. Their dominions extended all around 
it; and no station could be pointed out more commodious for 
a <!ej)bt either of merchandise or military stores. These advan- 
tages were overlooked by the Court of Lisbon ; and those indi- 
viduals w’ho were sent to command at Ceylon w'ere more anxious 
to gratify their pritle by conquest, and tlK'ir avarice by extortion, 
than to pursue any plan of permanent advantage either to the 
mother country or the colony. The Portuguese, therefore, by 
their own misconduct, were deprived of this valuable island, 
l)cfore they were awai*e of the Ix'uefits to be derived from it. 

The joy of the Ceylonese, on being delivered from the yoke 
of thes<? tymnnical invaders, and their gratiturle to their deliver- 
ers, at first knew no bounds. The king of Candy willingly jwid 
the ex^XMiees of their armaments in cinnamon; and eonferred 
upon his new allies the principal possessions, fnjm which he had 
by their assistance expelled the Portuguese. Among these were 
the port of Trinconialce, and the fortress of Cohunbo. The 
former of these, Avhich lies on the north-east part of tlu* island, 
is that harbour Avhieh renders Ceylon the most valuable station 
in the Indian ocean. Columbo was built originally by the Por- 
tuguese ill the south-west of the islaiKl, in the heart of that tract 
most celebrated for the production of ciiMiamon, as I lie mosU 
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c*ommGclious shition for coUecthip; tlmt staple production of tlw 
conntiy. Along with this post, the hing of Candy also bestowed 
on the Diiteh the towns of Nigniubo ami Point de Galle in tJie 
same quarter, together wdth a large tract of rich land adjoining 
to them. 

The Dutch appeared exceedingly gratefid to the monarch for 
all thcst' c-oncessions ; tlu*y assumed only tlie humble appellation 
of Guardians of his coasts : and they begmi to fortify the difterent 
•stations put inU) their hands, merely, as they said, for his secu- 
rity ; and so well were the Candians convinced of the good in- 
tentions of their new allies, that tluy gave them every assistaiutc 
in their power to complete their operations. The Dutch took 
this opportunity to increase the strength of their principal |rost 
at Columbo. They greatly enlarged the tow-n; and Avere at 
pjiins to render the fortifications as complete as possible. Their 
post of '^rrincomalee, <m the other side of the island they also 
endeavoured to render secure against any attack either from 
an extca'nal or a domestic encm_y. 'rheir numlxirs in the mean- 
time were daily increasing by the addition of fresh adventurers 
from Europe. The parts assigned to them were the best fitted 
for cultivation in the island; and they mimcdiately set about 
turning them to the best account. By means of these prudent 
measures, and persc’vering industry, the colony was .soon brought 
into a flourishing state, and was able to depend upon its own 
internal resources. 

While the Dutch were thus strengthening themselves, they 
kept up the most friendly intercourse with the natives; and 
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this conduct, besides enabling tliem to pursue their plans of 
improvement without interruption, was also of very considerable 
bt'ucfit to their commerce. The Ceylonese looketl upon them 
without jealousy, and were eager by their good oflices to shew 
their gratitude? to the (luanlians of their coasts. The Dutch 
trafficked v'ith them for the natural productions of the island 
to great advantage: and had tlicy persisted in the same wise 
and moderate policy, it is probable that Ceylon would in 
process of time liave become as profitable to them from their 
intercourse with the natives, as if it had been wholly possessed 
by Dutch settlers. 

The ruling passion of the Dutch howev('r, their avarice, soon 
began to over-reach itself, and by rapaciously sei/ing u])ou every 
opportunity of gain, quickly disgusted and alienated the natives. 
'I’hcy began not only to push their posts farther and farther 
into the interior, and to seize upon every spot which ajipeared 
well adapteil to cultivation; they also inercased their deinands 
on the king for the prot<‘ction they afforded J»im; ami lie soon 
found that all the cinnamon which grew in his dominifms was 
insufficient to gratify the guardians of his coasts. Jinraged at 
their repeated extortions, h(‘ at last fell suddenly upon tlu ir 
settlernent.s, where he c.omniitte<l the greatest dtwastations. d'liis 
breach between the Caudians and the Dutch was followed bv a 
long course of ho.stilities, during which much blood was slud, 
and no lasting a<lvantage gained by either party. The Dutch, 
however, were the greatest losers by the contest; for though 
they frequently routed the natives, over-ran their country, and 
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destroyed their villages ; yet tlie ' hardships which tliey encoun- 
tered in forcing their way through a country covered with wood, 
and every where full of defiles, destroyed so many of their 
troops, that all their successes were too dearly purchased ; and 
in the end, tliey were always obliged to abandon their conquests 
w'ith great loss. The incursions of the natives, on the other 
hand, into their cultivated possessions on the coasts, although 
niomentary, and in general easily repulsed, frequently destroyed 
the laljours of years. These considerations induced several of 
the Dutch governors to attempt the restoration of tranquillity, 
rather by conciliating the natives, than by ineftectual struggles 
with them. For this purpose they sent ambassadors to them, 
with a variety of rich presents, and with instructions to gra- 
tify the Candian king by all those attentions and tokens of 
resjx'ct wliich hai’C so great an effect on uncivilized minds. 
Their letters to him Mere wrapped up in silks embroidered 
nith gold and silver, and their embassador carried them all 
the way on his head, the highest token of respect knoM'u in 
that country. In these letters, the king was dignified with all 
those high-sounding titles which are usually conferred upon an 
eastern’ monarch ; while the Dutch subscribed themselves his 
humble and loyal subjects, repeating their former assurances 
that tlreir only motive for building fortresses was the security 
of his Majcjsty’s doniuiions. These coneiliatory measures never 
failed to have considerable effect; but few of the Dutch go- 
vernors ivere cither suhicientiy enlightened or disinterested to 
persevere in tliem. As they were usually men of no education 
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and entirely of mercantik: habits, they could not extend their 
views to distant advantages; and if they could accumulate a 
fortune by acts of extortion on the natives, they little regarded 
how prejudicial such conduct might prove to tlie future in- 
terests of their countiy. 

The renewed oppressions of the Dutch was the constant 
.signal for the renewal of hostilities lx?tween them and tlie na- 
tives. A long course of warfere rendereti the Ceylonese both 
brave and dexterous. The Dutch were frequently repulsed 
even in close combat; several of their forts were taken; and 
whenever they attempted to penetrate into the interior parts 
of the island, they seldom failed to lose large parties of tlieir 
men in attempting to force tlie woods and defiles, or by tlie am- 
bushes with wliich tlieir vigilant and active enemy every where 
surrounded them. But European discipline, and Dutch per- 
severance, frequently surmounted all these difficulties. The 
king of Candy saw those woods, which he looked upon as im- 
penetrable barriers, burst through ; and the Dutch soldiers ap- 
peared in those vallies, where indeed there were no fortifications, 
as their native possessors never supposed tliey could have been 
approached by a foe. The king was twice driven from his 
capital of Candy, and forced to seek for refuge in the moun- 
tains of Digliggy, the highest and most impenetrable in his 
kingdom. Here, however, he found himself secure from the 
pursuit of the enemy, and contented himself with surprising 
and cutting off their convoys of provisions and stores sent up 
from the coast, till they should of tlieir own accord abandon 
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his dommions. This, after all their victories, they were con- 
stantly obliged to do, and with the loss of a great number of 
their men. 

I have often heaid persons, unacquamted wifeli the ulterior 
of Ceylon, express their surprise that a tract of land in the 
heart of an island, cut off from all external supplies, and every 
where surrounded by European settlements, should so long have 
remained in the hands of a people neither strong nor warlike, 
in spite of repeated efforts to wrest it from them. I own that 
this circumstance appeared to myself veiy extraordinary, until 
1 had an opportunity of investigathig the causes on the spot. 
The very appearance of the country, however, made me rather 
wonder tliat it ever should have been penetrated by an enemy, 
than that they were unable to retain possession of it. The 
whole countiy is high and mountainous; the approaches arc 
steep, narrow, and scarcely accessible, except by persons on 
foot. The thick jungles and \roods every where obstruct the 
view; and they are only penetrable by narrow and intricate 
patlis, known but to the natives themselves. Besides the diffi- 
culty of clearing a passage through such obstacles, every op- 
portunity is presented to those who know the countiy, of 
destroying the assailants without being seen or exposing theni- 
sclvea to the least hazard; and this is the mode of liiihtiii" 
w'hich the native Ceylonese eontinually practise. They know 
well that tliey are unable to cope with the discipline or bravery 
of Europeans in the open field; their skill in war therefore 
consists in posting tlicmselves in proper positions among the 
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bushes, suddenly falling upon the enemy, and then hastily rc- 
ti'cating from one position to another, before he has an oppor- 
tunity of observing the course they liave taken. By this 
method of warfare, the Dutch suffered as much after their 
victories as before; and their communications with the coast, 
which, from the nature of the countiy, must at any rate have 
been diflicult, was by tliis mode of warfare rendered almost 
impossible, as every convoy w'ould have required an army to 
defend it. 

In addition to these difficulties arising from the nature of 
the countiy, and the manner of fighting practised by the 
inhabitants, the Dutch troops suffered dreadfully from the 
effects of the climate, which, in the interior parts, is exceed- 
ingly unwholesorae to Europeans. The immense woods 
which cover the ■whole face of the country, naturally render 
the atmosphere moist and damp; and the heavy dews that 
succeeded the intense heat of the day, winch was not refreshed 
by any sea breezes, overpowered the t;onstitution even of those 
who had for years been settled on the coast. The only method 
by which the Dutcli could have obviated the disasters arising 
from the climate, would have been the employment of native 
troops, as we do the Sepoys in India; but this measure their 
own misconduct had rendered impossible. The Ceylonese of 
the inland parts, like all the other inliabitants of mountainous 
countries, are exceedingly attached to their native land, and 
liave a proportionable antipathy to a foreign yoke. This at- 
taclunent, originating in the nature of the countiy, supplies the 
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place of all other ties ; and though they have not the sinallest 
idea of political freedom, yet as their princes seldom violate 
their customs or tlie liberty of their persons, they clierish with 
enihiisiasm the pride of immemorial independence, maintain the 
most inviolable attachment to their native kings, and would 
sooner die than swerve from their allegiance, or bear arms 
against tliem. The beliavionr of the foreign nations who have 
successively invaded their island, has tended greatly to nourish 
these sentiments ; and the cruelties of the Portuguese and Dutch 
have so exasperated them against all Europeans, that it will 
require much pains to reconcile their minds sa fiir as that any 
confidence can be placed in tliem. 

All these causes combined to frustrate tlie attempts of the 
Dutch at forming a settlement in the interior of the island; 
and the difficulties which they encountered, made them affect 
to despise the advantages wliich they could not attain. They 
pretended to look upon the interior as an object of no con- 
sequence A poor and ban’en country rendered equally useless 
by the badness of its soil, and the unhealtliiness of its climate. 
Such is' the description, which after my arrival, I always heard 
given of it by tlie Dutch settlers ; but my own obsei’vation lia« 
since convinced me, that either they were very little acquainted 
with the country, or that tliey were unwilling that any other 
European ^jower should reap those advantages which their own 
short-sighted policy had made tliem neglect. 

But notwithstanding the Dutch seem to have been convinced 
tliat it was impracticable to retain possession of the interior. 
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yet their own misconduct had sown so many seeds of jealousy 
between them and the Candians, that tliey were often compelled 
to have recourse to arms. The last great war wliicli they carried 
on Mdth tlie natives, was about the middle of last centuiy. In 
17^)4, they penetrated into the heart of the king’s dominions, 
and made themselves masters of Candy. Their success, how- 
ever, ended as on former occasions. After liaving experienced 
great hai'dships from the climate, and the activity of the na- 
tives, who continually intercepted tlieir convoys and commu- 
nications with the sea-coast, tliey were at last obliged to evacuate 
tlic capital. Their disasters did not, liowever, end here. In 
their retreat, fom* hundred of their best soldiers were made 
prisoners and put to death at Cuddavilli and Sittivacca, only 
two days march from their own chief settlement at Columbo. 
Notwithstanding this disaster, however, they had many ways 
left of harassing the king of Candy ; and in imticular by their 
power to deprive him of salt at pleasure, they reduced him at 
last to comply with all tlarir deniunds. In 1766 he was com- 
pelled to accede to a treaty which greatly curtailed his domi- 
nions, and left liim little better tlian a prisoner at large in tliose 
tliat remained to him. All those parts of the sea-coast, which 
had not formerly belonged to the Dutch, were now conceded 
to them, with the addition of several other tracts which they 
reckoned advantageous for tlieir pui’poses. They insisted that 
the king should have no intcrcoui”se with any other jKJwer 
wliatcvcr ; and that he should deliver up all foreigners or sub- 
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jects of other princes, who should happen to come into his 
dominions. All cinnamon which grew on the coasts was to be 
considered as exclusively Dutch property ; and the natives, by 
way of special privilege, were allowed quietly to cut and carry 
it to the several Dutch factories on the island. The ciimamoii 
growing in the wootls was allowed to be, in some degree, the 
property of the natives ; they were obliged to jxx;! it and sell 
it to the Dutch at a rix-dollar a pound : this is a coin of a no- 
minal value, and exchanges for about the worth of two shillings 
sterling of their copper money. But though cinnamon formed 
the chief article in tlie stipulations, the other productions of 
the island were by no means overlooked. The king of Candy 
was also obliged to stipulate that his subjects should gather the 
pepper, cardamoms, coffcq, and cotton grow'ing in the interior, 
and sell them to the Dutch at certain very low prices. A 
certain proportion of elepliant’s teeth, areka nut, and betel 
leaf, together with a share of the precious stones found in tlieir 
country, formed part of the tribute imposed on the natives. The 
number of elephants to be delivered up, w'as fifty in the two 
seasons these the Dutch transported to the opposite coast of 
the continent, and sold to the native princes there at very high 
prices, as the elephants of Ceylon are accounted su|>erior to 
all others. The pearl fisheries on the w'est and northrW'est 
shores where the pearl-banks are situated, formed another ac- 
quisition to the Dutch by this treaty. Several persons from 
the Alalabar coast, and other parts of the continent, had e$- 
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tablished cotton manufactories in the northern town of the 
island, particularly at Jaffiiapatani : all these were now given 
over to the dominion of the Dutch. 

In return for all these valuable acquisitions, the Dutch ac- 
knowledged the king of Candy to be the Emperor of Ceylon, 
with a long string of other sounding titles, which could only 
serve by their mockery to aggravate his mortification; and 
under these magnificent appellations they engaged, as his dutiful 
subjects, to pay him a tribute, and to send ambassadors yearly 
to his court. The most valuable condition granted to him, and 
indeed that for which he had consented to the hard terms of 
this treaty, was a stipulation on the part of the Dutch to supply 
his people with salt, free of cxpence, and in such a quantity as 
to equal their consumption. The tribute to be paid him was 
to consist of a certain part of the produce, or its value, of the 
ceded tracts along the coast : but this article was soon infringed 
upon, and indeed scarcely one stipulation of the treaty v'as ful- 
filled with good faith. 

It is evident, that by this treaty the Dutch obtained a mo- 
nopoly of all the valuable productions of the island ; and scarcely 
any thing was left for the king and his subjects, but quietly to 
assist them in availing themselves of their accpiisitions. But 
it was not to be expected, that advantages obtaineil in such a 
manner could be penuainent. Such harsh and degrading terms 
naturally shocketl and exasperated the Candians, and fostered 
in their breasts the most rooted and inveterate hatred to their 
oppressors. Tlicy eagerly catched at every occasion to elude 
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or infringe the terms of the treaty ; and the Duteh soon found 
that in their .sangnine liopes of satiating tlicir avarice, they had 
over-reaejied themselves, and ratlier diminislied than increased 
tlic little benefit they had formerly derived from the interior of 
the island. Nor vas even tlieir tranquillity at all secured by 
this treaty ; the Candians fit'quently attempted by force of arms 
to procuixj better terms, altliough the Dutcli constantly suc- 
ceeded in repulsing them ; not, hoM-cver, without much blood- 
shed on both sides, AlKiut twenty years ago the Dutch again 
penetrated into the king’s countiy, but wei-e attacked by tlie 
natives with so much spirit, that the present Geneial de Afeiiron, 
then a colonel in the Dutch service, narrowly estsipcd being 
cut off with a large detachment near .Sittivacca, and by acci- 
dentally taking a difterent road from that which the Candians 
expected he Mould, he got safe to Columlio. 

Both parties at last became wearied out M'ith these constant, 
ineffectual struggles ; and hostilities, as well as all other inter- 
course, M'cre discontinued as if by mutual consent. The Dutcli 
were chiefly anxious to prevent any connection being formed 
between the. natives and foreigners; and the king of Candy 
was resolved to prevent any intercourse lx*tw'cen his subjects 
arid a nation, which he found ready on every occasion to de- 
prive him of his rights in order to gratify their OM'n avarice. 
A few articles of no great value, such as betel leaf, areka and 
cocoa-nuts, were occasionally smuggled by the natives down to 
the Dutch provinces; but these practices, if discovered. Mere 
scvci'cly punished by the king. 
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Such was tlie situation in whicli affairs stood between the 
Dutch and the native Ceylonese, towards the commencement 
of the late war. It was now about one hundred and forty 
years since the Portuguese had been finally expelletl, and 
no other European power had since tliat time been able to 
acquire a permanent footing on the island. It is not however 
to be supposed, while the attention of all the nations of Euro{)e 
M'as so eagerly turned towards the commerce of the East, and 
while they maintained so many violent contests among them- 
selves, that so valuable an acquisition as Ceylon could have 
escaped their notice. Such however was the difficulty of ap- 
proaching that island, except in a very few points, and such 
M'as the strength of the Dutch, and the weakness of most 
other nations in that quarter of the globe, that very few at- 
tempts were made to wre.st it from them. Soon after the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, the French seemed inclined to 
dispute the possession of Ceylon. They appeand off tlu; 
island with a largo licet, entorotl into a trealy with the native 
prince, and avowed their determination to drive out the Dutch. 
All the.se threatening movements’ however ended in nothinu: ; 
an enterprise planned without wisdom was executed without 
spirit, anrl imaginary obstacles prevented the Fiench from even 
atteinj>ting to gain a footing on the island. 

An attempt of the English towards the conclusion t)f the 
American W'ar, was likely to prove more formidable to the 
{)Ower of the Dutch in Ceylou. The vigorous enterprise of 
the English had already procured them a great ascendancy in 
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India; and they were at this time pursuing their coiiqiiesls. 
on the Coromandel coast. The station of tlie Dutch at Ceylon 
proved a principal obstacle to their enterprises, as tlieir enemies 
there found a secure shelter to their fleets at all seasons of 
the year, and could readily transport from thence men and 
militaiy stores to any part of the continent. A fleet under 
the command of Sir Edward Hughes, having on board a de- 
tachment of land forces, commanded by Sir Hector Munro, 
was therefoix* dispatehetl towards the commencement of the 
year 1782, to attempt the reduction of this island. On the 
second of January they sailed from Negapatnani, a Dutch 
settlement on the Coromandel coast which they had previously 
reducetl, and on the fourth they arrived in the bay of Trin- 
coinalee. Next day the troops landed without opposition, and 
on tlic following night, while the Governor of the town was 
considering of terms of capitulation, a company of English 
marines suddenly made their way through one of the gates, 
and made themselves iiKistei*s of tlie place without resistance. 
Fort Ostenburg, a strong fort in the neighbourhood, situated 
on the top of a hill, and commanding the harbour, still con- 
tinued to liold out. In a‘**fcw days, how'ever, it was taken by 
assault ; the garrison, consisting of four hundred Euro})eaiis^ 
after a feeble resistance, threw down tlieir arms and were 
made prisoners of war. 

Sucli a prosperous commencement of the enterprise gave the 
happiest prospect of speedily reducing the wliole island; and 
Lord Macartney, then Governor of Madias, determined to 
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lose no time to secure and improve this valuable acquisition. 
An officer of experience and judgment was appointed to com- 
mand the fortress of Trincomalce ; and he was cliargcd^to 
en<Icavour by every means to conciliate the natives to the 
English, and to neglect no measure which could tend to 
strengthen the British interest in the island. The most san- 
guine hopes were entertained of tlie success of this enterprise ; 
but this fair prospect was soon converted into a striking lesson, 
tliat dilatory measures are utterly incompatible with suct-css 
in military operations. Soon after the capture of 'rrincoinalee, 
the English Admiral judged it necessary to sail to the roa<ls 
of Madras for repairs. AVhile these were completing, it was 
tmderstood that the French Admiral Suffrein luid formeti a 
design to retake it ; and about tw'O hundred men of the forty- 
second regiment, under the protection of two shij)s of war, 
W’cre dispatched to reinforce the garrisoiij till the rest of the 
tieet should be in a condition to join them. 'I'hc ships, after 
landing the trooi>s, returned to i\Ia<h’a.s with information, 
that they had fallen in w’ith the French fleet off Trineoina- 
lec, and had with difficulty made their escape. The English 
Admiral at last found himself in a condition to sail for the 
protection of the place, having on l)oard the new c(>mmaii<ler 
together with a body of troops. But on arriving off Trin- 
eomalee, lie discovered the French colours Hying on all the 
forts, and the French Adinh'al with a fleet of thirty sail of 
the line moored in the bay. It was in vain that the British 
fleet, though inferior in numbers, attacked and routed the 
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French; the latter found a secure retreat under the cannon 
of those forts, which their activity and the want of precaution 
on^the part of their enemies had suffered to fail into their 
hands. And thus the attempts of the English to attain pos- 
session of Ceylon were for this time frustrated. 

The immense accessions of territory which the English have 
acquired in the East Indies since the conclusion of the Amc- 
ri<-an war, have rendered them greatly an over-match for aiiy 
other European power in tlvat quarter of the world. On the 
vast peninsula of India in particular, there is scarcely a power 
either foreign or native that can oppose to them even a shadow 
of resistance; and they are left at leisure to cultivate the in- 
%'aluablc atlvantages which this rich country presents to their 
commerce. The chief obstacle to their enterprises is the want 
of stations where their ships might be enabled at all times to 
baffle the violent storms incidental to that climate. As the 
whole of that large tract, which we possess along the Coro- 
mandel coast, presents nothing but open roads, all vessels are 
obliged, on the aj>j)roach of the monsoons, to .stand out into 
the ojx'h seas ; and there are many parts of the coast that 
can be aj)proached only during a few months of the year. 
As‘ the harbour of Ti inconialeCi which is equally secure at all 
seasons, offered the means of obviating these disadvantages, 
it was evident that, on the first rupture with the Dutch, our 
countrymen woidd attempt to gain jjosscssion of it. Accord- 
ingly, the junction of the Dutch with the French Republic 
in the late war was the signal for the commencement of our 
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operations against their colonics in the East. A body of 
troops M^as in 179^ detached for the conquest of Ceylon ; and 
this enterprise was crowned with success, after a course of 
military operations, which I shall detail when I come to 
<lfseribc the several places where they were carried on. 

Such is the history of Ceylon previous to its falling into 
our possessiofi. The inisinanageinent of the Poitiigucsc and 
Dutch, and their impolitic conduct towards the natiws, pre- 
vented them from at all reaping from this valuable colony 
the advantages which it was calculated by nature to aft'ord. 
Superstition and the love of tyranny continually stirred up 
internal enemies to the Portuguese, while luxury and the 
rclaxatioji of military discipline, made tlicm fall a prey to 
the first foreign invader. The prudent and ix'rscvcring efforts 
by which the Dutch obtained possession, semned to promise 
greater stability and longer duration to their power. That 
thirst of gain, however, wliich had given vigour to their ojk‘- 
mtions for the reduction of the island, counteracted the national 
advantages which might have been derived from the acquisi- 
tion ; for being as strong in each individual as in the nation 
at large, every one was solicitous only for his own privaii' 
emolument; and provided this was attaincil, he gave himself 
little trouble to promote public objects. lla])aei()us exactions, 
the want of any regular plan of ptdicy, aiul a total nc'gU'ct 
of military defence w’cre the consequences of this spirit. 'Diat 
fire of patriotism which had once animated the Dutch in Europe 
was completely extinguished in this colony. Duiing the Ame- 
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rican war, the French and English fleets successively occupied 
their liarbours, while tlie Dutch seemed in resigned apathy 
to aAvait their fate from the fortunes of others. 

These errors, and this misconduct which ended in depriving; 
its successive possessors of this valuable island will, it is to 
be hoped, be avoided by our countiymen ; and from my own 
observation, I can confidently state, that if the caie of it be* 
entrusted to such men as the pr^ent Governor, and the olficera 
under his command, the advantages to this countiy must be 
both speedy and secure. 

I now proceed to describe this new acquisition to the British 
empire, avoiding any circumstances of which I cither was not 
an eye-witness, or had not authenticated in the most indubi* 
table mamier. 
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As you approach the island from the sea, it presents a 
fresher green to the eye, and has every way a more fertile 
appearance than most parts of the Malabar and Coromandet 
coasts. This I had an opportunity of observing in nearly 
every quarter^ as on my passage from Madras I almost 
completely coasted round the island. All the flat tracts on 
the sea-shore are bounded by beautiful topes, or groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, while the intermediate plain is covered with 
rich fields of rice ; and the prospect usually terminates in 
woods, which cover the sides of tlie mountains, and display 
a verdant foliage tlirough every season of tlie year. Such a 
prospect has the most pleasing effect on the eye, after being 
fatigued with the shores of barren white sand, which every 
where skirt the Continent. 

The appearance of the eastern coast is bald and rocky, and 
a few reefs of rocks run out into the sea on the south east 
between Point de Galle and Batacolo. The deep water on the 
eastern shores admits the approach of the largest vessels in 
safety ; and if that side of the island be tlie least fertile, its 
other defects are amply compensated by the harbours of Trin- 
comalee and Batacolo. The north and nortl>-west coast from 
Point Pedro to Cplumbo is flat, and every where, indented 
with inlets of the sea, frequently of considerable magnitude. 
The largest of them extends almost quite across the island 
from Mullipatti to Jafnapatam on the north-west point of the 
island; and forms the peninsula of Jafiiapatam. (Several of 
these inlets form small harbours ; but so full is tliat coast of 
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saml-baiiks and shaUoa's, that it is impossible for vessels of a 
large size to approach them. Small craft however, fmd sta- 
tions here sufficiently convenient and secure. 

The interior of the island abounds with steep and lofty 
mountains, covered with tliick forests, and full of almost im- 
penetrable jungles. The woods and mountains completely sur- 
round the dominions of the king of Candy, and seem destined 
by nature to defend him against those foreign enemies, whose 
.superior skill and power have <lcprived him of the open tracts 
on the sea-coast. The most lofty range of mountains divides 
the island nearly into two parts, and so completely .separates 
them from each other, that both the climate and seasons on 
either side are essentially diffcient. Tliesc mountains also ter- 
minate completely the effect of the monsoons, which set in 
periodically fiom opposite side.s of them; so that not only the 
opposite sea-coast, but the whole country in the interior sufters 
very little from these storms. 

The monsoons in Ceylon aic connected with those on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, and very nearly correspond 
with them ; but they set in much sooner on tlie western than 
the eastern side of the island. On the west side where Columbo 
lies, the rains prevail in the months of May, June, and July, 
the season when they are felt on the Malabar coast. This 
monsoon is usually extremely violent, being accompajiied with 
dreadful storms of thunder and lightning, together w'ith vast tor- 
rents of rain, and violent south-west winds. During its continu- 
ance, the nortiiern parts of the island arc very little aftected, and 
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are even generally dry. In the montlis of October and Ncf* 
vember, when the opposite monsoon sets in on the Coromandel 
coast, it is the north of Ceylon which is affected, and scarcely 
any impression of it is felt in the southern parts. 

These monsoons pjiss slightly over the interior, and seldom 
occasion any considerable inconvenience. But this part of the 
island is not altogetlicr freed from the dreadful storms which 
so terribly ravage the tropical climates. During its own peri- 
odical season, which happens in Alarch and April, the rain 
pours down in torrents, and the thunder and lightning are 
awful to a degree almost inconceivable to an European. 

From the situation of this island, so near the Equator, the 
days and nights are. necessarily always of nearly equal length; 
the variation dufini; the two seasons not exceeding fifteen 
minutes. The .seasons are more regulated by the monsoons 
than the course of the stm ; for although the island lies to 
the north of the line, the coolest season is during the summer 
solstice, Avhile the western monsoon prevails. Their .Spring 
commences in October, and the Imttest season is from Janu'i 
ary to the beginning of April. The heat, during the day, is 
nearly the same throughout the whole year ; the rainy season 
however, renders, the nights much cooler, from the dampness 
of the earth, and the prevalence of winds during the monsoons. 
The climate, upon the whole, is 'much more temperate than 
on the Continent of India. For though Ceylon lies so near 
tlic E(j[uator, the heat is by no means so oppressive as I have 
felt it on many parts of the Coromandel coast in a more 
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northerly latitude. This is owing to the constant sea-breezes 
by which it is fanned, without being subject to the hot and 
suffocating land-winds, which .so frequently annoy the Continent. 
For this reason, although the perpendicular beams of the sun 
mast of course be intensely hot, the shade and the houses 
always afford a tolerably cool retreat. 

This temperate climate, hoM’cver, is chiefly confined to the 
coast where the sea-breezes have room to circulate. In the 
interior of the country, owing to the thick and close woods, 
and the hills which crowd upon each other, the heat is many 
degrees greater than on the sea-c.oast, and the climate often 
extremely sultry and unhealthy. This inconvenience, however, 
might be in a great degre^e obviated by cutting down the 
woods and clearing the jungles, as has been proved by a tract 
in the neighbourhood of Trincoinalee, cleared by Colonel 
Champagne .since it came into our possession, and thus ren- 
dered much less noxious to Europeans. 

The principal harbours in the island for large ships, are 
Trincomalee and Point de Galle ; they also come to anchor, 
and at certain seasons of the year moor .securely in the roads 
of Colunilio. There are .several other inferior ports all around 
tlie island, wliich afford shelter to the smaller coasting ve.s- 
sels. These arc Batacolo, .Matura, Barbereen, and Caltura on 
the south-east; and on the tiortli aiul west, are Nigumbo, 
Chilou, Calpenteen, IVIanaar, and Point Pedro. At all of those 
places are rivers of greater or less magnitude emptying tlu'in- 
Belves into the sea. These rivers, M’hich are for the most 
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part broad, de(^p, and navigable for some distance by small 
craft, arc of essential benefit to the inhabitants of the parts 
adjacent to the coast, as they afford a cheap and easy method 
of conveying their produce and merchandise to those places 
where European vessels wait to receive 'them. 

But these rivers, although unusually smooth at their immo 
diatc outlet into the sea, are seldom navigable to any consi- 
derable distance. iVs soon as they enter tlie mountains which 
cover the native kingdom of Candy, they become rocky and 
rapid ; and tumble down with such a headlong course that it 
is impossible for the smallest canoe to navigate them. This 
is one great cause of the little intercourse which subsists between 
the natives in the higher countiy and those who live under 
the dominion of the Europeans on the sea-coast, as the way 
by land is equally difficult, nor have the natives been ever 
anxious to surmount these obstacles. 

The two principl rivers arc the Malivagonga and the JMuli- 
vaddy. The former takes its rise among the lulls to the south- 
east of Candy, and nearly sunounds that city. After a variety 
of circuitous windings among the mountains, it al last dis- 
cliarjies itself into the sea at Trincomalec. This river is so 
deep as to - be fordable only towards the. source ; but the rocks 
which every where break its course prevent it from being 
navigated. The Malivagonga rises from the foot of a very 
high mountain, known to Europeans by the name of Adam’s 
Pejik, and situated about sixty miles to the north-cast of 
Columbo. This river falls into the sea by several branches i 
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the largest of these> called the Mutwal River, empties itself 
about three miles from tlie fort of Colombo, after having 
nearly surrounded a large tract of the level eountiy, of which 
it forms a very beautiful peninsula. The country along the 
banks of the Mutwal for many miles is extremely picturesque 
and delightful ; and I had an opportunity of experiencing its 
utility in accompanying an escort from CoUunbo to Sittivacca 
in the interior, a distance of thirty-five miles; for while v’e 
marched along tlie beautiful banlcs, our ammunition and stores 
M^ere commodiously transported on the river in boats. 

Besides the rivers with wliicli Ceylon abounds, there are 
many lakes and canals coimnunicating with them, particularly 
in tlie neighbourhood of Colombo and Nigumbo. They are 
often of considerable extent, and of very great utility to the 
inhabitants in their neighbourhood, wlio have thus an oppor- 
tunity of readily trans|X)rting their several articles of trade; 
and it is by this means also that the towns on the coast 
are supplied with the greatest ubundujice of fresh-water fisli. 

The internal communications by laud tlux)ugh tlie Island have 
scarcely passed tlie first stage of improvement. Along the 
sea-coasts indeed there are roads and stations for tjavcllcrs; 
but these roads are in many places rugged and steep, and are 
not only diflicult but dangerous from the nundiers of wild 
hogs, buffaloes, and elephants, which infest them. These 
animals are met particularly from CJiiloiv to Alanaar on the 
west side of the island, and from Matiira to Bataeolo on the 
east; in these roads they sometimes occasion aceitlents. 
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Since the island has come into the possession of the English, 
the roads have been greatly improved. Governor North ordered 
a general survey of them to be made, and the disUinces to be 
ascertained, ])reviou.s to adopting measures for facilitating the 
communications. I have been favoured by Colonel Champagne 
with a chart of tJic distancc.s around the whole coast of the 
island, and with his obliging permission I liave annexed a copy 
of it to this Mork. 

The improvements made in the coinmunicalions by the Dutch, 
were dictated more by their jealousy, tlian any plans of liberal 
policy. At a great expence they built forts and posts at certain 
distances round the island, with a view to prevent any intercourse 
between the natives and foreigners. Tliis was what th(;y chiefly 
feared ; and while they fruitlessly .spent large sums and much 
pains in this pursuit, they neglected the means of rendering the 
island beneficial to themselves, or secure against the intrusion of 
other nations. 

To speak of the soil in general, it is sandy, with but a small 
mixture of clay. In the south-west parts, however, particularly 
about Columbo, • there is a great deal of marshy ground, very 
rich, and exceedingly productive. This tract, hoM’ever, is chiefly 
occupied with cinnamon plantations, and . the rest of the island, 
in its present state of cultivation, does mit produce a suflicient 
quantity of rice for the consumption of its inhabitants ; but 
requires yearly supplies from Bengal and other places on the 
continent. I am convinced, however, that this is entirely owing 
to mismanagement, and that with proper attention, the ne- 
cessity of importation might be entirely superseded. 
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The island of Ceylon was originally divided into a number 
of distinct petty kingdoms, sc^parated by the several rivers and 
mountains which are dispersed over the face of the island, and 
subject each to its own independent sovereign. In process of 
time, however, tlie wliole country was reduced under the do- 
minion of the king of ("andy, and divided by him into a few 
great provinces, from which several of the numerous titles he 
still retains were derived. These provinces were Candy, Coi- 
tou, Matura, Dainhadar, and Sittivacca, which included the 
rich districts o;i tlui west coast. The chief of these provinces 
was Candy ; it was situated in the centre of the island, and ho- 
noured with tlw^ royal residence. The king holds his court there 
to this day; and though all the other provinces have been more 
or less encroached upon, no part of Candy has ever been re- 
duced to permanent subjection under a foreign power. Thes(? 
provinces were subdivided into districts, known in that country 
by the name of carles, and corresponding to our sliires or coun- 
ties, These snbrlivisions are .stdl continued in the parts wrestetl 
from the natives by the Dutch ; ami the government of each of 
them is given to the civil and military ofliicers who hold posts 
in their vicinity. 

The great divisions of the island now arc reduced to two ; 
the one comprehending tlwse parts under the dominion of Eu- 
ropeans, and the otlK'r those which still remain to the natives. 
In the map prefixed to this volume, the boundaries of these 
two divisions are distinctly pointetl out; and it will be ob- 
served that the European dominion, like a ring, eompletely 
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encircles the territories of the king of Candy. Owing to the 
richness of the countiy around Colunibo^ and its size and po^ 
pulation, that city has always been accounted the capital of the 
European dominions in the island; although in regard to all 
advantages to be deri\'ed from it M-ith regard to foreign com- 
merce, Trincomalee is unquestionably of much superior im- 
portance. 

As the British dominions in Ceylon skirt the coasts quite 
round in a circle, my description of them must follow the same 
direction- I shall, therefore, set out from the place where I 
first landed, and lead my readers completely round tlie island 
in the same course in which I travelled it, and endeavour to 
commmiicatc to them those impressions and observations which 
occurred to me at the several places I visited. 

It was at Trincomalee I first touched the shores of Ceylon. 
I have already mentioned the motives wdiicli must have induced 
our government to attempt to Avrest this important harbour 
from the Dutch. General Stewart was in 179o sent for this 
piupose fjoni jNIadras. The force under him consisted of the 
72d regiment, the flank conn)aiiies of the 7lst and 73d, two 
battalions of Sepoys, accompanied by a detachment of artillery 
and pioneers. The vessels conveying this force, came to anchor 
to the south-east of the fort. Here the Diomede frigate Avas 
unfortunately^ lost by striking on a sunk rock. The General 
found it most cxpc’dient to land the troops at about the dis- 
tance of tAvo miles from the fort, to which lie afterwards laid 
regular siege. The climate, the natiure of the ground, and the 
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situation of the fort occasioned much fetiguc, and some loss to 
our troops. Several, both officers and men, were killed by the 
fire from it. During the siege a sally was ihade by a party of 
Malays in the Dutcli service. . They contrived to steal un- 
pcrceivcd into one of the batteries, spiked the guns, and killed 
some of our artillery-men, before they were repulsed and driven 
back into the fort. After a siege of three weeks, a breach was 
at last effected, and the English were preparing to storm ; when 
the Dutch Governor thought it more prudent to trust his safety 
to the tenns of a capitulation, than the arms of his troops, 
although they were greatly superior in number to tlie force 
acting against tlicm. 

The town of Trincomalee lies in latitude 8® 30'. It runs in 
a north-cast direction along one branch of the bay. The 
country around it is mountainous and woody; the soil uncul- 
tivated and rather barren, and the whole apjx'a ranee wild. 
The woods, which are very thick, contain abundance of wild 
beasts of vari<ms descriptions ; pirticularly, wild hogs, buffaloes, 
and elepliants. The latter often come down to the lakes in 
the neighbourhood of the fort, to drink and bathe; they have 
been often shot within a mile of the town. 

Trincomalee from its situation and coiistructioii is naturally 
strong. It occupies more ground than Columbo, but contains 
a much smaller number of houses, and those inferior in si/o 
and appearance to those which are to be met with in several 
towns on the south-west coast. The circumfereiKC of Trin- 
coraalec, within the walls, is about three miles; within this space 
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is aJso inclwled a bill or rising point» immediately over the 
sea, and covered with a great quantity of tliick jungle, in 
which wild deer and other game find shelter. Tliis rising 
ground is very little inhabited, most of the houses being close 
to the landing place, which lies in the lowest part. Even the 
loAver parts of the fort were much inciuubered with wood till 
within these few years. 

The fort is strong, and commands the principal bays ; and, in 
particular, the entrance into the grand harbour, or inner bay, 
wliich affords at all seasons and in every variety of w'eather, 
a secure shelter to ships of all descriptions, being land-locked 
on all sides, and sufficiently deep and capacious to receive the 
largest vessel, or any number of vessels. This harbour is also 
overlooked by Fort Ostenburg, a strong fort standing on a cliflf, 
wliich projects into the sea ; it was originally built by the Por- 
tuguese out of the ruins of some celebrated pagodas ivhicli 
once stood here. This fort cannot be attacked by sea, till 
tlie fort of Trincomalee be first taken, and the eiiti-ance of 
the harbour forced. In the bay the shores are so bold, and 
the water so deep close up to them, that it is almost possible 
to step from the rocks into the vessels that moor alongside 
of tliein. ■ At the extremity of the rock on uhich the fort 
stands, a strong battery is erected, where the flag-staff of the 
fort is placed. 

This harbour, from its nature and situation, is that which 
stamps Ceylon one of our most valuable acquisitions in the 
East Indies. As soon as the violent monsoons commence. 
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'every vessel vliicli is caught by them in any other part of the 
hay of Bengal, is obliged immediately to put to sea to prevent 
inevitable destruction. At these seasems Trincomalee and Bom- 
bay alone, of all the ports on the different coasts of the penin- 
sula of India, are capable of affording a safe retreat. The 
incalculable advantages to be derived from such a harbour, 
are increased by its proximity and easy access to our settle- 
ments in tlie bay of Bengal. A vessel from Aladias may arrive 
here in two days, and can at any time make the harbour. 
T^hese circumstances point out Trincomalee as an object of 
particular attention to our govemment, and of for more con- 
setpicnce to retain than the M'hole of the rest of the island. 
It will, however, require great encouragement, and many im- 
provements to render the town populous or anywise equal to 
Columbo. For the country around is not by any means so 
fertile as to tempt settlers to reside here, nor are the natural 
productions calculated to attract commence. The climate lias 
also lx?en looked npon as the hottest and most unhealthy of 
the whole island ; and both the 72d and 80th regiments suffeicd 
severely from it on their first arrival. 'I’hcse noxious qualities 
of the climate were owing in a great measure to the woods and 
marshes which come up to the very fort, and M'hich the Dutch 
had never suflScient policy or public spirit to remove. Since 
the place has l)een in our possession, a very proper system has 
been adopted to render the climate wholesome, (.’olonel Cham- 
pagne, while stationed here with the 80th regiment, cleared a 
large tract of .ground, in the jieighbourhood of tlic fort, of the 
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jungles with which it was covered ; and also drained several of 
the swamps and marshes. The good effects of these improve- 
ments have already been experienced, and the European garrison 
has since suffered very little from tlie climate. It is to be hoped 
that remedies may, in the same manner, be applied to the other 
defects under which Trineomalee at present labours : fts trade is 
nothing, as there are no valuable natural productions to nourish 
it ; but, from its situation, it is capable of becoming the richest 
emporium of the East. The want of commerce, and the uncul- 
tivated state of the surrounding country, are defects which flow 
mutually from each other ; and the removal of one would soon, 
in a great measure, do away the other. 

. As M’e advance along the coast to tlie north-west from Trin- 
comalce, little presents itself to the eye but a bold shore, and 
large tracts of wood stretching into the interior. The country 
here, as well as in otlier parts of the island, at first view appears 
desolate and without inhabitants; but this is more appearance 
than reality ; for the natives are very numerous, although from 
building their huts in the woods, and avoiding the approach of 
strangers, they are seen only by those who explore their recesses. 
The next post to Trineomalee on this side is Malativoe, which 
lies about half way to Jafnapatam. Here the Dutch had a 
small factory with a fort, and a house for the commanding 
officer. It was a subaltern’s command, depending upon the 
garrison of Trineomalee ; and was employed chiefly as a post 
of communication, and to collect provisions for tliat garrison. 
For these purposes, and to keep the natives in awe, a few 
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Malay or Sepoy soldiers, were stationed here ; but it iras never 
considered as capable of any defence. 

Malativoe lies in a veiy romantic and delightful situatioiu 
Close by the fort is a small village ; and a river which here 
falls into the sea, forms a liarbour sufficient to admit small 
craft. The principal employment of the inliabitaiits is fish- 
ing ; and with this article they supply the fort of Trinco- 
malee. Cattle and poultry are here in great abundance, and 
sell astonishingly cheap. Came is exceedingly plentiful, and 
the woods abound with wild hog and deer. The manner of 
procuring these animals is attended with as little expence or 
difficulty to an European as can well be imagined; for the 
native peasants are so much at his beck, that he has only to 
supply them wdth a little powder and shot, and scud them 
into the woods, and they will be sure to bring him back 
as much game as he can use, without expecting any return 
for their services. 

As we proceed northward from Malativoe, we find the 
northern extremity of the island stretched out into an oblong 
peninsula, almost cut off from the rest by a branch of the 
sea, which, as we have already mentioned, penetrates almost 
across the island. This district, which is known by the name 
of Jafnapatam, looks directly towards Negapatara on the 
Coromandel coast, and is considered as the most healthy in 
the island. Tliis is owing to its situation, surrounded by the 
sea on almost all sides ; by which means the violent hot 
winds from the contijient of India are cooled in their passage. 
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Tliesti l^d winds are to Europeans the most intolerable cir- 
cumstance in the climate of India. In Bengal, and several 
other parts in our possession, they prevail alniost to suftbca- 
tion ; and it is with pain I recollect llu^ <*xpcdients wc v^erc 
obliged to have recourse to in order to diminish their effects. 
The common remedy is to place, in finmes before the win- 
dows or doors, Tatts, or blinds of straw loosely woven; and 
these being kept tx^nstantly M'et by black fellows retained for 
the purpose, the air which penetrates througJi the interstices 
is cooled by the water, and deprived in a great measure of 
its noxious heat. The violence of these winds indeed, dej^end 
on the ciuantity of moisture they meet with in their passage. 
In those parts whcixi they blow over tracts of low and inarsliy 
grounds, or rice fields, they are much cooled and less sensibly 
felt at the places which they aftcrAvards meet in their course. 
I recollect to have observed a very sti iking instance of this 
while I Avas stationed at Trichinopoly. On one side of the 
fort is an cxtensiA^e sandy plain, and on the other a large? tract 
of low marshy ground: during the season of the land-Avinds, 
that part of -the fort Avhich is exposed to those from the 
sandy plain, is heated almost to suffocation; Avhile that part 
M^iich receives the Avinds from the marshy groAinds, rather 
feels refreshed from the breeze, Tlic violence of the land- 
winds in their hottest state is almost inconceivable. The intense 
heat cracks every thing which comes in their Avay : the glass 
in the windoAA's is often splintered in pieces, on which account 
Venetian blinds are generally used instead. Unless precautions 
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be employed, even tlie dcinking glasses used at taUe are apt 
to split and &11 asunder among the fingers of the guests. 

The violence of this scourge being broken by the intervening 
sea before it reaches Jafiiapatam, the breezes which afflict the 
continent serve liere rather to agitate and refresh the air ; 
and the fields clothed with verdant pasture are the strongest 
proof of the temperate nature of the climate. Fruits, vegeta- 
bles, g’ame and poultry, abound every where in this district. 
There appears to be something in the atmosphere here different 
from the other parts of the island; for it is only in the tiact 
which lies between Point Pedro and Jaffna that sheep have 
ever been reared with success. The articles of foreign commerce 
produced here are of no great value, for though it aftbrds 
some cinnamon and pepper, yet they are of an infi iior kind 
to that which groM'S in the south-west of the island. 

The fort and town of Jaflha, the capital of the district, 
stands at the distance of some miles from the sea, but com- 
municates with it by means of a river navigabh; by boats. 
The river falls into the sea near Point Pc<lro, where then’ 
is also a fort and harbour, in which the troops sent by General 
SteAvart from Trincomalee for the rednetion of Jaffna disem- 
barked, and met the fifty-second regiment which had been seat 
over from Negapatam on the opposite coast for the same 
purpose. The passage from Point Pedro to Negapatam is 
usually made by boats in a few hours. 

The fort of Jaffna Avas giA'^en up by the Dutch to onr troops 
^ soon as they appeared before it. It is small, but exceed- 
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ingly neat and well built. The Pettah, or Black Town w itlioui 
the walb, is larger and more populous than that of Trincomalec. 
Since Columbo >vas taken possession of by the English, several 
Dutch Emilies have quitted it, and taken up their residence 
in the neighbourhood of Jafliia; as this latter place is much 
cheaper, and better supplied with all tlie necessaries of life, 
several of which are scaicely to be procured in the other parts 
of the island. 

The inhabitants of Jaffna consist of a collection of various 
races. The greatest number are of Moorish extraction, and 
are divided into several tribes, known by the names of Lub- 
bahs, Mopleys, Chittys, and Choliars : they are distinguislicd 
by wearing a little round cap on their close shaven heads. 
There is also a race of JVIalabars found here somewhat dif- 
fering in their appeamnc-C from those on the continent. These 
different tribes of foreign settlers greatly exceed in number the 
native Ceylonese in the district of Jaffna. Those I first men- 
tioned were induced many years ago by the encouragements 
lield out to them by the Dutcli, to pass over from the Coro- 
mandel coast, and carry on here a variety of manufactures, of 
coarse cloths, calicoes,’ handkerchiefs, shawls, stockings, &c. 
These article? were all made from the cotton growing on the 
island; and to this day the district of Jaffna continues to be the 
only part of Ceylon where manufactures of tliis sort continue 
to be carried on, with the exception of a very few about 
Columbo. 

At Jaifiia there are also a number of liandicraftsmcn, such 
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as i^fjldsiniLhs, jewellers, joiners, and makers of all dijVerent 
j)arts of household furniture. They are very expert in tlu ir 
respective occupations; particularly that race known in thi.s 
tsiand by the name of Portugiu^se, who surpass all the rest 
in the beauty and dexterity of their workinairship. 

Dependent upon the district of Jaffna, and at a small di.s- 
tance in the sea to the north-west of Point Pedro, are seve- 
ral small islands, which the Dutch named from their own 
native cities, Delft, Ilarleni, Leyden, and Amsterdam. These 
islands they employed in breeding horses and cattle, as from 
their excellent pasturage they are better adapted to this pur- 
pose than any part of Ceylon. I’hc English government con- 
tinues the same system. 'IMic horses are bred under the superin- 
tendance of officers appointed for the pnrpo.se, and when at a 
proper age, are disposed of on account of government. It 
W'ould be unjust to pass unnoticed the many improveincnts 
introduced into every department of this district, by Colonel 
Bavbet of the seventy-third regiment, w'ho has been commander 
and collector of this district ever since it came into the po.s- 
scssion of this country. His conduct has rendered him equally 
esteemed by his countrymen and the natives. 

The woods towards the interior which separate this district, 
and the others we have hitherto described, from the king of 
Candy's dominions, are inhabited by an extraordinary race of 
savages, supposed to be tlie aboriginal inhabitants of the islamJ, 
and known by the name of Bedas or Vaddahs. As tlic}' nexer 
K'avc the i*ecesses of their woods, and carefully eonecul tliciu- 
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selves from the eye of every stranger, little is known concerning 
them ; and many Dutchmen have resided for years on the 
island, who were so far from having seen any of them, that 
tliey looked upon the reports handed about of them in much 
the same light as we in Europe do the stories of fairies and 
Lapland witches. The exaggerated and improbable tales related 
of them w'cre indeed enough to make any one who had not 
actually seen them, look upon the whole as ^buloiis. There 
are, however, certain circumstances so well authenticated, that 
they can admit of no doubt; and these I shall detail, whm 
I come to give a particular account of the sevei’al races of 
people who inhabit this island. 

I'lie road to the south-west of Jafnapatani is extremely 
tedious and disagreeable. The paths are often very narrow, 
passing through thick woods and heavy sands ; and are very 
inu(‘h infested with Avild hogs, elephants, and buffaloes. These 
circumstan(;es render a journey by this way very unpleasant ; 
and those who are compelled by business to undertake it, 
prefer, if the season permit, to coast along in those large 
passage boats called Domes. The narrow sea which lies betwixt 
this side of the island and the continent, is called the guiph 
of Manaar, from a small island of that name lying off the 
coast of Ceylon, about sixty miles south-west of Jafnapatanii. 

The island of Manaar is separated from Ceylon by an arm 
of the sea about two miles broad, which, at low water, is 
almost dry, w'ith the exception of a small channel in the middle 
not exceeding thirty or forty yards in breadth, and usually 
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called the Straits of Maiiaar. The passage from tliis island to 
Haniiseram on the Coromandel coast is not above twelve or 
fourteen leagues; but tlic advantages which might be derived 
from this speedy communication arc in a great measure pre- 
vented by the numberless shallows and sandbanks which every 
wdiere interrupt the passage, and arc so high as to be many 
of them completely dry except during the monsoons. There 
is in particular a line of sandbanks which runs quite across 
from Manaar to Raniiseram, known by the name of Adam's 
bridge. The name and situation of these banks arc connect- 
ed with a variety of curious traditions among the natives. 
It is universally believed among them that Ceylon w'as cither 
the Paradise in which the ancestor of the human race resided, 
or the spot on wdiich he first touched on being exiKdled from 
a Celestial Paradise. Adam’s bridge is with them, the way 
by which he passed over to the continent ; and sonui imagine 
that the Gulph of Manaar, like the Red Sea in .'•eriplmal 
history, closed aftt'r him to prevent his return. I’lu' opinion 
however, is almost universally received, that Ci vlon at a 
distant period formed a part of tlic continent, and was 
wards separated from it by some great convulsion of naiure. 
This account, tliough merely an uhsupporte<l tradition, is not 
altogether improbable; for when we consider the nairownesi 
of tlie intervening space, and the mimbcrloss shallows wdtli 
which it abounds, it cannot be denied that some violent 
earthquake, or still more likely, some extraordinary eruption 
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of the ocean, niiglit liave placed Ceylon at its present dis- 
tance from the continent. 

The Gulph of Alanaar, although too shallow to admit vessels 
of a large size, is not altogetJier useless for the purposes of 
connuercc. Sloops, donies, and small vessels of various descrip- 
tions, convey goods by tliis passage from Madras and other 
places on the Coromandel coast direct to Colombo, instead 
of taking the circuitous outside passage, and romiding the 
bland by Trincomalce and Point de Galle. This is called the 
Inner, or Paulk’s Passage, from a Dutchman of that name, 
who first attempted it. Adam’s bridge, indeed, frequently 
proves an insurmomitable obstruction, and vessels are often 
obliged to unload or lighten at Manaar before tliey can make 
good their passage. It is common indeed to have large boats 
stationed here to receive tlie g<jods and convey them forward 
to Columbo ; so that the obstructions trade n»cets with here 
are similar to those which several large cities are sulyect to, 
of not being accessible to large vessels, but the articles of trade 
are obliged to be conveyed to them by lighters and small 
craft. The Dutchj notwitlistanding these obstructions, found 
means to carry on a constant traffic by this passage between 
the western coast of Ceylon and their factories of Tutiicoran, 
Vipar, Manapar, Ponicail, and Kilkerre. Coarse cloths and 
calicoes were the chief articles thus imported by the Dutch, 
and in return they carried back areka and cocoa-nuts, betel- 
leaf, fruits, arrack, and coya, or cordage made from the 
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cocoa-trce. All these places are now in the passession of 
the English, and tliere is no doubt tliat this trafficking 
migiit be carried on to a much greater extent than formerly. 

The shortness of the passage from Ramiscram to Manaar, is 
particularly useful on account of the speedy conveyance it af- 
fords to people on business, and to the communication of in- 
telligence. Small boats continually ply between these two places, 
and passengers may be ferried over for a trifle. Government 
has also boats stationed here for the purpose of conveying tlur 
tapal, or letter bags, Ix'tween Ceylon and the contiiuait. IJy 
means of particular stations app<3inted for the purpose, letters 
are conveyed here in a manticr womlerfally c\].)edilions, wIumi 
we consider that there are no roads tit for posting, and that 
the letter-carriers have to make their way lliroiigh sairds and 
thickets under the burning heat of the tropie suns. The <lis- 
tance from Columbo to Aladras is upwards of five hundred 
miles, and yet the tapals are conNcyed between tliesr; places 
in ten days by the peons, a cast of j)eople employed for this 
purpose. Their common rate of travelling is live miles an 
hour, where the country will admit of it ; and they are relieved 
at certain stages by fresh runners. Tlk^y usually go from Co- 
lumbo to Manaar, a distance of one hundred and sixty miles 
in three days. Here they take boat, and cross over by Adam’s 
bridge to Ramisei'am, and then proceed along the Coromandel 
coast to Madras. When the weather is not so violent as to 
occasion any delay in crossing the ferry, an express will run 
this journey in eight days. 
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The Dutch built a fort on the island of JMauaar, with a view 
to coniinand the pas.sagc, and the communication with the con- 
tinent by Adam’s bridge. It was principally intended to prevent 
the subjects of the king of Candy from smuggling over any of the 
produce of the island, particularly spiceries ; and also to cut off 
ail intercourse between that prince and those of the continent, 
hv wliich he miijlit have been enabled to form alliances dan- 
gcrous to their interests. The protection of the pearl banks 
and pearl fisheiy, wdiich lie at no great distance from this island, 
w'as also another principal object for erecting a fort here. It 
also contributed considerably to the revenues of government 
as a station, where certain duties were levied on the vast quan- 
tities of calicoes, coarse muslins, cottons, and other articles, 
brought through this passage to Columbo by the JMoors, Ma- 
labars, and other inhabitants of the continent. 

These circumstances evidently render this place of suflicient 
importance, to retain a constant garrison there; and the ex- 
j)cncc of the troops hitherto found sufficient for this service has 
been greatly overbalaiKjed by the advantages derived from it. 
In general the garrison stationed here, consists only of a com- 
pany of Malays or Sepoys, under the command of an European 
officer. During the season of the pearl fishery, an additional 
force is sent from Columbo. It was formerly a subaltern’s 
command; but it has been the policy of Governor North to 
appoint field officers to this and other stations. The chief 
trouble to the garrison here arises from collecting the taxes. 
It is not always that this can be done without compulsion; and 
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he exaction has even been sometimes openly resisted. In June 
1800, a body of the natives, on tlie taxes being demanded of 
hem, and the payment about to be enforced, assembled before 
;he fort in a tumultuous manner, and seemed determined not 
;o submit to the exactions. Two companies of the nineteenth, 
vere immediately sent to the assistance of Alajor Ford, the 
i^ommandant of the place; but means were found to disperse 
them before the arrival of this reinforcement. It was these 
Dwo companies of the nineteenth, which first passed from Manaar 
io Trincomalee by land. They forded the narrow channel, 
which, as we have observed, separates Manaar from Ceylon, 
iiiul thence traversed the country to Trincomalee. Although 
the season was very bad, they suflered little from fatigue. 

These temporary commotions among the natives, though in 
general repressed with ease, are more frequent tlian might be 
exjjected from the ill success which always attends them. At 
Nigurabo, and Matura, similar insurrections to those at Ma- 
naar, and from the same causes, took place ; and they were 
in the same manner speedily quelled by the arrival of detach- 
ments of the nineteenth regiment. Captain Vincent, of that 
regiment, who commanded at Nigumbo, was attacked by a 
large body of the natives belonging to our settlements, on liis 
way to that fort from Columbo, accompanied with a small 
party of Malay soldiers; but he maintained a post, which he 
had taken, with very great ability, till a body of Europeans 
arrived to his assistance. The severe exactions of the Dutcli, 
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raiid tlie little attention they paid to the customs or prejudices 
of tlie natives, seems to have excited this spirit of discontent 
and insurrection among tiieni: but a diftei*ent mode of treat- 
ment; a mild, but at tlie same time stead v enforcement of the 
laws, will, it is to be hoped, speedily put an end to all such 
commotions. 

As we proceed along the coast of Ceylon from Maiiaar, 
we find the country sandy, wild, and barren ; equally destitute 
of accommodation and provisions. The woods are so infested 
with wild animals, that it is extremely dangerous to travel 
along the roads here without a proper guard. About six miles 
onward w^e meet with the villf^e of Arij)po, where the civil 
and military officers, wiio attend the pearl fi.shoiy, re.side during 
the season when it is carried on. They have here built fur 
their accommodation a choultryy or stone harrack.s, which also 
serves for the reception of occasional travellers. During the 
pearl fishery, a detachment, usually of Sepoys, from the gar- 
rison of JNIanaar or Columbo, are stationed here to protect 
the pearl merchants, and prevent depredations or riots. They 
are also found necessary to enforce the orders of the gentle- 
man appointed by government to superintend this department. 
A flag-staff and a field-piece, are attached to the party to 
make signals to the boats, and to give notice of theit going 
out or return. 

Arippo is the only place licreabouts where good water can 
be procured. Tliis necessary of life, at that part of the coast, 
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is not only bad, but very scarce, and often procured with 
great difficulty. Where any good springs are found, the Eu- 
ropeans take care to have themselves in the first place sup- 
plied ; tile natives often find it difficult to obtain the smallest 
quantity. 

There is liere a chapel for those of the Roman catholick 
persuasion, who consist chiefly of the Para was and Malabars, 
rt*sorting hither during the season of the pearl fishery. They 
attend the chapel on Sundays and holidays, in great num- 
bers; and it is their constant practice, devoutly to offer up 
their vows and offerings before they commence diving for 
the oysters. 

In the neighbourhood of Arippo, the woods are very full 
of deer and wild hogs. Great abundance of these animals are 
brought by the Ci’^glcse peasants to the officers stationed here, 
during the season of the fishery. 

Six miles further on, and at about twelve miles from IMii- 
naar, lies the bay of Condatchy, where all the boats are col- 
lected for the pearl fishery. The bay forms nearly a half- 
moon; the beach which surrounds it is an extensive sandy 
waste, with only a few miserable huts scattered along the shore, 
between the bay and the woods which skirt the beach. Such 
is the appearance which the bay of Condatchy presents at. 
most seasons of the year; but during the fishery, the picture 
is entirely reversed. At that time the bay is crowded with 
small vessels, and the beach presents an astonishing multitiuK* 

I 
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of people from every quarter of India. The difference of 
their appearance, their language, their manners, all afford a 
most entertaining spectacle. But it is not amusement alone 
that demands a minute description of the scene; several of 
the following particulars, which I have with much care and 
attention brouglit together, will be found connected with objects 
of public utility. 
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7V/C Pearl Muhen/ — Customs of the various Indian nations u ho 

frequent it. 

There is peiliaps no spectacle whicli the island of Ceylon 
affords, more striking to an European, than the hay of Con-^ 
datch}’’, during the season of the pearl fishery. This desert 
and barren spot is at that time converted into a .scene, whieh 
exceeds in novelty and variety, almost any thing I ever vit- 
ncs.sed. Several thousands of people of different colours, coun- 
tries, easts, and occupations, continually pa.ssing and rc-pa.ssing 
in a busy crowd : the va.st numbers of small tents and huts 
erected on the shore; with the bazar or market ])laee before 
each; the multitude of boats returning in the afternoon from 
the pearl banks, some of them laden Mith riches; the anxious 
expecting countenances of the boat-owners, u hile the boats are 
approaching the shore, and the eagerness and avidity Avith 
which they run to them when arrived, in hopes of a rich 
cargo ; the vast numbers of jewellers, brokers, merchants, of 
all colours and alt descriptions, both natives and foreigners, 
who are occupied in some way or other with the pearls, .some 
separating and assorting them, others weighing and ascertain- 
ing their number and value, while others are hawking them 
about, or drilling and boring them for future use: all the.se 
<’ircumstances tend to impress the mind Avith the value and 
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importance of that object which can of itself create this 
serene. 

The bay of Condatchy is tlie most central rendezvous for 
the boats employed in the fishery. The banks, where it is 
carried on, extend several miles along the coast from Manaar 
southward, off Arippo, Condatchy, and Pomparipo. Tlie prin- 
cipal bank is op^wsitc to Condatchy, and lies out at sea about 
twenty miles. The first step, previous to the commencement 
of the fisliery, is to have the different oyster banks surveyed, 
the state of the oysters ascertained, and a report made on the 
subject to government. If it has been found that the quantity 
is sufficient, and that they are arrived at a proper degjee of 
maturity, the particular banks to be fished that year arc put 
up for sale to the highest bidder, and arc usually purchased 
by a black merchant. This, however, is not always the course 
pursued : Government sometimes judges it more advantageous 
to fish the banks on its own account, and to dispose of the 
pearls afterwar<ls to the merchants. AVhen this plan is adopted, 
boats are hired for the season on account of government, from 
different quarters; tlx; price varies considerably,, according to 
circumstances; but is Usually from five to eight hundred pa- 
godas for each boat. There are however no stated prices, 
and the best l)argain possible is made for each boat separately. 
The Dutch generally followed this last system ; the banks w’crc 
fished on governn>eril account, and the pearls disposed of in 
different parts of India, or sent to Europe. When this plan 
was pursued, the governor and council of Ceylon claimed a 
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certain per ccntage on the value of tlic pearls ; or, if the fishing 
of the banks was disposed of by public sale, they bargained for 
a stipulated sum to themselves over and above what was paid 
on account of government. The pretence on which they found- 
ed their claims for this perquisite, was their trouble in surveying 
and valuing the banks. 

As neither the season, nor the convenience of tlie persons 
attending, would permit the whole of the banks to be fished 
in one year, tlK*y are divided into three or four diifcrcnt por- 
tions, which are fished one portion annually in succession. 
The different portions arc completely distinct, and are set up 
separately to sale, each in the year in which it is to be fished . 
By this means a sufficient interval is given to the oysters, to 
attain their proper growth; ami as the portion first used has 
gc'nerally recovered its maturity by the time the last portion 
has been fished, the fishery Ix^comes almost regularly annual, 
and may thus be considered as yielding a yearly revenue. 
The oysters aro supposed to attain their completcst state of 
maturity in seven years •. for, if left too long, I am told that 
the peiirl gets so large and so disagreeable to the fish, that it 
vomits and throws it out of the slicll. 

The fishing season commences in February, and ends about 
the beginning of April. The period allowed to the merchant 
to fish the banks is six weelcs, or two mouths at the utmost ; 
but there are several interruptions, which prevent the fishing 
days from exceeding more than about thirty. If it happens 
to be a very bad season, and many stormy days intervene 
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fluriiig the period allotted, the purchaser of the fishery is. 
often allowed a few days more as a favour. One considerable 
interruption proceeds from the number and diversity of lioli-* 
days observed by tlie divers of difl'erent sects and nations who 
are employed, Alany of the divers are of a black race, known 
by the name of JMarawas, and inhabiting tlie opjwsite coast 
of 'i’utucoix^en : tlic.se people, although of the Alalabar cast, 
are Roman Catlioiicks, and leave off w'ork on Sundays to at-^ 
tend prayers at tlic chapel of Arippo. Rut if many stormy 
flays, or Iliniloo and Alahomedan festivals (which arc never 
neglected on any account by the natives) occur to interrupt 
the regular course of fishing, the farmer is sometimes desirous 
that the Catholick JMarawas should inalce up the lost time 
by working on Sundays: but this he cannot compel them to 
do, without an order from the chief civil officer of govern- 
ment, Avho is appointed to superinteiifl the fishery. 

The boat.s and donics employed in the fishery do not be- 
long to Ceylon, but arc brought from flifferent ports of tlic 
continent; particnlai’ly Tutucorcen, Caracal, and Negapatam, 
on the Coromandel* coast ; and Colaiig, a small place on the 
Alalabar coast, between Cape Comorin and Anjanga. The 
divers from Colang arc accounted the best, and arc only ri- 
valled by the Lubbalis, who remaiu ou the island of Alaiiaar 
for the purpose of being trained iu this art. Previous to 
the commencement of the fishery, all the boats rendezvous 
at Condatcliy; and it is Iiere they are numbered and con- 
tracted for. 
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During the season, all tlie boats regularly sail and return 
together. A signal gun is fired at Arippo, about ten o’clock 
at night, when the whole fleet sets sail with the land breeze. 
They reach the banks before day-break ; and at sun-rise com-* 
mence fishing. In this they continue busily occupied till the 
sea-breeze, which arises about noon, warns them to retuin to 
the bay. As soon as they appear witliin sight, another gnu 
is filed, and the colours hoisted, to inform the anxious owncjs 
of their return. When the boats come to land, their cargoes 
are immediately taken out, as it is necessary to have tliciu 
completely unloaded before nigfit. AYliatever may have lx;en 
the success of their boats, the ownexs seldom m'ar the looks 
of disappointment; for, although they may liavc been unsuc- 
cessful one day, tliey look with the most complete assurance 
of better fortune to the next ; as the Brahmins and conjurers, 
whom they implicitly trust in defiance of all experience, luider- 
staiid too well the liberality of a man in hopes of good fortune, 
not to promise them all they can desire. 

Each of tlie boats carries twenty men, with a Timlal or chief 
boatman, who acts as pilot. Ten of the men row and assist 
the divers in re-ascending. The other ten are divers ; they go 
down into the sea by five at a time ; when the first five come 
up the other five go down, and by this method of alternately 
diving, they give each otlier time to recruit themselves for a 
fresh plunge. 

In order to accelerate the descent of the divers, large stones 
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are employed: five of thc.s« are brought in each boat for 
the purpose; they are of a reddish granite, common in thid 
country, and of a pyramidal shape, round at .top and bot- 
tom, with a hole perforated through the smaller end sufficient 
to admit a rope. Some of the divers use a stone shaped like 
a half-moon, which they fasten round the belly when they 
mean to descend, and thus keep their feet free. 

These people arc accustomed to dive from their very infancy, 
and fearlessly descend to the bottom in from four to ten fathom 
water, in search of the oysters. The diver, alien he is about 
to plunge, seizes the rope, to Avhich one of the stones we have 
described is attached, with the toes of his right foot, while 
he takes hold of a bag of net-work witli those of his left; 
it being customary among all the Indians to use their toes 
in working or holding as well as their fingers, and such is 
the power of habit that they can pick up even the smallest 
tiling from the ground with their toes as nimbly as an Euro- 
pean could with his fingers. The diver thus prepared, seizes 
another rope with his right hand, and holding his nostrils 
shut with the left, plunges into the water, and by the assist- 
ance of the stone speedily readies the bottom. He then hangs 
tlie net round his neck, aud witli much dexterity, and all 
possible dispatch, collects as many oysters as he can while he 
is able to remain under water, which is usually about two 
minutes. He then resumes his former position, makes a sig- 
nal to those above by pulling the rope in ius right hand. 
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and Is immediately by this means drawn up and brought into 
the boat, leaving the stone to be pulled up afterwards by tl>e 
rope attached .to it. 

The exertion undergone during this process is so violent,- 
that inx>n bc.‘ing brouglit into the boat, the divers discharge 
water fiom their mouth, cars, and nostrils, and frequently 
even blood. But this does not hinder them from goinjr down 
again in their turn. They will often make from forty to fifty 
plunges in one day ; and at each plunge bring up about 
a hundred oysters. Sonic rub their bodies over with oil, 
and stuff their ears and noses to prevent the water from 
entering; while others ase no precautions whatever. Althougii 
the usual time of remaining under water doe.H not much exceed 
two minutes, yet there are in.stane.es known of divers who could 
remain four and even five minutes, which was the case with 
a Caffree boy the la.st year 1 visited tlie fishery. The longt'.^t; 
instance ever known Avas that of a <liver Avho came from 
Anjango in 1797? nnd Avho absolutely remained niMk'r water 
full six minutes. 

This business of a diver, Avhich. appears so extraordinary 
and full of danger to an European, becomes quite familiar to 
an Indian, OAving to the natural suppleness of his limbs, and 
his habits from his infancy, llis chief terror and risciue arise 
from falling in AA’ith the groundshark Avhile at the bottom. 
This animal is a common and terrible inhabitant of ail the 
seas in these latitudes, and is a source of perpetual imeasi- 
ness to the adventurous Indian. Some of the divers, hoAvevci\, 
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arc so skilful as to avoid the shark even when they remain 
under water for a eonsiderahle lime. But the tenors of this 
foe are so eontinually before their eyes, and the uncertainty 
of escaping him so great, that these superstitious people seek 
for safety in supernatuial means. Before tliey begin diving, 
tlie priest, or cojijurer, is ahvays consulted, and whatever he 
says to them is received with the most imj)licit confidence. 
The preparation which he enjoins them consists of certain 
ceremonies acconling to tlic cast and sect to which they be- 
long, and on the exact ])erformance of these they lay the 
greaU'st stress. Their belief in the efficacy of these super- 
stitious rites can never be removed, however different the 
event may be from the predictions of their deluders : Govern- 
ment therefore wisely gives way to their prejudices, and ahvays 
keeps in pay some conjurers, to attend the divers and remove 
their fears. For though the.se people are so skilful and so 
much masters of their art, yet they will not on any account 
descend till the conjurer has performed his ceremonies, llis 
atlviees arc religiously observed, and generdlly have a tendency 
to preserve the health of the devotee. The diver is usually 
enjt)ined to abstain froin eating before he goes to plunge and 
tf) bathe himself in fresh water immediately after his return 
from the labours of the day. 

The conjurers are known in the Malabar language by the 
name of Pillal Karras, or binders of sharks. During the time 
of the fishery, they stand on the shore from the morning till 
the boats return in the afternoon, all the while muttering and 
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mumbling prayers, distorting their bodies into various strange 
attitudes, and performing ceremonies to which no one, not 
even themselves I believe, can attach any meaning. All this 
while it is necessary for them to abstain from food or drink, 
otherwise their prayers would be of no avail. These acts of 
abstinence, however, they sometimes dispense with, and regale 
themselves with toddy, a species of liquor distilled from the 
palm-tree, till they are no longer able to stand at their 
devotions. 

Some of the conjurcMs frequently go in the boats with the 
clivers, who are greatly delighted at the idea of having their 
protectors along with them ; but in my opinion, this fancied 
protection renders tlie divers more lia1)le to accidents, us it 
induces them to venture too much a!id without proper }ue- 
cautions, in full confidence of the infallible power of their 
guardians. It must not however be imagined, that tliese 
t;onjurers are altogether the dupes of their own arts, or that 
they accompany their votaries to the fishery merely from an 
anxious care of their safety; their principal purpose in going 
thither is, if possible, to filch a valuable pearl. As this is 
the case, it is evident that the superintendant of the fishery 
must look upon their voyages with a jealous eye; such, how- 
ever, is the devoted attachment of their votarie.s, that he is 
obliged to pass it over in silence, or at least to conceal liis 
suspicions of their real intentions. He must also never hint 
a doubt of their power over the sharks, as this might render 
the divers scrupulous of committing themselves to the deep, 
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or indeed deter them from fishing at all. The conjurers icap 
here a rich harvest, for l)cside.s being pnid by the govern- 
ment, they get money and presents of all sorts from the 
black merchants and those succ<'ssful in foiling up the oysters. 

The address of these fellows in redeeming their credit, when 
any untoward accident happens to falsity tlieir |)redictions, 
deserves to be noticed. Since the island came into our pos- 
session, a diver at the fishery oiu* year lost his leg, ippon 
which the head conjurer was called to account for the disaster. 
Ills answer gi\cs the most striking picture of tlu' knowiedgi^ 
and capacity oi the people he had to deal with. Jle gravely 
told them, “ that an old witch Avho owaal him a gruiige, 
had just come from Colang on the IMalabar coast, and effected 
a counter-conjuration, which for the ’time rendered Ids spells 
fruitless ; that this had come to his knowledge too late to 
jircvcnt the accident which had happened, but tliat he would 
jiow shew Jiis own superiority over his antagonist by enchant- 
ing the sharks and binding up their mouths, so that no more 
accidents should happen during the season.” Fortunately for 
the <’onjurcr the event answered his prediction, and no further 
damage was sustained from the sharks during the fishery of 
that year. Whether this ^vas ow'ing to the prayers and charms 
of the conjurer, I leave my European reailers to de<‘ide ; but 
certainly it w'as firndy believed to he the case by the Indian 
divers, and he was afterwards held by them in the highest 
esteem and veneration. His merits horvever in this Irans- 
uction might be disputed, for there arc many seasons in which 
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n»> Mii h ju'cidtMils occur at all. 'I’lie appearance of a single 
shark is indeed s.uflicient to spread dismay among tlie "whoie 
body of divers ; for as soon as one of them sees a- shark he 
instantly gives the alarm to his companions, who as quickly 
communicate it to the otlicr boats ; a panic speedily seizes 
the wliole, and they often return to the hay withoid dshiiig 
any more for that day. The sharks which create ah this 
alarm sometimes turn out to be nothing more than a sharp 
stone on which the divers happen to alight. As false alarm-s 
excited in this manner prove very injurious to the ])rogrc.s:» 
of the fishery, e\'ery means is employed to ascertain whether 
they are well or ill founde<l ; and if the latter be the case, the 
authors of them are punished. These false alarms occurred 
more than once in the course of the last two or three seasons. 

The divers are paitl tlilferently ac:cording to their })rivatc 
agre(‘ment with the boat-owners. Tiny are paid either in 
jiioney, or with a proportion of tlie o}sters caught, wliich 
they take the chance of opening on their own account; the 
latter is the method most commonly adopted. The agreements 
with the people who hire out the l)oats are conducted much 
in the same manner. They contract either to rccei^'e a certain 
sum for the use of their boats, or pay the chief fanner of tin; 
banks a certain sum for permission to fish on their own account. 
Some of those who pursue the latter plan are very successful 
and become rich; while others arc great losers by the specula- 
tion. Oyster lotteries arc carried on here to a great extent; 
they consist of purchasing a quantity of the oysters unopened. 
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and running the chance of either finding or not fmding pearls, 
in them. The Eiu'opean officers and gentlemen, who attend 
here \ipon duty or through curiosity, are particularly fond of 
these lotteriel^^id very frequently make purchases of this, 
sort. 

The boat-owners and merchants are very apt to lose many 
of the best pearls w'hile the boats are on their return to the 
bay from the hanks, as the oysters when alive and left for 
some time undisturbed frequently open their shells of their 
o\m accord : a pearl may then be. easily discovered, and the 
oyster prevented by means of a bit of grass or soft wood from 
again closing its shell, till an opportunity offers of picking 
out the pearl. Those fellows who are employed to search 
among the fish also commit many depredations, and even 
swallow the pearls to conceal them; when this is suspected, 
tlie plan followed by the merchants is to lock the fellows up, 
and give them strong emetics and purgatives, which have fre- 
quently the effect of discovering the stolen goods. 

As soon as the oysters arc taken out of the boats, they 
are carried by the different people to whom they belong and 
placed in holes or pits dug in the ground to the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square places cleared and fenced 
round for the purpose ; each person having his own separate 
division. Mats are spread below them to prevent the oysters 
from touching the earth; and liere tliey are left to die and 
rot. As soon as they have passed through a state of putre- 
faction, and have become dry, they are easily opened w'ithout 
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nny danger of injuring the pearls, which might lie the case 
if they were opened fresh, as at that time to do so I’cquires 
great force. On the shell being opened, the oyster is minutely 
examined for the pearls: it is usual even to the oyster, 
as the pearl, though commonly found in shell, is not 
unfrexjuently contained in the body of the fish itself. 

The stench occasioned by the oysters being left to putrefy 
is intoleiuble ; and remains for a long while after the fishcjy 
is over. It corrupts the atmosphere for several miles round 
Condatchy, and renders the neighbourhood of that country 
extremely unpleasant till the monsoons and violent south- 
west winds set in and purify the air. The nauseous smell 
however is not able to overcome the hopes of gain : for months 
after the fishing season, numbers of jieople arc to be seen earn- 
estly searching and poring over the sands and places where 
the oysters had been laid to putrefy ; and some arc now and 
then fortunate enough to find a |X?arl that amply comjien- 
sates their trouble in searching after them. In 1797 white 
Mr. Andrews was collector, a Cooly, or common fellow’ of 
the lowest class, got by accident the most valuable pearl seen 
that season, and sold it to Mr. Andrews for a large sum. 

The pearls found at this fishery arc of a whiter colour 
than those got in the gulph of Ormus on the Arabian coast, 
but in other respects arc not accounted so pure or of such 
an excellent quality ; for though the w hite pearls are more 
esteemed in Europe, the natives prefer those of a yellowish 
or golden cast. Olf Tutucoreeii. which lies on the t'oroumnd<*l 
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coast, nearly opposite to Condatchy, there is another fishery; 
but the pearls found there are much inferior to those tvt'o 
species X have mentioned, being tainted with a blue or grey- 
ish tinge. 

Ill preparing the pearls, particularly in drilling and string- 
ing them, the black people are wonderfully expert. I was 
very much struck M'ith the instrument they employ in dril- 
ling, a.s well as tlie dexterity with which they use it. A 
machine made of wood, and of a shape resembling an obtuse 
inverted cone, about six inches in length, and four in breadth, 
is supported upon three feet, each twelve inches long. In the 
upper flat surface of this machine, holes or pits are formed 
to receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being beat in 
with a little wooden hainiuer. Tlie drilling instruments are 
spindles of various sizes according to that of the pearls ; they 
are turned round in a Mooden head by means of a bow 
handle to' which they are attached. The pearls being placed 
in the pits which we have already mentioned, and the point 
of the spindle adjusted to tliem, the workman presses on 
the wooden head 'of the machine with his left hand, while his 
right is employed in turning round the bow handle. During 
the process’ of drilling, he occasionally moistens the pearl 
l>y dipping the little finger of hia right hand in a cocoa- 
nut filled with water which is placed by him for that pur- 
pose ; this he does witli a dexterity and quickness which 
scarcely impedes the operation, and can only be acquired by 
much practice. 
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They liave also a variety of otlicr instruments, both for cut- 
ting and drilling the pearls. To clean, round, and polish them 
to tliat state in wliich we see them, a powder made of the pearls 
themselves is employed. These different <^rations in pre- 
paring the pearls occupy a great number of ^^ black men in 
various parts of tlie island. In the black town or pettah of 
Colombo in particular, many of them may every day be seen 
at this work, which is well worth the attention of any European 
who is not alieady acquainted with it. 

Such are the circumstances relative to the pearl fisher}^ 
which have fallen under my observation. Owing to its having 
been formerly inconsiderately exliaustcd by the avarice of tlie 
Dutch, it is not perhaps so productive as it once was. The 
revenue which Government derives from it is still however 
considerable, and may by good management be increased. 
Pearls are considered as the next staple of the island to cin- 
namon; the concourse of people which it attracts affords a 
facility for disposing of the other produce; and by proper 
management, advantage might be taken of the opportunity here 
offered to introduce our manufectures into various parts of India. 

Before we leave the bay of Gondatchy, it may be amusing 
to take a view of the various objects whicli most attract tlic 
attention of a stranger during the pearl fishery. The remark- 
able display of Indian manners, which are here seen in all tlieir 
varieties, is, perhaps, the most striking of these. Evciy cast 
has its- lepresentotives ; the arts practised by some, the cereo 
monies performed ty others, and the appearance of all, present 
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ilie richest repast ta tiie curiosity of ah European. In one 
place he may see jugglers and vagabonds of every description 
practising their tricks with a degree of suppleness and skill» 
which appear supernatural to the inhabitant of a cold climate ; 
in anotlier he may observe Fakeers, Brahmins, Priests, Pan** 
darams, and devotees of every sect, either in order to extort 
charity, or in consequence of some vqw, going tlu'ough the 
most painful operations with a degree of obstinate resolution^ 
which 1 could scarcely have believed or even conceived, had I 
not been an eye>witness. I hope it will not be thought an. 
improper digression from my narrative, if 1 mention a few of 
those circumstances which most attracted my notice : they are 
not particularly connected with a description of Ceylon, but 
they will certainly afford one source of amusement to the 
traveller who visits it.. 

The most painful acts of penance which tlie Indians un^ 
dergo, are in order to regain their cast, when they Iiave lost 
it either by eating tilings forbidden by the rules of their sect> 
or by having such connection with people of a different de- 
scription as is supposed to defile them. In this state they are 
held in abhorrence by persons of their own. sect, debarred 
from, all interequrse ivith them, and prohibited even to. touch 
tliem. From such a dreadful state of defilement, ttiey can be 
purified only by paying a large sum of money, .or by under- 
going the most incredible penances. Among tliose which I 
observed, I shall mention a few of the most remarkable. One 
of them will vow to hold his arm elevated over his head for 
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a certain number of years, without once letting it down; and 
this he will actually continue to do, till the arm can never 
afterwards be recovered to its natural position. Another will 
keep his hand shut till the nails on his lingers absolutely grow 
into the flesh, and appear quite through at the back of his 
hand. Many never suffer their hair to be combed, or their 
beards to be shaved: in this state the hair of their licads, 
which is of a brown or burnt colour, gets matted, and appears 
not unlike the mops we use in Europe; or hangs dovm in 
long dishevelled strings, similar to that which grows on a 
species of French lap-dogs. Some will vow never to lie down ; 
while, at the same time, they wear round their necks a large 
iron instrument not unlike a gird-iron without a handle. 

But one of the most extraordinary of these ceremonies 
which I have witnessed is, .swinging for their cast, as it is 
termed. A very high and strong post, or cocoa-tree, is 
planted firmly in the ground, crossways; on its top, another 
beam is placed in such a manner as to turn round on a pivot, 
aiwl made fast to the upright post by ropes reeved through 
both, like the yards to the mast of a ship; and from the 
end of the transvei*se beam, ropes and piillics arc suspended 
to hoist up the devotee. He then is brought out, attended 
by a number of people dancing liefore him ; and is led thrice 
round the swinging post by the Brahmins and his relations, 
with loud shouts, accompanied by music. In the mean tiriie a 
sheep is sacj'ificed, and the blood sprinkled about on the sur- 
rounding multitude, who arc eager tliat it shall fixll upon 
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tli^n. Barren women, in particular, are anxious to catch the 
drops, ill Itopes of being this means rendered fruitful ; and 
with a view to .secure the efficacy of tliis charm, they con- 
tjrive to work tliemselves up, during the ceremony, to the 
higliest pitch of religious delirium, tearing their hair and 
shrieking in the most dreadful manner. After the sacrifice is 
performed, tlie devotee is placed on his belly flat on the 
groimd; and two very large hooks, which have been previ- 
ously fixed to tlie ropes suspended from tlie end of the cross- 
beam, are inserted deep mto the flesh of his back just under 
the shoulders : other ropes are also placed under his breast 
and across his thiglis, to lielp^to sustain the weight of his 
body. He is then, by means of tlie ropes and ptillies, hoisted 
up to the cross treei immediately under wliich he continues 
suspended; and in tliis position he is drawn round the post 
two or three times. During tliis painful ceremony he repeats 
a certain number of prayers, and continues to throw among 
the crowd flowers which he had taken up with him for the pur- 
pose : tliese are considered as sacred relicks, whidi will keep 
away all disease, and ensure happiness ever after; and the 
surrounding multitude scramble for tliem as eagerly as an 
English mob for money thrown among them. 

This ceremony is by no means unfirequent, and I have lad 
occasion to be present at more than one, during my stay ui 
Ccykni. The last I saw performed was at Coliunho in 1799 , 
wlien the cross beam broke, and the man fiilling to the ground 
tras killed on the spot. A moor of the Moply cast had pre- 
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Tiously observed to the crowd, who •were princtpoliy Malabars 
of the same eect with the devotee, that the tindier was not 
strong enough to bear tlie man, and would certainly break. 
This proving actually to be the case, the Malabars affirmed 
that the Moor liad by his prediction bewitched it; and in 
revenge they attacked him with such fury, that he would cer- 
tainly have been killed, had not 1 with a few otlier European 
officers and Sepoys, whom curiosity had brought to tlie spot, 
interfered and rescued liim out of tlicir hands. 

The priests who attend at Condatdiy on account of these 
and other ceremonies, as well as many otlier sects of religious 
mendicants, are a great nuisance tliere ; for, besides being ex- 
ceedii^ly lazy and idle, they are likewise very impudent and 
troublesome. But they are not the only pests which annoy 
the multitudes collected at tlie pearl fishery. There are be- 
sides a crowd of jugglers, snake-catchers, dancing boys and 
girls of all descriptions, as well as many who follow no otlier 
occupation but to procure tlieir livelihood by the arts of 
filching and thieving, at which they arc exceedingly dexterous. 
This practice, however, is the more pardonable in them, as 
it appears to be an inlicrent propensity in an Indian. In 
their dealings with an European, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself, they never fail to employ their skill in over- 
reaching Iiim. It is only however by pilfering and stealing 
that lie suffers from them, for they hardly ever venture to 
rob or take his goods from liim by open force. So great, in- 
deed, is the awe which the atchievements of the Europeans 
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amongst them, according to the parts they were to act in 
procuring it: but the mock tliief who hadMb^i punished and 
turned off from hi& employiuent on account of his share in 
the transaction, thought liimself also entitled to a greater share 
in the profits than the rest were willing to allow him; and 
his claims not being admitted,, he discovered tlie a^ir to tlic 
boat-owner. Upon this, application was instantly made to the 
officer commanding here, when the whole set were severely 
punished ; and the pearl, being at length traced out, was re- 
stored to the proprietor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Vutallom salt-works — Nigumbo — Fishery there — March of the 
British troops from Nigumbo — Surrender of Columbo. 

The coast as you pass along from Manaar to Columbo, 
presents in general nothing but the most desert and barren 
appearance, except where it is covered by almost impenetra- 
ble jungles. A great variety of curious shells are indeed ibund 
along the shores, some of them valuable. The oyster shells 
themselves are a species of mother-of-pearl in the inside, the 
surface of which is so indented with uneven lines, that when 
paint or inlc is rubbed over it and then gently wiped off, it 
leaves behind figures of birds, trees, men's heads, and such 
like appearances, owing to its sinking into the cavities. 

The distance from Manaar to Columbo is upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles. A few small places occur in the way 
where detachments are posted for the protection of travellers. 
Most of the road is extremely bad, and the country very 
much infested with buhaloes and elephants ; in the track 
which lies between Manaar and Chilou in particular, where 
the jungle comes down to the very shore, and no other way 
is to be found for a considerable distance but narrow paths 
which pass through it, these animals often present themselves 
in the road to the great annoyance of travellers. Other 
obstacles also occur in tliis journey. At Pomparipo a broad 
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lake is to be passed, which becomes impossible during tlic 
rainy season. There arc besides in the way two or three broad 
rivers, as the Mosulee and Madragar, which issue from the 
mountains in the interior. 

The first post you come to is Calpenteen, opposite to a 
small island of the same name v hich lies a little way out at 
sea. A company or two of Malays is stationed here, and 
when I left the island, it was commanded by a Dutch officer 
who had entered into our servdee and rcccivcd this appoint- 
ment from Governor North. This is one of the best places 
on the whole island for game. 

Putallom, which lies not far distant, is remarkable for its 
salt-pans. This place before the arrival of Europeans on the 
island, su[)pli( d the natives with salt ;. and on account of its 
convenient situation, uas pitched upon by the Dutch ft)r 
manufacturing the salt with Mhich they supplied the king of 
Candy’s dominions, according to the articles of their treaty 
with him. The salt-pans arc formed by an arm of the sea 
which overflows part of the country between Putallom and 
Calpenteen. A very large quantity of salt Avas manufactured 
here by the Dutch; they looked ujK)n it as of the highest 
importance to' their intere.sts in the island, and the most 
formidable weapon which it was in their power to employ 
against the. native king, as it was iinpo.s.sible for him to pro- 
cure any but through their means. ,Sinc(i Ave have obtained 


possessipn of the 


entirely neglected. 


island, this manufacture has been almost 
It is frapable hoAvever of being rendered: 
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very profitable, as it is the only one of the kind on this side 
of the island, and the most conveniently situated for supply- 
ing the king of Candy’s dominions. The Dutch enacted 
severe laws to prevent individuals from manufacturing or 
ti-ading in this article, the government taking upon itself 
the management of the works and the care of supplying both 
its own subjects and the Candians. In order to keep a 
constant check on the latter, the Dutch were (lareful not to 
allow them too great a quantity at once ; and whatever 
remained at Putallom after supplying the demands of eaeli 
year they destroyed, that it might not be seized upon by 
surprise. 

A little farther southward lies Chilou, a village where the 
Dutch have erected houses for the entertainment of strangers. 
It stands on the banks of a broad river; with another at no 
great dislanee. The country around this place is particularly 
W'ild ; and perliaps there is no road in the island more dan- 
gerous to travel, from the multitude of wild beasts w ith w Inch 
it is infested. 

From this place nothing w^orthy of obserN’^ation occurs till 
>vc arrive at Nigumbo, a very pleasant village, within twenty- 
four miles of Coluinbo. The. flat and open country to w'hicli 
W'e are now come, presents a most beautiful prosi>ect to tlu? 
traveller. The fields are every Avherc fertile, and clothed 
with a profusion of productions which offer a channing 
variety to the eye. The pastures are of the greenest and 
richest kind ; and the fields arc peculiaidy well adapted to 
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rice, from the constant supply of water ; as the whole is very 
easily inundated during the rainy season. The number of 
rivers which intersect, and sliady hedges which surround these 
rich fields, joined to the beautiful topes or groves every where 
interspersed among them, at once contribute to their fertility, 
and give them tlie most luxurious appearance. 

Nigumbo is situated on the sea coast in a most picturesque 
spot, accounted one of the healthiest in the island. Many 
Dutch families on this account reside here, and have houses 
and gardens scattered up and down in delightful groves of 
cocoa-nut and other trees. Nigumbo is the largest village 
in Ceylon, and for its size contains the greatest number of 
inhabitants. The Dutch built a fort here for the protection 
of the cinnamon-cutters, as a considemblc quantity of that 
spice grows in the adjacent district. Store-houses are also 
erected in the fort, where the cinnamon, after being dried, 
is lodged, till an opportunity offers to convey it to Columbo. 
This cinnamon is reckoned equal in quality to any in the 
island. 

The fort is not ' strong, being only defended by a steep 
square embankment of sand ent:ompasscd with a thick hedge 
of the milk-tree : the front alone is constructed of stone work, 
aiwl has a regular gate and draw-bridge at its entrance. At 
each angle of the square is a bastion with a few old guns 
planted on tliem; and in the gateway are guard-houses with 
an arched cupola for a bell. Within the fort arc three long 
ranges of buildings, which serve for barracks to the troops- 
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and for store-houses to the cinnamon. The command was 
formerly given to a subaltern; but according to the new 
arrangements made by Governor North, it is given to a 
field officer, who also acts as president of the Landraed, or 
civil court appointed to hear and determine differences 
among the natives, and take cognizance of the crimes com- 
mitted within this district. 

These civil courts existed under the government of the 
Dutch, and are now established by Mr. North at all the 
military posts and commands round the island. The com- 
manding officer, who is alvi'ays the president, after investi- 
gating any affair brought before him, if he finds it of a 
trivial nature, has the power to decide the dispute, or punish 
tlie offence on the spot, of his own authority. If the affair 
appears to be intrit:atc or of sufficient magnitude, he remits 
it to tlie head court at Columbo, with his own opinion and 
remarks on the evidence. This institution saves an infinity 
of trouble that would otherwise arise from the captious and 
litigious disposition of the natives. It also greatly promotes 
the distribution of justice, as the president by taking the evi- 
dence on the spot has an opportunity of acquiring information 
which the distance might othemise prevent from reaching the 
court at Columbo. 

Nigumbo is very advantageously situated for carrying on 
inland trade, particularly with Columbo and its neighbour- 
hood, as a branch of the Mulivaddy here runs into the sea. 
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At the mouth of it is a small harbour, where sloops and other 
small vessels often put in and land their cargoes, w'hicli ai-e 
afterwards conveyed up the Mulivaddy, and then, by canals 
whitii communicate with it, to the lake which skirts the 
toMii of Coluinbo. The country through which this com- 
munication is carried on is perfectly flat for a great way in 
c\'ery direction, and abounds with considerable lakes and 
rivers, wdiich give tlie greatest facility to forming canals. 
The sides of the rivers and canals are skirted with thick 
woods and jungle, which aftbrd a most grateful shade to the 
jwssengers from the scorching heat of tlie sun, and also 
supply the inhabitants with plenty of fuel, as the rivers do 
with the gi’catcst abundance of fish. With both of these 
last articles, Ceylon is much better provided than any other 
part of India which I have visited. 

One of the principal articles exported from Nigumbo by 
the inland communications consists of fish. This trade is 
considered as the property of government, and is annually 
farmed out for several thousand rupees. A Moor or Malabar 
man is usually the •farmer, and he alone is allowed to dispose 
of the fish caught here. He employs all the boats belonging 
to the place, -paying the owners a certain daily hire. The 
people lui engages are compelled by thO authority of govern- 
ment to fish every day that the weather will permit, Sundays 
and particular festivals excepted. Tliese fishermen are obliged 
to purchase from the farmer any fish they may want for 
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their own use. Whether this system be the best for govern- 
ment, or for the fishermen may be disputed ; but it is plainly 
the worst for the purchaser, as all competition is destroyed. 

Although Columbo has a very extensive fishery of its own, 
yet it is also largely supplied fiom Nigumbo. The fish as 
soon as caught are put into boats, conveyed by the rivers 
and canals during the night, and sold in the bazars next 
morning. 

I was struck with a curious method of catching fish prac- 
tised by the natives in the lakes and rivers adjoining to Ni- 
gumbo. They go into the Avater up to tlie middle of the 
tliigh, carrying in tlicir hands a round basket of a conical 
form, something resembling our >rire rat-traps without the 
bottom. This they suddenly plunge into the water quite 
down to the mud. They soon find whether they liave eiiclo.sed 
a fish by its beating against the sides of tlie basket: when 
this is the case, they thrust down their arm through the 
hole at the top and lay hold of it. Tliey string the fish as 
they catch them on a piece of rattan or bamboc, which is 
fastened round their waist ; and I have often seen them quite 
loaded W'ith what they caught in this mamier. AVhile the 
operation of plunging the basket is continued, other persons 
arc employed in splashing tlie W'ater all around in order to 
make the fish go towards the basket. 

Besides the produce of the fisheries, other sorts of traflfie 
are carried on at Nigumbo to a considerable amount. It is 
to this place that the adjacent country sends such articles aa 
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are destined for exportation; the vessels wliicli arc to receive 
them come to anchor off the harbour, when the goods are 
carried on board and conveyed to the different parts of 
India. 

The inhabitants contain a number of Moors, Malabars, and 
Indian Portuguese ; and it is rertiarked, that the women of 
these casts as well as of the native Cinglese, are prettier here 
than at Columbo and other more noted places. For its cool, 
healthy, and pleasant situation, Nigumbo is usually ranked 
next to. Jafnapatam, though some give the preference to 
Cattura, another delightful village about thirty miles south 
of Columbo. 

The English landed at Nigumbo in February 1796, when 
they made themselves masters of it without opposition. 

From Nigumbo southward the road is extremely pleasant ; 
it is shaded tlic whole way, and there are a number of 
resting places provided for travellers. About Iialf way to 
Columbo is a very large choultry or barracks, to which the 
officers of the garrisons frequently go (>n shooting parties. 
It is situated in a most agreeable spot in the midst of a 
picturesque country; and snipe and other game abound in 
this quarter. ' 

After the taking of Nigumbo, General Stewart with the 
fifty - second, seventy- third, and seventy -seventh regiments, 
three battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment of Bengal ar- 
tillery, marched to attack Columbo. The road through wliich 
he had to pass presented apparently the most formidable 
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obstacles. ThoK rivers irhich add so much to the beauty 
and richness’ of the coxmtry, and those woods which afford so 
much comfort to the traveller, presented so many bars to the 
march of an army, and opportunities to annoy them. For 
twenty miles the road may be considered as one continued 
defile capable of being easily defended against a much supe* 
rior force. It was intersected by two broad, deep, and rapid 
rivers, and several smaller ones, besides ravines whose bridges 
had been broken down. Each side of the path tlirough which 
our army marched was covered with thick woods and jungle, 
from whence the enemy had an oportunity of destroying their 
adversaries without even being seen themselves. In such a 
situation General Stewart every moment expected an attack, 
and was exceedingly surprised, as were all the officers, at 
being suffered to pass through such a strong and diflicult 
country without the smallest opposition. Nothing can give a 
more striking idea of the degraded state to w’hicli the Dutch 
military establisliments at Cejion were reduced, than their suf- 
fering an enemy to advance unmolested in such circumstances. 
Neither want of skill or prudence on the pa»‘t of the officers, 
nor want of discipline on that of the soldiers could have pro- 
duced such disgraceful effects . It is only to the total extinc- 
tion of public spirit, of every sentiment of national liononr, 
that such conduct can be attributed. A tliirst of gain and of 
private emolument appears to liave swallowed up ei'^ery other 
feeling in the breasts of the Dutchmen *, and this is a striking 
warning to all commercial nations to be careful tliat those 
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sentiments which engage them to extend their dominions, do 
not obliterate those by which alone they can be retained and 
defended. 

If tlieir unmolested march seemed unaccountable, the cir- 
cumstances which followed still more surprised our British 
soldiers. The first obstacle w'hich opposed itself to General 
Stewart, was the Alutwal river at the distance of about four 
miles from Columbo ; and here the enemy, who made their 
appearance for the first time, seemed determined to dispute 
the passage. Nature had done every thing in her power to 
render their resistance effectual. The river was here half a 
mile broad, and ran in such a direction as nearly to cut off 
and insulate for three or four miles that tract of country 
which immediately presented itself to our army. A little 
neck of land on the south-side afltorded the only entrance to 
this tract, which from its strength w'as called the Grand Pass. 
A battery erected by the Dutch on the Columbo side, com- 
manded the passages, and General Stewart was of course 
obliged to halt. The army lay here for two days preparing 
themselves for a difficult enterprise, when they were astonished 
to learn that the Dutch had tlwown the guns of the battery 
into the river, evacuated the post, and retreated precipi- 
tately into the garrison of Columbo. The British at first 
doubted the truth of the intelligence, and then supposed it was 
a stratagem of the enemy to draw them across, and afterwards 
attack them with advantage. As no opposition, however, now 
prc.sentcd itself on the other side of the river, it was resolved 
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to carry over the army, which was speedily effected on rafts 
of baniboe, and a few boats from oiir ships lying at anchor 
off the mouth of the river. Our troops then encamped in a 
large grove of cOcoa-nut trees, with a Malay village in front. 
The position was very advantageous, as the river, from its 
winding course, protected our right flank and rear, while the 
left was skirted by a very thick wood or jungle, which ex- 
tended nearly to the Black Town of Columbo. Our ships, 
which lay at no great distance, were ready to furnish tlie 
army with every thing necessary. It was of this last cir- 
cumstance that the Dutch took advantage to excuse their 
pusillanimous conduct in abandoning siK*h an excellent posi- 
tion. They said they were afraid of troops being landed from 
the ships between them and the fort of Columbo, and thus 
cutting off their retreat. But those who arc acquainted with 
the situation of the country will look iqxm this as a very 
poor palliation of their cowardice, as even supposing we had 
attempted to land troops betw'cen them and tlie tort, a secure 
retreat was opened to them by the thick wood on the left, 
through which, from our not knowing tlie ground, it would 
have been dangerous and improper for us to pursue them. 

Whilst our troops lay here, the Dutch sent out from Co- 
luinbo a large party of JVIalays under the command of 
Colonel Raymond, a Frenchman, to attack us, which they 
did rather unexpectedly in the morning about day-break. 
Our troops, however, particularly our flank companies under 
Colonel Barbut, gave them such a warm reception, tluit th<^ 
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soon retired very precipitately and with great loss ; their 
brave commander was mortally wounded and died a few 
days after. Tlie loss on our part was not material ; and this 
was the last and only attempt made by the enemy to op- 
pose us. 

Our army was now come to Columbo the capital of the 
Dutch dominions in Ceylon, large, fortified, and capable of 
a vigorous defence ; and here they seemed to have concentra- 
ted their resistance. On our appearing before it, however, a 
capitulation Avas immediately proposed, and in a few days 
after, this important place was surrendered into our hands. 
To examine the causes wliicli led to this unexpected conduct 
may be of use to our own nation, and the commanders of 
our garrisons abroad. 

Previous to the British troops appearing before Columbo, 
its garrison liad been in some measure weakened by the loss 
of the Swiss regiment de Meuron, which for a long time had 
composed part of it. This regiment, upon the term of its 
agreement with the Dutch liaving expired a few months before 
General Stewart was sent against Ceylon, had transferred its 
services to our government ; and other troops had not 
hitherto been' procured from Holland or 'Batavia to replace 
it at Columbo. The strength of the garrison was by this 
means impaired; but the want of numbers was not its prin- 
cipal <lcfect, as upon marching out after the surrender,, it 
was found to consist of two battalions of Dutcli troops, tlic 
French regiment of Wirtemberg, besides native troops; 
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forming in all a number fully equal to the force »cnt 
against it. 

The dissensions among both tiie civil and militaiy officers 
of the garrison was a cause which more powerfully liasteiied 
its surrender. Tiiose principles which have produced so 
many convulsions and atrocities in Europe, bad also pene- 
trated into tliis colony. The Governor, M. Van Angiebeck, 
was a very respectable old officer of moderate principles and 
a mild disposition. Many of tliose under him were, however, 
violent republicans of the jacobin party; they declaimed 
against the Governor as a raau of a weak mind, and wished 
to place in the government his son, whom they had gained 
over to their own principles. The violence of this party had 
gone to an alarming height; they had already begun to 
denounce their opponents, and several respectable gentlemen 
would in all probability liave fallen victims to their fury, had 
not the sudden arrival of the EngUsli at this critical moment 
rescued them from impending destruction. 

The state of discipline in .the garrison had also fallen into 
the most sliamcful disorder. Drunkenness and mutiny were 
carried to the gi'eatest height. Tlie old Governor has fre- 
quently declared at the tables of our officers, tliat he was 
in constant danger of his life from their mutinous conduct. 
He had. resolved to defend the |dace to tlie lost, but such 
was the state of insubordination which prevailed, tliat he 
could not by any means induce the Dutch troops, and in 
particular the officers, to march out against the enemy. 
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Personal safety, an object scarcely ever attended to by our 
troops cither by .sea or land, seemed in them to overpower 
every sense of duty or honour. A few of them went to 
accompany the Malay troops on the expedition I have 
already mentioned ; hut scarcely had they reached the gates of 
the Black 'J’own when their courage evaporated, and they left 
the Malays to their fate. Not above one or two European 
officers met us in that action besides the brave Colonel 
Raymond, who was ashamed of being connected ndth such 
poltroons, and Mould have brought their conduct to public 
censure had not his life fallen a noble sacrifice to his sense 
of honour. 

Tliis state of total insubordination, the violence of the 
jacobin party, and the ft'ar of an i \ternal massacre, induced 
the Governor to enter into a privatt treaty for surrender 
with the English as soon as they appeared before the place. 
He let his troops, however, know that such a measure was 
in agitation; but this produced no effect on their disorders^ 
and he at length signed the capitulation without their knoM”^- 
ledge, and I believe without their consent. Our troops M'ere sud- 
denly introduced into the fort, and had nearly entered before 
the Dutch were aware of it. They M’ere found by us in a 
state of the most infamous disorder and drunkenness; no 
discipline, no obedience, no s{)irit. They now began to vent 
the most bitter reproaches against the Governor, accusing 
him as the author of that disgrace M’hich their own conduct 
had brought upon them ; and seemed in a tumultuous crowd 
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determined to display a desperate courage when it was now 
too late. The IMalay troops alone kept up any apjx^arance 
of discipline. Even they, however, were led away by the 
contagious example of the rest; and several of them in con- 
cert with the jacobin party among the Dutch, attacked the 
Gr)vernor’s house, and fired into it Avith an intent to kill 
him; crying aloud, that he had betrayed them and sold 
tlicirr to the English. Nor was it Avithout much difficulty 
that these mutineers were compelled to evacuate the fort, 
and ground their arms. 

It Avas grateful to the heart of a Briton to behold the 
steady conduct and excellent discipline of our troops on this 
occasion, Avhen contrasted Avith the riotous and shameful con- 
duct of the Dutch .soldiers. An officer avIio Avas an eye- 
Avitness, as.sured me that the Dutch soldiers Avent so far as 
even to strike at our men Avith their muskets, calling them 
insulting and opprobrious names, and even spitting upon 
them as they passed. This behaviour entirely corresponded 
Avith their former coAvardice, and Avas etpially despised by our 
countrymen. I liaAc often since conversed on the subject 
Avith the JMalay officers, Avho seemed to Irn’C embraced en- 
tirely the same sentiments Avith regard to it. They Avere all 
highly disgusted Avith the pusillanimous conduct of the Dutch, 
particularly in the affair at the Grand Pass, Avhere they left 
them Avithout any assistance to fight by thenisch'es. Tlieii- 
contempt for their former masters, and their admirati(An of 
the valour of our troops, lias served to render the JMalays 
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our most sincere friends, and they are now formed into a 
steady and well disciplined regiment in the British ser\'ice. 

These facts with regard to the easy capture of Ceylon 
tend to throw the severest reflections on the Dutch garrison 
there, but by no means serve to shew that the enterprise 
on our part was not attended with tlie greatest danger. 
The opposition of even a very small body of men must have 
occasioned much difficulty and loss to our men, uo.a;'»'er 
great General Stewart’s military talents, and however brave 
the troops he commanded. Nature, indeed, seems to have 
done every thing in her power to secure the approaches ta 
Columbo on this side. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Description of Columbo—The fort-r-Pettah — Harbour^lnhaln-' 
tants —Trade — Expence of living. 

COLUMBO, the capital of Ceylon, and the seat of Govern- 
ment, is a place of very considerable extent. Although Trin- 
comalee, on account of its situation and harbour, be of more 
consequence to this nation to retain, yet Columbo in every 
other respect is greatly superior. The number of its inhabi- 
tants is much greater ; its fort and black town are much 
larger; the country where it is situated far more fertile, and 
the rich district depending upon it much wider, being not less 
than twenty leagues in length, and ten in breadth. It is 
situated in the west, or rather towards the south-west part 
of the island, in about 7“ north latitude, and 78® east longitude 
from London. 

The fort is placed on a peninsula projecting into the sea. 
From this situation it derives many advantages, as it is exposed 
on all sides to the sea breezes, by which means the air. is 
rendered temperate and healthy, though so very near the equa- 
tor. The fort is upwards of a mile in circumference, and is 
in a great measure indebted to nature for its strength ; though 
it is also tolerably w'ell fortified by art. The Dutch were very 
careless in improving its natural advantages ; and neglected 
many obvious opportunities both without and within of ren- 
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dering it nearly impregnable. There is no hill or rising ground 
in the neiglibourhood, sufficiently elevated to command it ; and 
but few places near it where boats can land with safety. On 
the south side tlie surf runs so high, and the slK)re is so 
rocky, that it M'ould be dangerous to approach it. On the 
west side of the bay where the sea is smoother, and near the 
wharf or landing place, which at all seasons of the year is 
safe for boats, the only attempt could be made; but these 
quarters are so well defended by the batteries which command 
tlie harbour, that there is hardly any probability of its suc- 
ceeding. 

On the west side of the fort, and facing the sea, are two 
very fine batteries, en barbet, intended for the security of the 
harbour. They stand on a part that projects a considerable 
way from the main body of the fort, from which they are 
separated by a high wall and ditch flanked with bastions, and 
having gates tliat communicate with the interior of the fort. 
It is here, that the wharf or landing place is formed: it con-» 
sists of large piles of timber, extended several yards into the 
sea, and affording a very commodious station for loading and 
unloading sloops, and large boats, which can be brought close 
alongside. At this end of the fort several store-houses and 
barracks, for half a regiment, are erected. 

The ramparts of tlie fort are very strong, having eight prin- 
cipal bastions, including the two already described. They are 
distinguished by the names of the towns in Ilqlland, the 
Leyden, Amsterdam, Harlem, &c. There are also a number 
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of lesser ones, with curtains, banquets, and parapets, commu- 
nicating with each other all around the fort, and fitted for 
troops to line and defend with musquetry and ficld-piccts. 
The want of bomb-proof casements, is the chief disadvantage 
of tlic place; the powder magazine is the only building con- 
structed in that manner. Were the fort to be bombarded 
from ships on the south or west side, as it easily might, this 
want would be particularly felt. 

Tlie whole fort is surroimded by a broad and deep wet 
ditch, over which draw-bridges are thrown at each of tlie 
gates. On the outside are some small magazines, with a pow- 
der mill and a saw mill, attached to tire fort. 

Ac^oining to the covert v'ay, and at the foot of the glacis, 
is a lake in some parts extending three or four miles into the 
country in a nortii-east direction. For near a mile on the 
outside of the fort, the neck of land (which comiects ^t with 
the country) is not above five or six hundred yards broad; 
and in the middle of this space lies the lake, leaving only room 
on each side for a narrow causeway. An approach of this 
sort, and so completely commanded, would render it very dif- 
ficult for an enemy to storm. Near tlie glacis it may be en- 
tirely cut off, by opening the sluices and cutting the road across, 
when the lake w'ould be connected with the sea, and the gar- 
rison completely insulated. 

In the centre of the lake stands an island, communicating 
with a sally-port on the east face, by a narrow causeway and 
draw-bridges. It was called by the Dutch slave-island, from 
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its being the place to which they sent their sick slaves. It 
is a remarkably pleasant spot, full of cocoa-nut trees. A bat- 
talion of Malays is stationed here. There is also an excellent 
house built by the Dutch, which they employed as a mason’s 
lodge, with a very pretty garden attached to it. This island 
is very convenient, as it lies so contiguous to the fort, and 
opens the nearest way to the cinnamon gardens, which are 
close by it. 

The fort has three gates ; the principal one where the main- 
guard is stationed, is called the Delft gate, and leads into the 
pettah or black to\ni. It has t^vo draw-bridges to pass over 
the ditch, which here forms an angle. At each of the gates 
are guard houses with a subaltern’s guard placed over them. 

The plan of Columbo is regular. It is nearly divided into 
four equal quarters by two principal streets, which cross each 
other, and extend the whole length of the town. To these, 
smaller ones run parallel, with connecting lanes between them. 
At the foot of the ramparts on the inside is a broad street 
or way, which goes round the whole fort, and communicates 
with the bastions and soldiers* barracks ; and also affords, at, 
the different angles, open spaces for their private parading. 

The grand parade is by no means sufficient for the gani- 
son, as it can hardly contain one complete regiment. On one 
side of it are ranges of public offices for the civil and mili- 
tary departments, with the town or stadt-house in the centre 
of them, where the Dutch held their High Court of .Justice. 
On our arrival here we found a lack and wheel, with a great 
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variety of other implements of torture, which had been used 
for inflicting punishment on criminals, particularly slaves ; but 
these modes of punishment, so shocking to human nature, and 
so abhorrent to the feelings of a Briton, were immediately 
abolished by our government. 

On the other side of the grand parade stand the cinnamon 
store-houses, or ga-SxnvnSy as they are called here. At the 
bottom of the parade stands a small building, used as the 
fort major’s ofiice, which is only u^orthy of notice from a cu- 
rious circumstance, tliat gives a very poor idea of the state 
of civilization among the Dutch at Ceylon. While General 
Stewart v'as on his march hither from Nigumbo, duiing a 
thunder storm, a very usual occurrence in this part of the 
world, a weather-cock on the top of this building happened 
to Ik; struck by lighluing ; a circumstance which made a very 
deep impression on the minds of the Dutch, and vas consi- 
dered as an omen of their future ill-success. 

At the upper end of the parade, the Dutch government 
had begun to erect a church, but it has never been finished. 
The Dutch usually atMIded divine service at a very handsome 
and spacious church in the black town, about a mile distant 
from the fort; and worship is still performed there for the 
English, either before or after that of the Dutch inhabitants. 
The march to this church was attended with considerable in- 
convenience to our troops, in this sultry climate; on which 
account Governor North was about to roof in the church, 
within the fort, for their accommodation. 
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' Tlie government house, which fjices the harbour, is a very 
long and capacious building, but more convenient than elegant. 
Several offices are attached to it, where the business of govern- 
ment is transacted. Behind it is an excellent garden, origi- 
nally intended for a tanhy or reservoir, in tlie event of a siege ; 
for, though every house has a well plentifully supplied with 
water through the whole year, yet it is of a brackish quality, 
and unfit to drink. On this account the Europeans belonging 
both to the civil and military establishment, are supplied with 
water from springs about a mile from tlie fort. It is brought 
by means of bullocks in leathern bags, called here puckally 
bags, a certain number of which is attached to every regiment 
and garrison in India. Black fellows, called puchally hoys, are 
employed to fill the bags, and drive- the bullocks to the quar- 
ters of the different Europeans. When the troops are on a 
inarch, a different mode is practised. A certain number of 
negroes, appointed for the purpose, carry on their shoulders 
smaller leathern bags with pipes attached to tliem, called heastics^ 
With these they run along the line, giving water to evdry 
soldier who stands in need of it; ftd as soon as the bags 
are empty, replenish them at the first spring or river they 
mect -with. 

Colombo is built more in the European style, if such an 
analogy can at all be drawn, than any other garrison in India. 
The interior of the fort has also more the appearance of a 
regular town; as none of those huts, peculiar to the natii^es, 
are allowed to be erected in it. The Dutch houses are all ro 
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gularly built, though few of them are above one story high. 
An Englishman is also surprised to And all the windows here 
having glass-panes after the European manner ; as in our other 
Indian settlements, V enetian blinds and shutters are cliicfly used. 
This proceeds probably from the particular customs of the 
Dutch, who love here, as well as in Europe, to keep their 
houses close shut both in the hot and cold seasons, wiiile we 
endeavour to liave them as open as possible, in order to admit 
the air freely. 

Before each house, and connected witli it, is a large open 
space roofed in and supported on pillars of wood. It is called 
a viranda, and is intended to afford a shade from the sun, and 
an opportunity of enjoying any refreshing breeze that springs 
up from the sea, without being exposed to the scorching beams 
from above. Here it is customary to ace the ix'ople walking 
about, or lolling in a cliair with their feet supjxn'ted against 
the railing, wdiich is placed along the pillars, to the height 
of three or four feet. In addition to this refuge from the 
sultry rays, the houses arc agreeably shaded by a double row 
of thick spreading trees, planted on each side of the several 
streets. These take off from the dazzling and sultry glare 
reflected by the walls, which are all plaistcrctl over and 
white-waslied with a very fine bright lime made of burnt 
shells. The colour is beautifully white, and may contribute to 
the coolness of the hoitses, but throws an uiisupportable glare 
in the eyes of the passenger along the streets. 

Most of- the houses are of the same construction, and consist 
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of the hall in the front, with a chamber at each side, and 
another room in the back part, equal in lengtli to tlie other 
three, and called the hack mranda. This apartment, owing to 
the sloping form of the roofs, is much lower than those in the 
front. Behind the back viranda are one or two ranges of 
smaller buildings, proportioned to the size of tlie house to 
W'hich they are attached, and intended for the accommoda- 
tion of the servants, for cellars, and sometimes for sleeping 
rooms. ^ 

The .houses are covered with indented tiles; very indiffer- 
ently indeed, as 1 have liad occasion to remember from ex- 
^rience. During the rainy season most of them admit water 
in such a mann^^ that it is difficult to find a dry spot to 
place one’s head under. I Imve frequently been obliged to 

f 

exert my ingenuity on such occasions; and, after all, could 
barely make a shift to sleep a whole night in one place with- 
out getting drenched. The chief cause of these disasters to 
the tiles arises from the crows, who are in the habit of pick- 
ing up bones and other things from the streets and yards, and 
carrying them to’ the tops of the houses, , where ^ stout battle 
usually ensues for the plunder, to tlie great . annoyance of the 
people below, and .the continual destruction of Uie tiles/ The 
monkics also, a number of whoio run wild about the fort, arc 
often very troublesome, and lend their assh^tance in demoUshr 
ing the tiles. Both the crows and monkies know, liow to avail 
themselves of any entrance, whidi they find or make into the 
houses; and it requires no small attention to prevent them 
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tioiu picking up loose articles. Wliile I was at Colunibo, I 
recollect a very mischievous monkey who use<i to run wild 
about the fort, and vas so very cunning, that it was imp .>ssi- 
ble to catch him. One day he suddenly made his entrance 
into my apartment, carried off a loaf of bread from my table, 
and made his escape. I immediately gave the alarm to an 
officer I observed standing at the next door; upon which he 
ran in to secure his own breakfast ; but, to his great morti- 
fication, found that the monkey had been before4iand with 
him, and was already scrambling up to the roofs of the houses 
with a loaf in each paw. Next day the same monkey snatched 
off a veiy fine parrot before the gentleman’s face to which 
it belonged, tore it to pieces, and then held it out to the 
gentleman, W'ith many expressions of satisfaction and triumph 
at the exploit. 

In the centre of the principal street is a very handsome and 
lofty house, Avhich belonged to the Dutch governor, M. Van 
Anglebeck. At present it is the residence of General Mac- 
dowal, who commands our forces on the island. There is also 
anotiier very handsome and spacious house for the command- 
ant of the garrison, with suitable offices and gardens. 

The hospital, which is designed for soldiers and sailors, is 
roomy and convenient. It is very properly divided into dis- 
tinct wards, so as to keep the sick of different disorders^ com- 
pletely separate, and thus prevent infection from spreading. 
Close by it is a house for the chief surgeon, where all the 
hospital stores are gjreparcd and kept. It is with much plca- 
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sure I add, that this hospital (an institution so indispensably 
necessary in those hot climates) is extremely well managed; 
and that every attention is paid to the health of tlic troops 
who are sent here for medical assistance. 

The fort of Columbo being of itself very extensive, and its 
outworks and detached posts numerous, requires a strong gar- 
rison. Three or four battalions are usually stationed here. 
The regular guards placed on the diffwent gates, consist of 
eighty Europeans, and three times that mimber of native troops. 
Besides these, other guards are stationed in the bazars and 
posts, which are established round the garrison, and also in 
the cantonments of the native troops. On my arrival in 1796, 
the garrison consisted of the 73d regiment, lialf tlie Aladras 
European regiment, two companies of Bengal artillery, and 
tluree battalions of Sepoys. T’he immediate command of the 
troops is given to the oldest officer of the battalions on 
duty heie. 

The liarbour of Columbo, which lies on the west side, is 
nothing more than an open road, affording good and safe 
anchorage to ships for only four months of the 5 rear, from 
December to April. During this periotl the north-west winds, 
to which this road is much exposed, do not prevail to any 
violent degree; and ships from different parts of India put in 
here fo trade. But abovit May, when the monsoon sets in 
on the Malabar coast, and extends its ravages to tiic west 
coast of Ceylon, the roads of Columbo no longer afford any 
protection. Vessels then find shelter in the more secure porta 
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of Trincomalee and Pobti de Qallcy and seldom venture to 
tliese roads for the following eight months. Co!nmb> is by 
this means cut off from any intercourse by sea svitii the rest 
of the island, for two thirds of the year. A-/ this is the chief 
place for the staple trade of Ceylon, the disadvantages arising 
from these circumstances are veiy considerable ; but such is the 
fury of tlie monsoon hurricanes here, that they can only be 
obviated by improving the communications by land, between 
Columbo and the more secure harbours on the east coast of 
the island. 

For six montiis of the stormy season, tins side of the island 
is subject to astonishingly heavy falls of rain, accompanied 
with dreadful thunder and lightning, and violent winds blowing 
in shore. In tlie beginning of May 1799> a thunder storm 
broke on tlie fort of Columbo; and several houses, particu** 
larly on the south-side, were struck and damaged. About 
half a mile from the fort a number of goats and oxen were 
at pasture, under the care of a boy; when he, and two and 
thirty of the cattle, were struck dead on the spot by one flash 
of lightning. A woman, in tlie black town, was also at the 
same time killed, and a child much hurt. For tlie space of 
an hour this storm continued, with tlie greatest fury 1 ever 
remember to have seen. Nor did the electric matter in the 
air seem at all exhausted by this explosion; as, a few nights 
after, there was another storm almost equally severe: but al- 
though the hospital, and several private houses, were struck 
by the lightning, providentially no lives were lost. 
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■ t)uring this season, the variations of the climate are very 
great. The heavy rains, which predominate most by night, 
render the atmosphere at that time extremely chill and damp ; 
while the excessive heat of the siin is by day almost insupport- 
able. This, added to the very sudden transition from a warm 
clear day to cold and wet weatlicr, makes the climate more un- 
liealthy at this season than during the hot weather. But I 
liave observed these changes afiect the negroes much more 
than Europeans. 

The Sepoys, in particular, and other natives of the continent 
of India, who come hither in the service of the European 
officers, or for the purposes of trade, are not at all able to 
endure the colds and damps occasioned by tliosc violent rains, 
which continue much longer in Ceylon, than on either the 
Malabar or Coromandel coasts ; and from these circumstances, 
that island is often called the watering-pot of India. During 
the rainy season, the Indians from the continent are extremely 
subject to fluxes, dysenteries, and fevers. They are also af- 
flicted by another extraordinary disease, to which they apply 
9S uncommon a cure. Tliis ' disorder is known by the name 
of the Berry herry: it is occasioned* by the low diet and bad 
water, which the natives are accustomed to use; and in part, 
perhaps> by the dampness of the climate in the wet season. 
It swells tlie body and legs of the patient to an enormous 
size, anUf generally carries him off in twenty-four hours. The 
metliod employed for the cure, is to rub the patient over witli 
cow-dung, oil, chinam, lime-juice, and other prepaiatious from 
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herbs; and then bury him up to the chin in hot sand. When 
the legs only are attacked, although the disorder be the same, 
its name differs: a patient is then said to liave got elephant legs, 
from the resemblance their legs bear at tliat time to those 
of these animals. They are also called Cochin legs, from the 
disease being very prevalent among the natives of die place 
of tliat name on the Malabar coast, owing to the unwhole- 
some brackish water which is drunk there. 

The rainy season does not produce consequences so danger- 
ous to Europeans, although fi^jpees and bowel complaints are 
then much more frequent among them, than during tlie dry 
w'eather. . Our soldiers too, by. drinking plentifully of arrack 
and smoking tobacco, counteract the bad effects of the at- 
mosphere and the water ; while tlie natives on the other hand 
live so abstoiniously, few or none of them eating flesh, or 
drinking any thing but water, that vheu once tliey are seized 
W'ith these cxliausting distempers, their constitutions aaut 
strength to resist them, and they usually fall victims. 

On the inside of tlie roads whei*e the larger ships anchor, 
and separated from tlieni by a sand bank which stretches 
quite across it, lies a bay sufliciendy commodious for the re- 
ception of small ships and donics, the coiuitiy name flir small 
sloops and decked boats. This bay forms a half moon on one 
side of the fort ; Avhich, by its. projection into tlie sea, Iwcaks 
the violence of the storms, and aflbrds shelter from the south- 
west winds to the vessels moored here. The water on the bar 
is too shallow to allow ships of a large burden to pass; ami 
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several, when driven by the violence of the gales from their 
anchorage, have been wrecked here. On this account it is 
not uncommon to fire at vessels approaching too close to it, 
in order to warn them of their danger, and prevent them from 
anchoring within a certain distance. 

Columbo was particularly unfortunate in the loss of its three 
first governors after it came into our hamls, all in the space 
of one year. The first was Colonel Petrie, of the seventy- 
seventh regiment. In December 1796, General Doyle arrived 
from England with half the nineteenth regiment, to succeed 
General Stewart in the command, but died on the June fol- 
lowing, sincerely regretted. Colonel Bonnevaux of the Com- 
pany’s service, the next senior officer on the island, succeeded him ; 
but had only arrived three or four days at Columbo, from his 
former command at Point de Galle, when he was killed by his 
curricle up-setting as he drove out through one of the gates ; 
and was buried within a w'eek after his predecessor. After his 
death, General de Meuron, who was sent by the government 
of Madras to investigate into the revenue departments, took 
upon him the command, which he retained, till the Honour- 
able Frederick North was sent out from England as governor 
of Ceylon. The conduct of this gentleman to every class of 
people, since his arrival on the island, is such, as to entitle 
him to their warmest attachment; and to make them wish, 
that his residence among them may be prolonged much be- 
yond that of his predecessors. 

To every fort in India is attached on tlie outside of the 
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■walls, a town or village, called in tlie language of the natives 
the pettah, and by us the black town, from its being chiefly in- 
habited by black merchants and trades-peoplc. Tlie pettah 
of Col umbo deserves particular notice, from its extent and 
superior structure. It is divided into two parts; that nearest 
the fort consists of one very broad street, beginning at the 
esplanade near the walls, and running on till stopped by an 
old mud wall, and a gate called Kenman’s port. In this di- 
vision of the pettah are several excellent houses, where many 
Dutch gentlemen and merchants reside. Through Kcnmanls 
port there is a narrow passage leading into the other division, 
which consists of a long straggling town, skii'ted on one side 
by the lake I liave already described. Besides a principal 
street, there are several smaller ones running parallel to it. 
In one of them stands a large w'cll-constnicted building, called 
the Orphan Seminaiy, or scIkx)!, wliere the Dutch used to 
educate thc^ children of tlunr soldiers and the poorer Euro- 
peans, as well as those which they lud by native women. 
These children were here brought up at the public expence, 
till tlie boys were old enough to become apprentices to trades ; 
and the females were settled in some comfortable situation, 
or married to persons of their own mnk. This laudable in- 
stitution is still kept up; and our government, with a liberality 
highly praise-worthy, contributes to its support. 

Close by the esplanade, is the burial-ground of the garrison ; 
the church, as I have already mentioned, stands at the othev 
end of the town. 
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The shops, bazars, and stalls placed all along the streets, arc 
replenished with various articles of merchandise, peculiarly in 
use among the natives of Indm; and tlie town, during tlie 
w'hole day, sM'arms with people of all descriptions. In the 
street, next the sea, is an excellent fish market, M'ell supplied 
from the sea, the lakes, and rivers in tlie neighbourhood. 
Fish, indeed, forms a considerable part of the food of the 
inhabitants ; and procuring and bringing it to market, afiurds 
employment to a number of people. The boats or canoes, used 
in their fislieries, particularly attracted my notice. They are 
of a curious sliape and construction, used only in Ceylon, and 
extremely well calc,ulated for the purpose they are put to. 
In length they are. about fifteen feet, and not more than two 
in breiidth. This shape is calculated to make them go in- 
credibly fast, especially with the addition of a very large 
square sail, which one would imagine them incapable of 
carrying without capsizing. To prevent this, an ingenious, 
and to an European, a very extraordinary contrivance is em- 
ployed. A log of wood is extended five or six feet from the 
end of the boat, by w.ay of out-rigger. It is larger or smaller 
according to the size of the boat, and is shaped at each end 
like tlie prow of a canoe, to cut through the water. This 
log is fastened to the boat by two long and bent poles; and 
seems to .serve at once for helm and ballast. Strange as this 
contrivance may appear, it is indispensably necessary ; as from 
their extreme narrowmess, the boats would without it be upset 
by a person simply stepping into tlicra. They have one mast, 
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to 'ttliich the ^uare sail is attached in Such a manner, that 
I lie boat is capable of sailing either Avay; and can be made 
instantly to move in an opposite direction without turning or 
tacking, but merely by swinging the sail of tlic 5’'ard round. 
A paddle, something iii the form of a shovel, is used to 
guide the boat’s head. 

The body of the canoe is a large tree hollowed out by 
lire, or scooped out by the carpenters. Along the sides of 
it, boards are nailed to the height of about two feet, in tlic 
form of a gunwale, to prevent the water getting in by raising 
the boat more above its surface. When it is necessary to 
<rarry large burdens inland by the canals and rivers, two or 
three of these canoes arc lashed together without the out- 
riggers. Split canes, bamboos, or betel-tree, are then laid 
across them, so as to form a kind of raft ; which, though ever 
so much loaded, will draw but very little water. 

Other flat-bottomed boats are also used by the natives. 
They are of a much greater breadth than those we have de- 
scribed ; they arc thatched Avith cocoa-tree leaves, like a house, 
and are large enough to hold couches. They arc vciy plea- 
sant conveyances, and are much used by our ofHcers when 
going on shooting excursions. The owners of these boats, and 
vast numbers of the Ciiiglcsc, whose business it is to <‘onATy 
burdens liy water from one place to another, live constantly 
on board of them. Near Coliimbo, in particular, I liaA'o often 
seen two or lliree hundred of these boats in regular roA\s 
moored along the banks of the rivers, Avith entire tainilii's on 
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board, who ipade them their liabitations. Boats of our £uro-> 
pean construction, are seldom or never used in Ceylon; and 
indeed are hardly known to the natives, except at Trinco- 
malee and Columbo. 

The street, or rather alley which leads through Kenman’s 
gate to tlie outer pettah, is exceedingly narrow, and from 
the nature of the climate and its confined situation, is of 
course excessively hot. Here the shroffs and money-changers 
have fixed their stations. The outer pettah is very large, and 
branches out into a number of streets, which extend some 
of them two miles. At the further end of one of tliein 
stands the church ; and behind it a large oblong stone build- 
ing supported in front with pillars, and intended for the 
reception of the Candian ambassadors. A number of bazars 
are here kept by the native men and women : they arc 
ubuiulantly supplied with vegetables, dried fish, and fruit. 

In tliis part of the pettah arc vast numbers of t'arpenters, 
smiths, and artificers of various sorts, particularly workers in 
gold and silver. • Here are also a great number of black 
merchants, and canopUcs, or black accountants ; as also, 
manufacturers and traders in the different kinds of precious 
stones found in Ceylon. 

Columbo taken all together is, fi>r its size, one of the most 
populous places in India. There is no part of the world- 
where so many different languages are spoken, or which con- 
tains such a mixture of nations, manners, and iqpligions. Be- 
sides Euroj)eans, and Cinglese, the propt'r natives of the 
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island, yon meet scattered all over the toM'u almost c\t*ry 
race of Asiatics : Moors of every class, Malabars, Travanco- 
rians, Malays, Hindoos, Gentoos, Chinese, Persians, Arabians, 
'I’urks, Maldivians, Javians, and natives of all the Asiatic 
isles ; Persees, or worshippers of fire, who Avould sooner have 
tlieir houses burnt and themselves i^erish in tlie flames, than 
employ any means to extinguish it. There are also a number 
of Africans, Cafrees, Buganese a mixed race of Africans and 
Asiatics; besides the half-casts, people of colour, and other 
races udiicli proceed from a mixture of the original ones. 
Each of these difterent classes of people has its own man- 
ners, customs, and language. 

The language spoken ino.st universally both by the Euro- 
peans and Asiatics who resort to Columbo, is the Portuguese 
of India, a base, corrupt dialect, altogether different from 
that spoken in Portugal. It may indeed be considered as a 
barbarous compound of a number of Indian languages com- 
bined with several European, among which the French is very 
distinguishable. Though this dialect be considered as the 
most vulgar of any, yet it is a very useful and even neces- 
sary acquisition, as in most of the settlements on the coast, 
particularly those which have been in the possession of the 
Dutch, it is common to meet with both JMoors and IMala- 
bars who speak it. On Ceylon it is particularly useful to be 
underetood; and indeed without it, a person finds it impo.ssi- 
ble to maintain any conversation with the Dutch ladies, as 
they seldom address- one in any other. This last circumstance 
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a good deal surprised me, as in every other place I alwa}'^ 
found eveiy thing accounted vulgar tlie particular abhorrence 
of the ladies. And yet the Dutch ladies at Colunibo liardly 
ever attempt to speak even in their own families and to 
their own connexions in Dutch, although it is reckoned the 
polite language. I am apt to attribute their adherence to 
the vulgar Portuguese, to tlieir habits of frequent and familiar 
intercourse wdth their slaves, who all speak this dialect. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of access to Columho, and 
its total want of a secure liarbour for large vessels, still the 
richness of the district where it is situated, and the variety 
of articles which it affords to commerce, render it a place 
of very considerable trade. It is much frequented on this 
account both by Europeans and the natives of the different 
coasts of India; and the duties on iinjwrts and exports 
bring a revenue of some consequence to Go^■crnment. It is 
from this district that large quantities of cinnamon and pep- 
per, the staple spices of the island are yearly transported to 
Europe in vessels, which touch here on purpose on their 
voyage from Madras and Bengal. A great quantity of 
arrack is made in the neighbourhood of Coiumbo, and the 
other districts along the west coast. This liquor is scut to 
our settlements of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; and hi 
return these send rice and other articles uith wliich Cevlon 
is not aide to supply its own consumption. A large quantity 
of coya rope, or cordage, is also manufactured here, and sup- 
plies of it are sent to our ships on the various stations in 
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those seas. A number of inferior articles, the produce of 
this quarter of the island, are exported by the Moors and 
JMalabars who reside here for tliat purpose. These articles 
are betel-leaf and areka nut, jaggery, a sort of coarse black- 
ish sugar, (‘.ocoa-nuts and oil, honey, bees- wax, cardamoms, 
coral, ivory, fruit, and a variety of other lesser articles. In 
return they import coarse cotton cloths and calicoes, pieces of 
printed or painted clotiis for women’s apparel, coarse muslins, 
handkerchiefs, palampocs, stockings, china ware, tin, copjx’r, 
and a variety of toys ; also bomeloes, a species of fish pecu- 
liar to Bomlray, and onions from the same place, where they 
arc remarkably go(xl. 

The Dutch exacted a duty of five per cent mi all these 
exports and imports, which is still continued by our Go- 
vernment. 

Every year, in general towards Februar\’, a Portuguese or 
Chinese ship arrives from JMacao with teas, sugar, candied 
sweetmeats, hams, silks, velvets, nankeens, umbrellas, straw- 
hats, all kinds of cliina-ware and toys. These articles meet 
with a very speedy sale ; and as they arc generally paid in 
hard-money, they occasion a great deal of gold and silver to 
be carried out of the island. 

The current coin here, as well as in the rest of the Euro- 
pean dominions on the island, consisted on the arrival of llic 
English, of rix-dollars, a nominal coin, like our pound slcr- 
ling, valued at a (*ertain quantity of copper money. 'J’liere 
were besides several smaller copper coins, called pke or 
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lialf-pice, and dudics. Four pice or dudies went to a 
fanani, and seven fiinams to a rix-dollar. This proportional 
value of the coins Itas however been altered, and new regu- 
lations established since the island has come into our jx)sses- 
sion. Tliere is now current a new coinage of double and 
single pice and half-pice, made by our East India Company. 
A pice is about a halt^nny sterling ; four pice go to a 
&nam, and twelve fanams to a rix-dollar, or, as it is usually 
called by our people, a cop^ier rupee.^, This latter coin goes 
for about tM’o shillings sterling ; and 4^^ of them are equiva- 
lent to a star pagoda, a Madras gold coin worth eight shil- 
lings sterling. Our troops are genei-ally paid one third in 
gold, one in silver, and one in copper. This proportion 
varies however according to the state of the treasury. In 
issuing the copper money, goverment usually allows forty- 
live fanams to the pagoda, wdiicli is about the same proportion 
as is charged by the company at Aladms. Tlie troops hoa- 
ever are rather sufferers by this rate, as the Dutch and Eng- 
lish merchants insist upon forty-eight fanams to the pagoda, 
in their dealings with- them. The fluctuation in the value of 
money in Ceylon is very great, and depends upon the imme- 
diate plenty or scarcity of gold and silver there. I have fre- 
quently been obliged to give five rupees or ten shillings in 
copjxjr for a pagoda in gold, and the same proportion between 
a silver and copper rupee. For three years before my de- 
parture, gold had been so scarce, on account of the little 
influx of it into the island, occasioned by the war and the 
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unsettled state of affairs, that government could not procure 
a sufficient quantity of it to pay the troops. This we have 
often felt a great disadvantage when ships occasionally touched 
at Coluinbo, particularly the vessel from Macao, as then were 
tlie only times at Avhich many necessary articles could be 
procured. The foreign merchants would not take the copper- 
money of the island in payment, as it passes no where else; 
our only resource on such occasions therefore was to carry 
our copper-money to the shroffs or money-changers, and pro- 
cure gold and silver from them for it on their own terms. 

The cxpence of living at Columbo is much more consider- 
able than might be expected. Every thing in Ceylon in gene- 
ral is indeed dearer than on the continent of India, from 
whence most of the articles in use arc imported, and the 
cxpence of carriage has consequently to be added to their 
original cost. Horses and servants are partieularl}'^ expensive. 
To keep one horse at Coluinbo will cost as much as to keep 
two at Madras. Servants’ wages are also nearly double, as it 
is the custom to bring them from Bengal and JMadras, and 
they, as Avell as their masters, must pay dearer for their 
clothes and food than in their native countries where these arti- 
cles are produced. The servants also stipulate for higher wages 
liefore they will come to Ceylon, as they are very much pre- 
judiced against it on account of its dearness, and distance 
from their homes and places of religious w'orship. There 
prevails also among the people of the continent a rooted 
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and unaccountable persuasion tliat Ceylon is the most unhealthy 
part of India. Europeans are universally convinced of the 
absurdity of this idea, as they have found by experience, that 
it has in hct the best climate in tliat part of the world. 

The Dutch, to avoid the expence of keeping coast servants, 
introduced the practice of rearing slaves of the African casts, 
and employing Malays who made very excellent cooks and 
gq.rdeners, and indeed good servants in every respect, although 
they were kept for a trifle in comparispn of the others. It 
would still greatly reduce the expence if Idle native Ceylonese 
could be employed for domestic purposes. The general idea 
however is, that from their dispositions and habits they arc 
but ill calculated for them; it is particularly complained of 
that they are very inexpert and ignorant in the management 
of horses. I caimot, however, sec why these objections might 
not be obviated, if they were early trained to the different 
offices of a servant. It would be a means of introducing 
European manners and ideas among the natives, and would 
likewise retain in the island a portion of wealth that is carried 
off by strangers. 

The other articles of life at Colombo, and indeed in every 
part of Ceylon, have for some years been proportionably 
high. They have all advanced very much in price, and 
vegetables and other provisions tliat were formerly in the 
greatest abundance have become equally scarce and dear. 
Tills is to be attributed to several causes. Since the British 
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took possession of Ceylon, there has been a great influx of 
people of all descriptions, both those who only resort hither 
occasionally for the sake of traffic, and such as come with 
the intention of making it their permanent residence. This 
influx of strangers was formerly greatly limited by the narrow 
and jealous policy of the Dutch; but tlie liberal policy of 
our government in encouraging it, although a few temporary 
inconveniences, such as a rise in the price of provisions, may 
be the consequence, lays the foundation of a more numerous 
population, and consequently a future encrease of wealth and 
prosperity. 

One principal cause of tjie scarcity of vegetables, which 
form so great an article food in these warm climales) 
for the first years after our gaining possession of the island, 
was the Dutch liaving failed two successive seasons in pro- 
curing their usual annual supj[Jy of seeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope and Holland. The seeds of European plants of 
all sorts degenerate very much in tliis climate in a tew 
years, and soon yield but an indifferent produce. They re- 
quire much care in the rearing, and no less in preserving 
the seeds from tlie ravages of the ants and other vermin, 
which fiistcn upon every thing of tlie vegetable kind tliat 
comes within their reach. To preserve the quality, it is 
absolutely necessary to have a fresh importation of seeds 
nearly every year, from tljeir natural climates. 

Such articles however, as are the native produce of the 
island, arc found in great abundance and at a moderate price. 

R 
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fiuwil £l)wI in partkuIaX) ai% both clieap and plMiti- 
Mutton i« exce.ssivdj deac». as no sheep can be reared 
ill the iieighbourliood u£ Columbo. 1 have sdi-eady mentioned 
that it k only at Jafnapataiu tliey liave ereir been pastured 
on Ceylutr with success ; and tlie trauspm'tation of tliein from 
thence or from the continent of India roust of coni’se rend(>ir 
the price of mutton excessively high at C"oluinbo. I am 
doubtful, however, if cither the climate or pasture of the 
island be so noxious to tlicm as is generally imagined. 1 
have eat remarkably fine and fat mutton, whkdi had been 
brought from Bengal and the Coromandel coast, and ])asturcd 
on Ccj’lon seveml months before it was killed. I am led 
to think that one principal reason why slieep have not been 
reared here with success, is their falling so easy a prey to 
jackals, snakes, and other noxious animals. Pigs are reared 
in great abundance ; although neither 1 nor my brother officers 
were ver}'^ partial to them, as soon as we found that cleanli- 
ness was reckoned an entirely su^iei'fluous article in Ced- 
ing them. From the same cause we were not very fond of 
seeing ducks on our tables, although they were rather clieap 
and m plenty. Geese are rare, and turkeys not to be had, 
except a few imported occasionally by shijis .coming from 
otlier parts of India. 

In consequence of the additional expence to Avhich the 
military stationed in Ceylon were unavoidably subjected. 
Government granted them JuU ^atfa, or a double allowance 
of the East India Company’s pay. This however went no 
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farther than the half batta on the continent; wliere indeed, 
one might live better in every respect on the lesser allow- 
ance. One considerable difference arose from lodging; as on 
the continent, quarters, or an allowance for finding them, arc 
always given to the officers ; wliereas in Ceylon, tliey -are 
obliged to pay for their own houses, generally at the rate of 
from six to twelve ^tagodas a month. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' ' ' ' . " ’ 

Country, south of Columbo—Galkiest — Puntura’^Ctdtura^Bar- 
bareen — Bentot — Point de Guile — Mdtura — Batacolo. 

The country around Columbo, for several miles, is flat 
and very rich. It is diversified with fields of rice and pasture, 
as well as a variety of groves, among wliicli the cocoa-tree is 
particularly conspicuous. A number of gentle eminences scat- 
tered up and down through the plains, aflbrd an opportunity 
of enjoying tliis delightful prospect, which is farther embel- 
lished with a number of small rivers> lakes, and canals. The 
shady roads, which every where intersect the country, afford 
an agreeable shelter to the traveller; while the numerous 
counti'y-scats and gardens which skirt them, present his eye 
with a continual change of gratification. Here it is, that the 
most wealthy Dutch gentlemen have their country residences. 
The late governor, M. Van Anglebeck, had a very pretty 
house (delightfully situated on the banks of the Mutwal, where 
the river extends itself into a very broad channel; and with 
its nmnerous windings, affords a most enclianting prospect from 
the road, which runs along its banks for many miles. The 
house occupied by Governor North, about a mile from the 
fort, is a very elegant building; and, with the surromiding 
gardens and grounds, furnishes a delightful residence. 
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One of the chief beauties in the neighbourhood of Colunibo, 
is tlie immense number of cinnamon trees, which produce the 
riches of the island. In the woods they grow wild in abund- 
ance; and in the gardens they are now regularly cultivated 
with t^ic greatest success. 

On proceeding southward from Colunibo, the large groves 
of cocoa-trees, which are equally refreshing from their fruit 
and their shade, still continue to skirt and shelter the road. 
It is therefore, upon the whole, pleasant to the traveller, al- 
though indeed the sand is somewhat fatiguing. The road lies 
quite by the sea-side for six miles, till we arrive at the small 
village of Galkiest, where there is a church for tlie accom- 
modation of both the Dutch and Cinglese ; many of the na- 
tives having been converted to the Christian religion. 

From Galkiest to Pantura, a distance of twelve miles, the 
road is well shaded and pleasantly diversified by a |xirt of the 
cinnamon gardens, which stretches across this tract. Paiitura 
is a village with a church; and barracks have been ercctecl 
here for the troops to rest in occasionally, in their route from 
Colombo to Point de Galle. On our way hither, it is neces- 
sary to pass a river of considerable breadth, which runs into 
the sea close by. 

From Pantura to Caltura, a distance of ten miles, the whole 
country may be considered as one delightful grove ; and the 
road has entirely tJie appearance of a broad walk through a 
sliady garden. Few spaces of it are so much exposed, as to 
allow even the liottest sun at noon-day to penetrate it. The 
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grateful refreslimeut such a road affords .to. a traveller in 
this sultiy climate, can only be conceived by tliose who Iiave 
passed from Columbo to Caltura. The goodness of the roads 
here is remarkable ; smd tlie vigour communicated by the coolr 
ness of the shades, is very sensibly felt by an European. I 
.experienced this most satisfactorily, in a walk wdiich 1 took 
from Caltura to Colombo in December 1799. It was then 
nearly the hottest season of the year, and tlie distance be- 
tween the two j^aces tabove twenty-eiglit miles. I left Cal- 
tura at nine in the morning, in company with two sets of 
palankeen boys, who were to go the same road. In time, 
liowevcr, I left my fellow tmvellers beliind ; and after a delay 
of an hour in crowing the Caltura and Pantura rivers, and 
resting at Galkiest, I got to Columbo by Imlf past four in 
the afternoon, liaving performed the journey in the heat of 
the day, and in the simce of seven houm and a half. I men- 
tion tliis circumstaiK’e, to demonstmte how much less en- 
feebling the climate of C^Iou is to tlie constitution of an 
European, than any otlier part of India. There is no place 
on the continent which I have visited, where I could have 
walked above lialf the distance, in the same space of time; 
and yet the' road which I travelled does not lie six degrees 
from the line. I conld mention other instances of exertion, 
which the climate of Ceylon has permitted Europeans to 
make, where they were assisted iieitlier by the goodness of 
the road, nor the sliades of the groves. A soldier in the 
Bengal artillery left Columbo in the morning, and arrived by 
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siin-8et at Resouveorti, where we were encamped on otu- way 
to- Candy, a distance of forty niilea r though Jic w'as often ex- 
posed to the burning heat of the sun, and many parts of the 
road were very rugged and difficult to travel. 

I’he, river at Caltiira is one of the largest branches of the 
Muliwaddy, and is liere a1x>ut a mile broad. It Arad^ two 
si<ies of the fort which it is commanded,, and is navigable 
by boats to the sea. The eminence on which the fort is 
situated overliaiigs the river, and commaiids an exteuvsive and 
hiost picturesque prospect. 

The fort, from its situation, is capable of being rendered a 
very strong post : it has however been much ne^ected, and is 
at present greatly out of repair. The command of it is givai 
to a subaltern, who is stationed here for the purpose of over- 
awing the native Cinglese, and enforcing obedience to their 
Moodcliers or magistrates, as well as to keep up and protect 
tlie communication lietween Columbo and Point de Galle. 
Tlie commanding officer presides in the court of justice, and 
detennincs all disputes among the peasants. Tiie sea, the es- 
planade, and the village on the outside of the fort, as ,well 
as the beautiful surrounding country, render Caltura a truly 
delightful scene. Some tracts of ciimamon are scattered up and 
down here ; and it is not till a short way fartlier south, that 
w'C come to the termination of that fertile district of Columbo, 
which contains so great a proportion of the w'^calth of Ceylon. 

From 'the great plenty of 'game abuut Caltura, frequent 
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shooting parties resort to it, and the commander’s hospitality 
is bjfieii called forth. Ooc^ional passengers also find good ac> 
cominodation pibvided^ for them, as government has furnislied 
the conjiiiandihg officer -with an excellent house, and also gives 
him a monthly alloM^nce for keeping open table. The methods 
employed in hunting the deer and wild hog, are similar td 
those still employed in the highlands of Scotland by parties 
hunting the great wild deer in the few extensive forests that 
yet remain. As the country around Caltura, wliere the game 
is found, is covered with extremely close underwood, a number 
of the native peasants are assembled and sent into the woods 
and jungles, by the several paths and openings, till they liave 
completely cncOihp^ed a large space of ground. They then 
extend themselves so as to form a. wide semi-circle, and in 
this order approach the place where the sportsmen are stationed 
at the skirts of the wood; at the same time making a loud 
noise to rouse the game that may lie concealed in the thickets. 
The animals finding themselves beset in their hamits, naturally 
endeavour to make their escape across tlie valley to some 
Other hill or wood in the neighbourhood; but no sooner have 
they cleared the openings, than they find themselves assailed 
by the sportsmen who have carefully secured every passage; 
and have stationed themselves and their Cinglcse marksmen 
at short distances from each other, all provided witli 
fowling-pieces for the occasion. The dexterity which the nju* 
tives shew in this spates of hunting, and the celerity with 
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which they make tlieir way througli underwood and buslies, 
tiiat appear impenetrable, is veiy surprising. 

Certain native manu&ctures are carried on to a considerable 
extent around Caltura. A great quantity of arrack in par- 
ticular is made from the groves of cocoar-trees, which extend 
several miles in every direction, and from Columbo to Cal- 
tuin, and several miles beyond it, form one continued grove. 
There is also a large plantation of sugar canes here, and a 
distillery of rum carried on by some Dutchmen, who reside 
in the village and neighbourhood. It is however very mucli 
inferior in quality to the West India rum. 

Six miles onward from Caltuiu lies Barbareen, a small vil- 
lage, with a sort of harbour formed by a projection of land 
where the river runs into tlie sea. Tliis is almost the only 
place where the high surf and rocky shore on tliis coast per- 
mits ship-boats of the European construction to land. 

This place was signalized by a shocking catastrophe, wbidi 
took place here in 1795. A boat from hb Majesty’s ship 
Orpheus having been sent in here to procure fresh provisions, 
the sailors, confiding in the peace which then subsisted between 
the Britisli and Dutch governments, came ashore without any 
apprehension, and began to look out for water, a few fowls, 
and vegetables. They were at first received with much appa- 
rent civility, and many promises tliat they should be plenti- 
fully supplied witli the articles they required. This, however, 
was only intended to amuse tliem, wliile a party of Malays 
stole unperceived between them and the boat, and fell upon 

S 
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them unexpectedly. Few of our men escaped this shocking 
treachery, which was of a piece with the jealous and barbarous 
policy usually practised by the Dutch towards strangers who 
approached their colonies. The Malays, who were the instru- 
ments of tlieir cruelty on this occasion, were afterwards in 
dread of its being revenged upon tlicni when our troops came 
before Columbo. Indeed it w’as a furtunate thing for them 
that . the to^vn was taken by capitulation, as our men were 
very much exasperated against them both on this account, and 
their repeated attempts to surprise our camp before Trincomal^ 
and Columbo. 

At Barbareen there is a principal manufactory for making 
cordage and cables from the cocoa-tree. Large quantities arc 
«cnt from hence to Columljo and Point dc Galle, to supply 
the vessels which trade to these ports. 

A few miles farther lies Bentot, only remarkable for pro- 
ducing the l^t oysters on tlie island. Tliey are of a different 
species from the pearl oystere of jVfanaar. 

Point de Galle, which is considered in point of importance 
as the third town on the island, lies about sixty miles due 
south of Colombo, in 6® north latitude. The fort is pretty 
strong, and has several works attached to it. The garrison 
generally consists of two or three companies of Europeans^ 
half a company of artillery, and a battalion of native troops. 
It is commanded by the next senior field officer after the Go- 
vernors of Columbo and Trincomalee. 

The harbour is spacious, particularly the outer road. The 
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inner harbour is secure during a great part of the year ; but 
it has tins disadvantage, that winds from a particular fjuartvr 
are requisite to carry vessels out. Ships outward bound from 
Europe, generally come in sight of the first land at Dondre- 
Head, the southern promontory of Ceylon, and make Point 
dc Galle the first harbour. 

The pettah is extensive, and the houses both tlieic and in 
the fort, are superior to those of Trincomalee. The whole 
town is populous, and in point of trade ranks next to Co- 
lumbo. Fisheries to a very considerable extent arc carried 
on here, and indeed form the chief branch of its traffick. 
A vast number of Malays and natives, arc employed in catch- 
ing, curing, and drying the fish to prepare it for exportation 
to different parts of the continent of India. Arrack, oil, 
pepper, cotton, and cardamoms, also form a part of its ex- 
ports. Cinnamon is also grown here, but not in such quan- 
tity as about Columbo : in quality, it is much the same. One 
of the India ships touches here annually, either before or after 
she has taken in part of her cargo at Columbo, to carry off 
wdiat cinnamon is prepared for exportation. 

Thirty miles onward from Point de Galle lies JMatura, a 
captain’s command. The fort and village are both small; the 
country round is exceedingly wild, but well supplied with pro- 
visions of all sorts; and game, in particular, is here found in 
great abundance. The house for the commandant is tolerably 
good, conveniently and agreeably situated near the river which 
is broad here, and runs into the sea at a snaaU distance. 
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tliougli this fort is mthin tlie district of Columbo, yet it is 
only subject to the orders of the Governor General ; and the 
ssnne is the case with Caltura) Nigumbo, and Afanaar. 

The country around Alatura abounds with elephants; and 
it is here they .are princi^mlly caught for exportation. Every 
three or four years the elephant is hunted here, by order of 
government. In 1797 at one of these hunts, a hundred and 
seventy-six were caught, the greatest number ever remembered 
to have been taken at one time. 

Matura lies neai-ly at the southmost point of Ceylon, and 
owing to the nature of the country to tire eastward, no other 
European settlement occurs till we come to Batacolo at the 
distance of sixty miles. The country wliich lies between these 
two places, presents the wildest appearance. Few of the Cing- 
Icse have the intrepidity to inhabit those parts, where they 
are in constant danger of being attacked by the numerous 
descriptions of wild beasts, by which this quarter is so much 
infested. Strangers who are unacquainted yfith tlie country, 
and the methods of avoiding its terrible inmates, are very un- 
willing to travel through a tract where so many accidents 
occur. Those who are obliged by business to go from Co- 
lumbo to Batacolo, prefer going by sea ; or, if tlie se?«on be 
un&vourable.. Urey rather take tire circuitous route by tlic west 
and north-west coast of tlie island, than proceed by this wild 
and unfrequented tract ; wliere, besides the danger arising from 
elephants, buf^loes, and otlier wild beasts, they run a conti- 
nual risk of Idling in with the savage Bedalis, who inhabit 
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the woods here as well as in the neighbourhood of Jaftm*- 
patam. 

Owing to these circumstances, Batacolo has little or no 
connexion with the soutli and west parts of tlie island ; and 
is indeed, in every view, a place of small importance. Its 
harbour only admits of small craft; and the place itself con* 
sists of a trifling fort occupied by a subaltem, and a small 
detachment from tlie garrison of Trincomalee, witli a village 
where a few Dutch families reside. The surrounding coimtry 
is very romantic ; and the view of tlie island from tlie sea off 
Batacolo, is particularly striking. The shore is uncommonly 
bold; and many of the immense rocks which rise on it have 
attracted notice, and acquired names from the grotesque ffgurcs 
they represent. The Friar’s Hood, the Eicpliant, the Pagoda 
rock, arc all well known. 

We are now again returned to Trincomalee after having 
made a tour of the island, and noticed every place tliat ap- 
pears worthy of remark in the European dominions. It ap- 
pears from this survey, that the internal wealth, as well as the 
population of these possessions, lies on the west and south- 
west coasts ; while that secure station for shipping, which 
renders Ceylon of so much importance to our otlier East 
Indian dominions, lies at tlie opposite side, and the most barren 
quarter of the island. The present state of the roads is such, 
as almost entirely to preclude all intercourse by land between 
the opposite sides of tlie island, which are thus prevented from 
imparting their advantages to each other. In time, however. 
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these defects may in a great measure be remedied ; and many 
beneficial plans have already begun to be executed by the 
intelligent officers, who at present command in the island. It 
is probable also, that in time the poorer lands in the north 
and east parts may be employed to raise tlie necessaries of 
life, while the rich plains around Colunibo, are entirely devoted 
to its valuable spices. 

The parts of the island M'hich remain to be des('.ribed arc 
under a different sovereign, and inliabited by people of dif- 
ferent appearance and customs from those on the sea coast. 
Before describing them therefore, it will be proper to give 
some account of the several races of people who are found on 
the sea coasts, as the description of the inland country must 
necessarily l)e intei*sperscd with observations on the manners 
of its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Description of the Ceylonese Dutch — Portuguese — Malays. 

The inimbitants of tlic sea coasts of Ceylon are composed 
of a variety of difterent races. At Columbo in particular, 
the natives of every country in India appear to have their 
representatives. The mannei*s and customs of the.se tribes., 
however, full more properly under tlie description of their 
several native countrio.s: it is only necessary in this work to 
describe those which arc stationary in C(‘ylon, aiul form a 
a considerable proportion of its population. Besides the 
native Ceylonese who live under the dominion of the Euro- 
peans, and arc distinguished by the name of the Cinglcse, 
the coasts are chiefly inhabited by Dutch, Portugue-sc*, and 
JMalays. All these tlilYer so much from each other both in 
their customs and appearance, that 1 hope a separate desra'ip- 
tion of each trilx; will afford amusement to the public. 

The Dutch, and indeed the Europeans of every other 
nation but our own, who arc born and reside in India, differ 
much in their habits and modes of life from those of Europe. 
Our own countrymen alone, in whatever climate or situation 
they are placed, still remain steady to the manners and cus- 
toms of Great Britain; and though the prejudices of the 
people among whom they live, and the nature of the 
climate, may force them to make occasional deviations, yet 
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they never altogether lose sight of their native habits. The 
chief trait of tlie original Dutch character which those in 
Ceylon retain, is their fondness for gin and tobacco : in other 
respects they adopt the customs and listless liabits of the 
country. A Ceylonese Dutchman usually spends his time as 
follows. He rises early, about six, and either goes to walk, 
or sits down by liis door in a loose mbe and night-cap to 
smoke a pipe. This tvitli a glass of gin, which is called a 
touphey fills up tlie interval to seven. A dish of coffee is 
tlien banded him by his slaves, and his lounging posture and 
tobacco-pipe are resumed for another while. He then gets 
up, dresses, and goes to business, or more frequently to 
pay visits; a mode of spending time of which his country- 
men are particularly fond. In these visits the Dutchmen 
usually take a pipe and glass at every house to which tliey 
go. In their salutations they are wonderfully ceremonious, 
and make a profusion of bov's with a stiffiiess peculiar to 
themselves. If they have leisure to prolong their visit, they 
take off part of -their dress, and put on a little night-cap, 
whicli tlicy bring with them on purpose, and ^en set them- 
selves to smoke . and talk till noon. Thctr dinner hour is 
about twdve. On tlieir tables they have very gross and 
heavy food, and are particularly fond of Itaving a great 
quantity of butter and oil mixed with their fish and other 
victuals. At some of the Dutch houses however, and in 
particular, at Mynheer Conrade’s, at Columbo, I found tlie 
dishes ejcti’cmely well dicssed, and the fish in particular 
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ap][)cared ' exceedingly pdlatable to ah -EngUsIrmaii. After din- 
ner they, resume their favoUrtte regale of* smoking in an 
undress, and theii go to sleep for an hour. As soon as they 
are ;again dressed, they either go abroad to pay visits, or 
receive coin^ny at' home;' and tliis with another pipe filTs 
up tlic interval till supper is aimounccd at nine, when the 
.same hea^’y sort of food is again served up. 

This mode of living cannot fail to make them lazy and 
indolent, ' wliich indeed they generally are to a proverb. As 
they make no edbrt to encrease tlieir knowledge, and even 
appear to have no curiosity, nor enjoyment in any thing 
beyond ithe commem insipid routine I liave described, they 
arc of course ignoi'aiit and stupid, M'ithout capacity and with- 
out dcisil-e of excelling by exertion. Their children arc treated 
with the same neglect as otlicr objects, and are usually com- 
mitted to the care of the slaves. Their seldsli and contracted 
minds become equally callous to the feelings of humanity,- 
and their poor slaves ate treated with' cruelty upon the 
slightest pro\X)catioii, and often from mere caprice : tliis treat- 
ment they aliedge is highly necessary to keep them in proper 
subjection ; ain argument employed only by tliose who feel 
tliat they deserve to have their injustice retaliated upon 
themselves, and -who' hope to escape pmiishment by stifiling 
the feelings of humanity. 

Tlie conversation of women, ' which has tended so much to 
humaniae tlie world, forms very little of a Ceylonese Dutch- 
man’s* .-etrtertaininitnt. ' Altiiough the ladies nfake part of the 

T 
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(»mpaiiy, yet they experience none of that attention and 
politeness to which the fair sex are accustomed in Europe. 
After the first salutations are over, tlie men seem to forj^et 
jtl^at the ladies are at all present; and will sit a whole even- 
ing talking politics oyer their pipes, without once addressing 
the women or taking the least notice of them. Indeed they 
avoid as much as possible this dead weight on their social 
enjoyments, and therefore usually get into another room by 
themselves; or if they have not an opportunity to do so, 
they club together at one end of the room, and leave the 
other to tlie ladies. 

When such is the treatment which they experience fi*om 
the men, it is not' to be expected tliat the w'omen can be 
very polished or skilled in the arts of pleasing. In the fore- 
noons their dress is particularly slovenly. I have seen many 
pf a morning with only a petticoat and a loose gown or 
jacket upon them, their hair rolled up in a knot on the 
crown of their heads, without either shoes or stockings on 
their feet; and yet these very women at their evening par- 
ties appeared dressed’ out in abundance of finery. Their 
minds are still lesp cultivated than their bodies; and they 
are nearly as igiiorant on their v^eddiiig-day ^ in their 
infoncy. Those charms of polite conversation, and tliat know'- 
ledge of useful subjects which render the society pf our fair 
countrywomen at once so delightful and improving, are utterly 
unknown apiong the ladies of Ceylon. Their education indeed 
is su<?h, t^t MCpraplishments, of any description are not to 
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be expeeted among them. Proni ^Heir in^ncy they are en- 
tirely given up to tlie management of tbe temale slaves, from 
whom they imbib(^ manners, habits', and superstitious' notions, 
of which they can never afteiwards divest tliemselves. Under 


this tuition they continue till they get maiTicd ; and even in 
this new state, from the description I hav^e already given of 
l.ic men, it \ U not be expected that they should make any 
considerable improvements. As they find such a cold recep- 
tion among the men, they are gla»l to return to the attentions 
and obeisance paid them in the society of their slaves, to 
which they have been most accustomed. Their morals bcilig 
derived from the same source, are equally destitute of dig- 
nity or virtue as their manners are of politeness. They 
usually converse in that barbarous Portuguese, which is reck- 
oned extremely vulgar and only fit for slaves. They seldom 
or ever speak btdore an Englishman in any other dialect, 
but look upon Dutch as rather calculated for men, and too 
harsh for the mouth of a lady. 

Although the men would not apear veiy^ amiable in the 
eyes of our British ladies, yet their Dutch wives look upon 
them with the greatest veneration and affection. Conscious 
of their own defects, and always kept at a great distance by 
their husbands, they look upon their caresses as a high honour, 
and are therefore extremely jealous of their fovouix. And 
yet their own' manners after marriage are the worst calcu- 
lated po^ible to conciliate the attachment of their husbands ; 
indeed, in men of any delicacy, they could only produce 
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aversion and disgust. The Dutch ladies, while young and 
umnarried, dress well and are tolerable in their persons, and. 
mwy among them pretty and even handsome ; but afterwards 
they contract such lazy and indolent habits that they become 
coarse, corpulent, and dirty in their persons; and their dress 
during the day is slovenly and negligent to excess. 

In this climate, and w'ith these habits of life, it would be 
ill vain to look for the bloom of liealth and the European 
red and white in the cheeks of the women ; their complexions 
are tor the most part of a pale deadly white, although there 
are some exceptions to this obsciwation, and a few female 
countenances to be found that might be accounted handsome 
even in the opinion of an Em'opean. Those women, who 
have a mixture of the native blood ai'e easily distinguished 
by a tinge in the colour of the skin; and their strong thick 
black hair ; marks which are not to be removed in the 
course of many genemtioiis. Tlie women of this mixed race, 
of whom there are a great number in all the Dutch settle- 
raents, sooner begin to look old tlian those who are wholly 
of European extraction. The 'iDutcli ladies have a custom 
of cracking their joints, and rubbing them over with oil* 
which renders tliem uncommonly supple. 

Dancing is the principal amusement of the younger women ; 
while tlie chief pleasure of*the married and elderly ladies 
consists in paying formal and ceremonious visits to each 
other. To these visits tliey go attended by a number of 
slave girls, dressed out for the occasion. These girls walk 
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after them canying their betel-boxes, or arc employed in 
bearing umbrellas over the heads of their mistresses,, who 
seldom wear any head-di'ess, but have their hair combed 
closely back and shining with oil. • Their chief finery consbts 
in tliese female attendants, and their splendour is estimated 
by tlie number of them which they can affin'd to keep. 
These slaves are the comeliest girls . tliat can be procured, 
and tlieir mistresses in general behave very kindly to them^ 
With tliat caprice however, which always attends power in 
the liands of tlie ignorant and narrow-minded, the Dutch 
ladies frequently beliave in a very cruel and unjust manner 
to their female attendants, upon very trifling occasions, and 
in particular on the slightest suspicion of jealousy. 

The unmarried ladies usually pay considerable attention 
to tlieir dress ; and since the conquest of tlie island by our 
forces, have greatly iinprovetl tlieir appeamnee by adopting 
tlie English fashions. On my first arrival in the island, they 
dressed in the Dutch manner with long ivaists and stiff high 
stays, which to me appeared very grotesque and awkward. 
The dress worn by many of them, which is a mixture of the 
European and native fashions, is light and pretty. It consist.s 
of a piece of fine cotton cloth wrapped round the body, and 
fastened under the arms, which forms, the under dress. Above 
it is. worn, a jacket of fine. inusUn or .calico,, and. a petticoat 
of the same. Over the w'hole is- thrown the or muslin 

robe with sleeves fitted close -to tlie arms, and reaching down 
to the wrist, with, five or six buttons of gold, silver, or 
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ptedtoiia stones. A lon^. ca? slibrt Aaiiey is* used a!ccbr<fii^ 
to^ fuic^. 

Soine '\reaf tJaexr hair lbose». and others^ in a wreatli FCrtintl 
the back of their heads. These wreaths are listened witlir 
gold pins, knowfi? bjr. the- name of condf, very latge, Mke 
skewers, of a peculiar shape, and bent at the end> like' the 
handle of a table-spoon: tlj^ serve to iastcii a plate of gold 
or tortoise-shell in the shape of a half-moon, which compres- 
ses the Itair and keeps' it firm on tlie back pail of the head^ 
To this head-dress they frequently add by way of oniainent 
a wreath of the: Arabian jessamine, a small white flow'cr of a 
most exquisite scent, wliich is also worn in garlands round 
their necks. The ' women of the half cast arc obliged to 
keep their liair constantly moist with cocoa-nut oil, for if 
this precaution were omitted for one week, it would, owing 
to its tliickness and tlie heat of the climate, begin to fall off. 
Tlic odour of the cocoa-nut oil, however, joined to the per- 
fumes of tlie jessamine wreatlis, quite overpower the senses of 
an European, and render the approach of these women dis- 
gusting. 

Neither the persons nor the apartments of the women are 
in general very deanly. Many of the elderly ladies, and 
most of the lower orders chew , the betel-leaf, and areka>nut, 
with a mixture of chinam, er lime nrade of burnt shelb, to 
render it hotter and more pungent to the taste. In every 
house there are a number of brass vases employed as spit- 
ting pots for the women who chew these substances, and fof 
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ithc when they smojce. The women are in general very neat 
and exact in the arrangement of their sitting*rooms and where 
jthcy receive company; these are kept remarkably clean, and 
the tiled dooi's are highly polished. But 1 cannot say so 
much their inner apartments and tlie other parts of their 
houses, which are quite the reverse. I do not mean to insi- 
nuate that 1 have particularly examined their sanctoriums> 
which indeed few Europeans are tempted to do, but all the 
houses in India are so open and exposed, tliat thus much 
may be observed by a passing glance of the eye. Tlieir fur- 
niture is remarkably heavy and clumsy, and of a sliape which 
was perhaps in iasliion some centuries ago. Their carriages 
and other pleasure vcliicles in particular present the most 
grotesque and ludicrous appearance imaginable, and often 
ulford a subject of much diversion and laughter to our coun- 
trymen, who have been accustomed to more’ recent modes. 

A race known l^ the name of Portuguese^ forms an- 
other jKirt of the inhabitants of Ceylon. From tlieir name, 
it might be supposed tliat they were the descendants of that 
European nation whose appellation tliey hear;- but this in 
^t is by no means the case. Tlie name is indeed derived 
jkom the spurious descendants of tJiat people by native 
women, who were scattered in great numbers over this 
inland t and all tlieir other settleoieute m India. But both the 
nranners and; colour of these ori^nal. Indian Portuguese, are 
nowi equally lent among tliat race which now bears their 
jiame. Tlie present Portuguese of Ceylon are a mixture of 
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the spurious descendants of the several European possessors 
of that island • by native women, joined to a number of 
Moors and Malabars. A colour more approaching to black 
than white, with a particular mode of dress, half Indian, 
and half European, is all that is necessary to procure the 
appellation of a Portuguese. 

These people are found in all the European settlements in 
India, particularly those belonging to the Dutch, who often 
form intermarriages with tliem. It is in particular very 
common in Ceylon to see a respectable and wealthy Dutch- 
man married to a Portuguese woman of this description ; a 
connection which our countrymen look upon with the greatest 
abhorrence, and would not enter into on any account. The 
Dutchmen alledge that the cause of these intermarriages being 
so prevalent, is, that scarcely any woman leaves Holland to 
come to India except those who are already married. 

The manners of the Portuguese diflfer from those of the 
Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans. They affect rather 
to adopt those of the Europeans; and wear liats instead of 
the turl>an8, and breeches in place of the pieces of cloth, 
which other. Indians wear wrapped round their waists, and 
drawn together between their legs like loose trowsers. At 
present it is customaiy for any black fellow who can procure 
a hat, and shoes, with a vest and breeches, and who has 
acquired some little smattering of the catholic religion, to 
aspire to the title of a Portuguese, a distinction of which 
lie is extremely proud. 
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AUlioWn^i; tbc bUck Portuguese universj^lly profess the 
Christiau religion, and are commonly Roman Catliolics, yet 
they retain many Pagan customs, and their religion may be 
considered as a compound of both. They affect to derive 
their I’eligion as well as their descent from the European 
Portuguese, though tlie name be almost the only thing tliey 
retain of either. The Dutch liave allowed priests and other 
missionaries to go among them ; and there are many of them 
who profess the Protestant religion and go to the churches of 
the Dutch. In general tliey are somewhat fairer than the 
Moors and Malabars ; but those who are so to any consider- 
able degree, may be looked upon as the ofispring of the 
Dutch in later times; for tlie blood of the European Portu- 
guese lias been so intermixed as to leave scarce a trace be- 
hind. Complexions of all sorts arc indeed found among this 
mongrel race, from a jetty black to a sickly yellow, or tawny 
hue. Tlieir hair, which is black or dark brown, is worn 
long, and usually tied, contrary to the custom of the Ma- 
hometans. Some of their women are pretty, and mucli admired 
for their figures. The men are about the middle size, slen- 
der, lank, and ill-made, &o as easily to be distinguished. 
Their whole expence runs upon dress ; they are fond to ex- 
cess of shew and finery, and never stir out without putting 
on their best clothes. They ore lazy, treacherous, effeminate, 
and passionate to excess ; and retain so much of tlie cliarac- 
ter of their boasted progenitors, as to be distinguished for a 
ridiculous pride. Like the Portuguese of Europe, they have 

U 
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alM'ays ti long string of sounding names, beginning with Don 
Juan, Don Fernando, &c. 

They have no regular cast, and are usually esteemed the 
worst I’ace of people in India. Originally a spurious and out- 
cast brood, they retain only the blemishes wdiich tarnished 
the characters of their anccstoi-s; and they combine all the 
vices of the Kuropcans and Indians, without any of their 
virtues. 

It was from these black Portuguese, that the troops known 
by the name of Topassea were taken. They were called To- 
passes fi*ora wearing hats, instead of turbans; the word topees 
or chaupee, which appears to be a corruption of the French 
chapeau, being the term used in their language for a hat. 
They were never accounted good soldiers, lieing neither so 
hardy nor so brave, as the Sepoys ; and were seldom employed 
in the English service. The French, however, very ' generally 
had corps of them at Pondicherry, and their other settle- 
ments. 

The Malays are .anotlier race, who form a considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon. This race, which is 
known to Europeans chiefly by the accounts of its barbarous 
ferocity, is widely scattered over the Eastern parts of India. 
Their original empire lies in tlie peninsula of Malacca; and 
from thence they have extended themselves over Java, Suma- 
tra, the Moluccas, the Phillippines, and a vast number of 
other islands in the Archipelago of India. It is difficult to 
determine the date of their first introduction into Ceylon ; but 
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it has for many years been customary for the Dutch to bring 
them to this, and their other settlements in Asia and Africa, 
for the purpose of carrying on various branches of trade and 
manufactures, and also to employ them as soldiers and servants. 

The religion, laws, manners, and customs of the Malays, as 
well as their dress, colour and persons, differ very much from 
those of all the other inliabitants of Asia. TJie Malays of the 
various islands and settlements also differ among themselves, 
according to the habits and appearance of the nations among 
whom they are dispersed. Yet still they are ail easily dis- 
tinguished to be of the Malay race. For, although they inter- 
marry with the Moors and other casts, particularly in Ceylon, 
and by this means acquire a much darker colour than is na- 
tural to a Malay; still their characteristic features arc so 
•strikingly predominant, that they cannot be mistaken. Those 
who are born and brought up in the F.uropean colonies, na- 
turally contract more of the habits of civilized society; they 
nev'cr indeed get entirely rid of their natural ferocity, but they 
become much less cruel and vindictive, than that pai't of tlieir 
race M'ho reside in the peninsula of Malacca and their other 
native possessions. 

The men are of a middling stature, remarkably w'ell pro- 
portioned, and of a strong and muscular nurke. Their legs 
uid arms arc particularly well-shaped, and very slender at the 
wrists and ancles; an ill made leg is scarcely ever to be seen 
among them. They are of a light brown or yellow colour, which 
approaclies nearer to a copper hue in their old age, or when 
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they are much exposed to the sun. Their forehead is broad 
and flat; their eyes small, black and very deep sunk; their 
nose flattish, broad towards the nostrils, with a sort of curve 
at the extremity approaching the lip. Their hair is long, 
coarse and black, and always moistened with a quantity of 
cocoa-nut oil. By some it is worn flowing loose over their 
shoulders, while others twist it up into a knot which they 
&sten on the back of the head with tortoise-shell combs. Some 
of the poorer sort bind it up with a coloured handkerchief. 

The Malays of a higher rank wear a wide Moorish coat or 
gown, M'hich they call Badjour, not unlike our dressing-gowns. 
It is composed of rich flowered silk, or fine cotton of various 
colours, according to the fancy of the wearer. Their under 
dress consists of a vest of silk or calico, called Iladjou, and 
worn close to their bodies, with loose wide drawers of the same 
stuff. , On their head, they wear a dress of a curious diape, 
neither turban nor cap, but something of both, and often 
elegantly oniaraented. The slipper or sandal in use among them, 
is the same with .that worn by the Moors. The dress of the 
poorer sort consists of a piece of cotton wrapped round their 
waists, with, one end draw'n through between their legs, and 
tucked up at the lower part of the back. It is fitted close 
to their bodies, and the arms are left completely bare. Some 
wear a kind of vest or jacket without sleeves; and most ot 
the slaves in the service of Europeans, instead of the piece 
of cloth, have breeches of some coarse stuff given them by 
their BtKisters. None of the Malays suffer tlieir beards to 
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grow* but pluck out the hairs as soon as they appear, it being 
against their religion to allow them to remain. 

The dress of the poorer classes of the women consists simply 
of a large piece of coarse calico, or cotton called a Sarow. It 
is folded and wound round the body above the bosom, which 
it partly covers, and reaches down to the ancle or the middle 
of the leg ; the upper end of the cloth is tucked up, and fas- 
tened immediately under their arm pits. Their hair is twisted 
up behind like tliat of the men, and fastened with a fillet, or 
condes, those large pins or skewers I have already described. 

The women of a superior station dress with much care and 
splendour, and sometimes a good deal of taste. They wear 
the sarow I have just mentioned, but of a finer stuff, and 
folded lower down on the waist. They have also a kind of 
boddice or close waistcoat, with sleeves reaching below the 
waist; it seems intended to cover the bosom, which, at the 
same time, it compresses and prevents from having its full 
and natural appearance. Over it they wear either a coloured 
silk, fine muslin, or calico garment of a wider sliape and 
longer ; with a girdle of the same, finely embroidered, drawn 
three oi’ four times loosely round the waist. Over the whole 
is thrown the badjou, or loose robe, neaily resembling that 
worn by the men. Some instead of the btuljou, use the salen- 
dattg, a piece of silk or muslin about five feet long, thrown 
loosely around the neck and shoulders, so as to fall down 
before, and be brought across the waist back^va^ds. Their 
hair is dressed with tlie conde-pins, and shines with cocoa- 
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mit oil: on the crown and back part of the head are stuck 
three or tour tortoise-shell combs with plates of gold. About 
their ne<‘ks and arms they wear chains of gold or filigree; 
and are all provided with ear-rings. Those of the higher order 
are remarkable for the exjxmce of their dress. The Malays 
make most beautiful filigree work in gold, for ornaments to 
their persons. 

The greater number of Alalays have remarkably ugly faces ; 
and their features strongly indicate their ferocious, treacherous, 
and revengeful dispositions. Y^et some have comely counte- 
nances ; and many of the. women may even be accounted 
beautiful, especially such as are hot much exposed to the 
sun, and have not liad their noses compressed. It is a com- 
mon practice with the mothers, soon after the birth of their 
childi*en, to break by compression the gristle of the upper 
part of their noses, as the flat nose among this people is looked 
upon as a symbol of beauty. I have seen many very handsome 
young IMalay women of a bright yellow or gold colour, and 
some even approaching to white. Yet Europeans will do well 
to avoid their allurements; for such connections are attended 
M'ith much danger, and often end fatally. The men are ex- 
tremely jealous, and particularly of tlje decided preference 
which the women give tt) Europeans. They never pardon in- 
fidelity in a wife; and although they allow an European to 
liave connection with one unmarried woman, yet he runs 
little less risk from the object of his affections, than from a 
jealous husband. The passions of the women are equally vio- 
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lent with those of the men, and they are equally capable of 
taking the most terrible revenge. If their European para- 
mour ofters them the slightest neglect, or if he is suspected 
of having formed another attachment, they will not hesitate 
to revenge themselves either by stabbing him, or the equally 
fatal method of administering poison; a practice to which 
they are very prone. * 

The habits of the Malays in their infancy, arc calculated 
to render them hardy. They go naked till about twelve years 
of age ; and are shortly after married. As they are of the 
Alahoraetan religion, the higher casts marry as many wives 
as they can maintain ; while their poverty restricts the lower 
classes to one wife. 

Their usual food consists of fovl, fish, rice, and vcgehibles. 
The better sort also eat beef and mutton, when killed by one 
of their own i*acc, and prepared in their own manner. "When 
the Governor of any of our forts in Ceylon is to give an en- 
tertainment to the officers of the Malay corps, he sends for 
some of their own people to kill and dress the beef and mut- 
ton intended for table. They adhere \ ery strictly to the JMa- 
hometan prejudices against swine, vdiich they hold in such 
abhorrence that they will not so much as touch their flesh. 
I have seen servants of some of the IMalay casts, even young 
boys, refuse to carry away a plate which had ham or bacon 
on it. 

Their common drink is water, or the juice of the palmyra; 
although some of them make no scruple to drink arrack when 
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they can procure it. All day lonjj they chew tlie betel or 
penang, and smoke hang. From this last herb a species of 
opium is prepared, which they chew in great quantities, as 
Europeans use strong drinks, to exhilarate their spirits. Too 
much of it, however, entirely deadens their senses, and reduces 
them to a state of complete stupefaction. I have frequently 
seen these people, after having chewed too large a portion of 
this noxious drug, lying speechless on the ground with their 
eyes fixed in a ghastly stare. Yet, such is the effect of habit, 
that they get completely infatuated with fondness for this drug, 
and absolutely cannot <io without it. 

The amusements of the Malays are suited to their disposi- 
tions, and arc either bold, vigorous or ferocious. Both the 
men and women are inteinperately fond of bathing, and often 
go into the bath .several times in one day. They have a game 
which very nearly resembles our football; only the ball they 
use is made of twisted ratan. But the amusements of which 
they are particularly fond, are gaming ahd cock-fighting. 
Their pa.ssion for these is frequently carried to such excess, 
as to be attended with’ the most dreadful consequences. The 
poorer sort in particular, (like what is told of tl.'e ancient 
Germans), after having been stript of every tiling else, will 
sell themselves and their families to procure the means of 
gratifying their passion for play ; and after having lost their 
last stake, they often sacrifice themselves and their lucky an- 
tagonist to their despair. 

The Malays have a great variety of musical instruments. 
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which arc usually employed in a band or concert at their 
religious ceremonies, their marriages, and feasts, On these 
occasions that barbarous and grote.squo pomp, in which un- 
civilized nations so much delight, is displayed in great profu- 
sion. A vast number of flags, streamers, figures of their gods, 
of men and beasts, which seem to delight in proportion to 
the hideousness of their appeai*ance, arc carried along in great 
pomp. The Gong gong is one of their principal instruments. 
It consists of a large hollow plate of a compound metal, sO 
contrived in substance and shape as to return a very loud 
noi.se when struck. The Tom tom, is a drum of a peculiar 
fashion; and other instruments are formed of bamboes bound 
together with iron wire, something in the shape of a dulcimer. 
By means of this variety of instruments, which arc made of 
all sizes from the most unwieldy bulk to the smallest, an eftect 
not impleasing is produced, from the contrariety of sounds. 

The Malays universally profess the Mahometan religion, 
although, as to some inferior points and duties, the several 
classes differ among themselves. They have temples and mosques 
dedicated to their saints and their dead ; and at these they 
punctually attend with great devotion. 

A skill in medicinal herbs is almost universal among tliis 
race ; and they have a variety of prescriptions for curing dis- 
eases by their application. This knowlctlge is owing to their 
jKJculiar fondne.ss for gardening, and rearing all sorts of plants, 
an employment in which they are engaged from their infancy ; 
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aud it is from among them that the European gentlem^ are 
anxious to procure their gardeners. 

They are uncommonly ingenious in all sorts of cane-work, 
and in ratanning couches and chairs : and are accounted capital 
builders of hungahes, or houses of the cocoa-tree. 

In other respects, such as the manner of eating their vic- 
tuals, and their modes of salutation, they very much resemble 
tie natives of the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. They 
are, however, sufficiently distinguished from them, and indeed 
from all the other natives of India, by the difference of their 
institutions, and the peculiar ferocity of tlieir dispositions. 

The government, under which the Malays live in tlieir own 
country, in some degree resembles the ancient feudal institu- 
tions of Europe ; and war is consequently the business of tlie 
nation. The manners and disposition which naturally proceed 
from these institutions ixe found among them. They are all 
bold, warlike, and prepared for the most desperate enter- 
prises; they liear the commands of their superiors with the 
most profound reverence, and yield implicit obedience to their 
most jrigorous orders. • But the fierce temper arising from 
these military institutions, which in Europe has been softened 
by the Christian religion, has rather been exasperated by the 
religion which the Malays have embraced. None of that ro- 
mantic spirit of chivalry, which produced the courtesy of 
civilized society amidst the ferocity of perpetual bloodshed, 
is to be found among tlie Malay followers of a prophet, who 
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was as fierce and warlike as themselves. Accustomed to de- 
pend upon their courage, and avenge their own cause, Uiere 
is more independence of spirit, and more appearance of a 
lofty intrepidity found among tliem, tlian among any other 
of the servile tribes of the east. Brave, ferocious, and des- 
perate to the last degree, on any occasion that requires blood 
to be shed; cruel and revengeful in their wrath, beyond what 
human nature can almost be thought capable of, they are 
looked upon with horror by the effeminate and timid In- 
dians. I tiave often had occasion to observe these senti- 
ments in the natives of Ceylon, who start affriglited on ac- 
cidentally meeting a Malay soldier. 

The arms which the Malays cany, arc well suited to their 
savage and bloody dbposition; and as on receiving any real 
or imaginary injury, they make no hesitation to sacrifice their 
own life in taking away that of Uie object they have marked 
out for vengeance, they often do incredible mischief with the 
weapons which they wear about them. These consist of a 
kind of dagger, called a Kreese or Cri$se; the blade of which 
is of the best tempered steel, and often made of a serpentine 
form, so as to inflict a most dreadful wound. The handle 
is of ivory or wood, carved into the figure of a man's body 
and arms, with a head representing something between that 
of a man and a bird. This they call tlieir Stmmmy or god; 
and to this figure they make their salamt or obeisance, bcfoi-c 
they draw the kreese to execute any bloody purpose on which 
they have determined. After they have by this cerem<M*y 
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.confirmed their vow,, they draw their kreese, and never again 
sheath it till they have drenched it in blood. So resolute 
is this ferocious determination, that if their adversary is 
placed beyond the reach of their vengeance, sooner than 
.infringe it, they will plunge the dagger into the body of a 
pig, a dog, a chicken, or any live animal they chance to 
.meet. Tlie scabbard is made, of wood, frequently ornamented 
with gold . or rsilvei’ wire ; and the whole appeai'ance of the 
.weapon, as well as the mode of wearing it on the right 
side, greatly resembles that found hi tlie ancient dress of the 
Celtic nations. This terrible iusii'ument is rendered still more 
so by its being always poisoned i generally by the juice of 
some poisonous herbs, and among tliose who can any wise 
.procure it, with poison fjrom the Upa tree.. 

In the use of their fatal weapon they are particularly 
. .dextrous, and like otficr barbarians make no scruple to 
employ treachery or surprise in destroying their enemies. 
Tliey generally watch their oppoitimity, and stab their vie- 
flim in the back or slioulder before lie is aware. These dag- 
gers, the instruments .of their ferocious cruelty, are looked 
upon by them with a degree of veneration. They desttend, 
as a most sacred relic, fi'om fiither to son, and from genera- 
tion to generation: no money is accounted sufficient to pur- 
chase them, and no violence can compel their ownei’S to 
give tliem up. When a Malay is pressed in battle, he will 
sooner he slain, or kill lumsclf, tlian surrender bis kreese to 
the enemy. 
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Before entering upon any desperate enterprise, it is custom 
mary with the Malays to take opium, or, as they term it, to 
bang themselves. This plant, the bang, which is used among 
the natives of India as an instrument of intoxication, is 
found over all that continent as well as in Ceylon. It is a 
small shrub, with a leaf in shape and texture resembling tliat 
of the tobaccoi but not larger than the leaf of the sage. 
From this plant a species of opium is extracted, and being 
made into balls, is taken inienially, and operates in the 
same manner as a dram of spirits among the European 
nations. The leaf of the bang is also dried and smoked like 
tobacco, with a still stronger intoxicating effect tlian the 
opium. After employing this method of rendering themselves 
insejisible to danger, they are .prejxired for the most sangui- 
nary atchievements, and rush blindfold into every atrocity. 
The horrid barbarities, hoM'ever, M'hich they commit on such 
occasions, arc not so much to be attributed to their intoxica- 
tion as to the natural savage cruelty of their dispositions. 
It is true, indeed, tliat before any bloody enterprise is under- 
taken, they first tlu’ow themselves into a state of temporary 
madness by means of bang ; but the resolution to commit 
the crime preceded this state tliey first in cold blood resolve 
to perpetrate their atrocities, and then use means to throw 
themselves into a plureuzy, that no sentiment either of hu- 
manity or fear may turn them aside from their bloody pur- 
pose. Some, w’ho are anxious to clear human natiue from 
such stains, without considering tliat they arise from situation 
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and circumstances, attribute tlie unparalleled barbarity of the 
Malays to the quantity of opium which they take from their 
inikney, in consequence of whicli they are in an almost per- 
petual state of delirium. This delirium, however, is not of 
longer continuance than till the intoxicating quality of the 
drug has sjient its force. In tlie intervals tliey are com- 
pletely master of themselves ; it is then they plan their 
enterprises; and the quantity of bai^ which they take is 
proportioned to their determination to perpetrate the crime 
they are about to commit. In fact, their institutions and 
their religion are sufficient to account for their character, 
without seeking for any other cause, and without accusing 
nature of having produced monsters. 

The manner in which the Malays undertake to accomplish 
their revenge gives the most striking example of their fero- 
cious dispositions. When a Malay has suffered any injury 
or grievance, real or imaginary, and ever so slight, the most 
dreadful thirst of revenge appears to take possession of his 
whole soul. He makes a vow to destroy the object of his 
vengeance, togetlier with every other person who comes in his 
way, till he meet death from some hand or other. To pre- 
pare himself 'for this dreadful exploit, he takes a large 
quantity of bang, then draws his poisoned kreese, and rush- 
ing headlong into the street, stabs indiscriminately every one 
tliat comes in his way ; at the same time crying aloud, amoJst 
amokf or kill, kill, frmn whence this horrid mode of revenge 
is termed by Europeans runmng a much. Tlie fiiry of the 
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devoted wretch is indescribable, and the mischief he often 
does is very great before a lucky shot brings him down. 
The natives fly before him in tlie utmost constermition, and 
hardly any person but an European dares venture to attack 
him. It is indeed a service of incredible danger to hunt 
down the mad savage, as he defends himself desperately to 
the last, and even though mortally wounded often contrives 
to destroy his antagonist by a stab of his poisoned kreese. 
The Dutch government at Ceylon found it necessary to 
repress this ferocious practice by the severest punishments. 
A reward of one or two hundred rix-dollars was offered for the 
destruction or capture of those who ran a muck ; and such of 
them as were taken alive were put to death with tin; most 
excruciating torments. 

The frequency of mucks in tlie Dutch settlements, seems 
attributable to the manner in which that nation beliaved to 
their Malay dependants. The slaves and servants of the 
Dutch were chiefly composed of that race ; and it is among 
this class that the instances of savage fury wliich w'c liave 
described usually occurred. The cruel, capricious, and in- 
sulting behaviour of their masters exasperated tlieir natural 
ferocity ; and the impossibility of obtaining legal redress from 
their tyrants stimulated them to seek vengeance in tlie de- 
struction of their masters, themselves, and the human species. 
At Batavia, and the Dutch settlements to the eastward, 
where their conduct is most despotic and cruel, mucks are 
greatly more frequent than in Ceylon, or at the Cape of 
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Good Hope. Since the arrival of the English at Ceylon, 
the l)arbai'ous practice has almost been unknoM’n ; and a, few 
private murdm committed odi the Sepoys and black people 
in the Pettah, were the only crimes of this nature attributed 
to Malays during my stay at Columbo. No other cause can 
1)0 assigned for thlsidifterence in ,tlie conduct of these people, 
but the su])erior mildness of the . English government. So 
dreadful indeed is the fiantic mode of revenge adopted by 
the Malays, that as long as their feelings continue to be 
exasperated by bad usage, it is necessary to impress their 
minds with fear by tlie severest punislmients. But it is con- 
sistent witli the nature of man to suppose that mild treat- 
ment, and the example of human manners, would by degrees 
soften their minds and rcstinin their passions within the 
bounds of civilized society, without these dreadful punisli- 
nipnts which are too .shocking ever to reform. The Malays, 
indeed, in their present state arc, from their ideas of mo- 
rality, almost incapable of being admitted into social life. 
They have no idea of revenge being a crime, and they tri- 
umph in shedding blood on sucli an occasion. Nothing indeed 
seems to preveat tliem' from putting the most atrocious pur- 
pose into cxwutioii, when they ljav|e once rcsplved upon it. 
Tlic introduction of Christianity among tliem, is the only 
means' by wliioh. this unprincipled, ferocity can be radically 
Informed; and it would certainly in a political view be of 
intinite service to ms, tliat those .Malays, in our settlements 
siiould-: embrace this religion. It ^puld be the firmest link 
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M’liicU could unite them with thi^country. At present it is 
very uncomfortable for Europeans to be as much afraid uf 
their servants and attendants as of a mad dog. 

The Dutch CJovernmcnt at Ceylon had always a regiment 
of jMalays in their service.- 'I’hat corps for a considerable 
time past seemed to form the strcngtii of their garrisons, 
and were the only troops which either kept up discipline, or 
displayed any sort of bravery in the field. I have already men- 
tioned that it was from them alone our troops met with anj 
opposition, cither at Columbo or Trincoinal'ee. They seemed, 
indeed, to have imbibed such a rooted aversion for the 
English, that there was at fii'st little appearance of their 
ever becoming our friends. This hatred liad been inspired 
by the ungenerous ix)Ucy of the Dutch, who endeavoured to 
secure their colonies by cherishing among the natives an 
implaoiblc detestation of the other European nations, and 
ill particular by representing the Englisli as a nation of 
cruel and inhuman tyrants, wlio carried destruction and op- 
pression wlicrever they came. These base and unjustifiable 
arts were not hoAvcver always confined to mere misrepresenta- 
tion ; but the massacre of foreigners w'as at times had recourse 
to as a measure of precaution. The infamous affair at Ani- 
boyna has through the wdiole world circulated the eternal 
disgrace of the Dutch name. There is another instance of 
their abominable policy which is less known in Europe, but 
has excited general indignation in the Eastern ivorld. In the 
year 1798, Captain Pd!|||^eiiham of the Resistance hapi>cning 
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to be with his sliip at Tin^i one of the Spice Islands vdiicli 
we have lately conquered, he M’as invited, along with his offi- 
cers, by the Dutch Governor to an entertainment. Some cir- 
cumstances prevented the Captain from accepting tlie invita- 
tion: his officers however went, and found M’itli astonishment 
and horror, that the Dutch had made hospitality a pretext to 
obtain an opportunity of assassinating them. They were set 
upon without the least warning, and the first lieutenant and 
one or tv'o more infamously murdered with some Sepoys who 
attempted to defend their officers. The surgeon, however, 
who was a very strong man, with the assistance of a couple 
of Sepoys fought his way to the beach, and made good his 
retreat to the ship. . Upon the surgeon’s representing this 
barbarous conduct of the Dutch, Captain Packenham in- 
stantly gave orders to fire upon the town, and it was in con- 
sequence soon reduced to ashes. The Dutch inhabitants, and 
all those w'ho were concerned in the massacre, fled precipi- 
tately into tlie interior of the island. Several of the perpe- 
trators of the crime were aftenvards taken, and suffered for 
their treachery. 

In the same year, an unfortunate affair took place at 
Amboyna, w^here the Malays murdered Lieutenant M’Crae 
of tlie Company’s service, who happened to be quartered 
there; and several more of the English officers irould have 
shared his fate, had they not been rescued by the troops. X 
will not take upon me to say how far the Dutch were 
implicated in the crime; but hon^licir usual policy, and 
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their conduct on other occasions, it was strongly suspected 
that they had instigated the Malays to perpetrate this savage 
act. 

By such arts as I have described, the Dutch succeeded in 
inspiring the Malays with the most rooted aversion to our 
countrymen ; and tliere was no piece of atrocity Avhich they 
M'erc not ready to commit on our troops. Several of the 
Malays have since told me, that on our taking possession of 
Ceylon, their minds had been exasperated to such a degree 
by misrepresentation, and an assurance of the Dutch that 
the Dnglish would give them no quarter, as to determine 
them to do us all the mischief in their power. The cowardly 
and l>ase conduct of the Dutch, however, both in yielding 
without resistance to our troops, and in abandoning the 
Afalays who fought their battles to their fate, has completely 
alienated the Malays from their fonner masters. Tliey now 
look Upon the Dutch with contempt, and call to mind their 
former tyrannical behaviour; while the brave and open con- 
duct of the English has gone far to do away their former 
prejudices against us. After the capture of Colombo, the 
Malays for the first time during our long intercouree with 
India entered into our service. The regiment stationed there 
in the service of the Dutch was brought over to the British, 
and the command given to Captain Whitlic, one of the East 
India Company’s officers. By his assiduous exertions and ju- 
dicious conduct in the management of them during a consider- 
able time, this corps brought to a very excellent state 
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of discipline, and rendered much attached to our goveni- 
ineiit. They have since beliaved universally with great 
respect and obedience to their European officers, and from 
being always Avell used by us have contracted a sincere re- 
gard to our service. 

Soon after the arrival of Goveriwr North on the island, 
he new-modelled this corps, and put it on a larger and more 
respectable establishment. Another European officer besides 
Captain Whitlie was assigned to it; the companies were 
officered by their own native captains and subalterns; and 
the Governor at the particular request of the corps took 
upon liimself the station of their Colonel. Another cliange 
lias since been introduced into tlie establishment of this 
regiment ; the command has been g'iven to Colonel Cham- 
pagne, officers for it have been sent from Europe, and it has 
obtained a place among our other regiments of the line. 

The Malay troops are armed and clotlicd much in the 
same manner as the European, with the exception of shoes, 
the wearing of whicli is contrary to the rules of their reli- 
gion instead of them' they use a particular species of sandal. 
Along with their otlier arms they always wear their kreeses or 
poisoned daggers by tlieir sides iu the Iieat of an engagement 
they often tlirow down their musdiet aiid bayonet* and rush- 
ing upon the enemy with tliese kreeses cariy tciTor and des- 
truction wherever they . come. From having done duty in the 
same garrison witli them for three years and a half, and 
having during that period lived in habits of intimacy with 
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their native officers, I had an opportunity of minutely 
observing the chai’aeter of tlie Malays as soldiers. From 
their natuml intrepidity and liardiness, they are well calcu- 
lated to become very useful and serviceable troops if pro- 
perly officered and cominande<l. It requires however much 
management, much attention to their tempers, skill in re- 
gulating their economy, firmness in maintaining discipline, 
and at the same time great caution in punisliing iuisl)e- 
haviour, to make our service reap in its .full extent the 
advantage that might be derived from them. To their i\ative 
officers, who were at that time chiefly from among their 
own princes and great men, they always paid the most im- 
plicit obedience, and seemed to hold them in the highest 
veneration. On being punislied by sentence of a court-mar- 
tial they never murmur, and their darling passion of revenge 
seems to be entirely laid aside. Hie contiust of this beha- 
viour w'ith their usual furious resentments on the most trivial 
occasions, struck me so forcibly, that I was induced to <mi- 
quirc the cause of some of their officers. I w'as told, that 
it was an ordinance of their religion, and a rule among their 
customs which uas never infringed ujion, to pay implicit 
obedience to all their officers, European as well as Malay, 
and to execute militaiy orders with the strictest punctuality ; 
and they were also enjoined never to murmur at any conduct 
of tlieir superiojra> or hesitate to execute orders as long as 
they received pay and continued in the service of any 
power. In addition to this, they are always tiied for any 
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offences by a court composed wholly of their own native 
officers, who are acquainted with their language and cus- 
toms, and thus afford a security of every justice being ren- 
dered to the accused. The patience v’ith u'hich the Malays 
submit to the sentence of their court-martial, and their re- 
fraining from revenge M'hcn they arc assured that justice is 
intended them, is another striking argument in support of 
what I have already advane^, that mild and generous treat- 
ment will in the end have the effect of subduing their 
natmnl ferocity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*Fhe Ceylonese^Thetr origin — Manners^Language^Sfafe of 

Society. 

1 Have now described those various races who for the 
puqwscs of conquest or commerce have settled in the sea- 
coasts of Ceylon. The far greater projwrtion of the in- 
liabitants consists of the native Ceylonese udio have sub- 
mitted to the dominion of Europeans. When tlie Portuguese 
first arrived on the island, the whole of it, with the exception 
of the woods inhabited by the wild Bedas, w^as possessed 
by one race. The natives who inhabited the sea-coasts 
however were soon compelled cither to fly for iiulcpendence 
to their mountains, or to submit t() their invatlcrs. A 
great proportion of them clmse tlie latter alternative, and 
preferred the comforts of the plains to the poverty and in- 
dependence of barren fastnesses. It was iiulccd imposible for 
them all to retire to the mountains, as the interior parts 
barely supply the wants of their thinly-scattered inhabitants. 
It is known from their frequent insurrections that they at 
first bore the yoke of the Portuguese with reluctance : time 
however has rendered it familiar, and they are now reduced 
to a degree of abject obedience ; in which they must continiu? 
to serve, unless some extraodinary chaui of circumstances 
should concur to rouse tlieir natural feelings. 
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The Ceylonese under the dominion of Europeans retain 
their original appellation of Cinglese, while those who live in 
those parts which acknowledge only the authority of their 
native princes, are distinguished by the name of Candian, 
from the country they inhabit. The constant intercourse of 
the Cinglese with Europeans, and the aversion which the 
Candians have uniformly entertained to their several invaders, 
have introduced considerable shades of difference into the 
manners of these two branches of the same people. In most 
points however they still continue to resemble each other ; and 
a description of the one cannot foil to include most of the 
circumstances which characterize the other. I shall therefore 
give an account of these circumstances vdiich apply to both 
under the general name of Ceylonese, and then point out 
those chamcteristics vhich distingukdi the one fram the 
other. 

IVhether the Cinglese were the original inhabitants of the 
island, or from what other country they came, and at what 
time they effected* a settlement there, are points of which 
neither they themselves nor any one else has been able to 
give a distinc-t account. There is an ancient tiadition among 
them that after the expulsion of Adam from this island, 
which they universally look upon to have been Paradise, it 
was first ■ peopled by a band of Chinese adventui'crs who 
accidentally arrived on its coasts. This tradition is however 
extremely improbable,* as they Iiave nothing in common with 
the Chinese, either in their language, manners, or dress. 
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Those who suppose that Ceylon once formed part of the 
continent of India, and was disunited from it only by some 
unusual shock of nature, find no difficulty in peopling it with 
the same race who inhabited it before it became a sepa- 
rate island. Indeed the distance is so small between Ceylon 
and the continent, that it requires no stretch of imagina- 
tion to suppose that it was peopled either from the Coroman- 
del or Malabar coasts; and this is in fiict the received 
opinion among most people. Some circumstances however 
seem to indicate that they liave come from a greater dis- 
tance ; their complexion, features, language, and manners 
are so similar to tliose of the Maldiyians, that I should for 
my part be apt to conclude that both v’ere of the same 
stock. The Maidive islands are only two or three tlay-s’ 
sail from Ceylon; and from the dissimilarity of the habits 
found among them to those of the Indians on the continent, it 
might be argued that the natives of these islands have not 
directly originated from those of Ilindostan. 

The Ceylonese are of a middling statiire, about five feet 
eight, and fairer in complexion than tlie Moors and Mala- 
bars of tlie, continent. They are however at the same time 
neither so well made , nor so strong. I know no race they 
resemble so much in .appearance as the Maldiyians. The 
Candians ai'e.both iainer, better made, aiid less effeminate 
than the Cinglese m pur seiryice. 

The women are not so tall in. propprtiop as tlie men; they 
are much &irer, and approach to a yellow or mulatto 
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colour. They contiimally anoint tlieir bodies with cocOi-riut 
oil ; and in particular always keep tlieir hair moist with i|. 
Both sexes are remarkably clean and neat both in their 
persons and houses. In dressing their victuals they are scru- 
pulously nice. They are cautious not even to ix>uch the 
vessel out of which they drink with their lips; but (what 
would seem a very awkward method to an European) 
they hold the vessel at some distance over their heads, and 
literally pour the drink down their throats. It is perhaps 
from the fear of not doing it with sufficient dexterity that 
they never use their left hand in preparing their food, or 
in eating it. Wliile at meals, they seldom converse with each 
other : they even seem to look upon the whole business of 
eating as something rather required by necessity, than very 
consistent with decency : while drinking they never turn their 
faces towards each other. 

In their diet they are exceedingly abstemious; fruits and 
rice constitute the chief part of their food. In some places 
where fish abounds,, they make it a portion of their meals 
but scarcely any where is flesh in common use. 

The Ceylonese are courteous and pplite in their de- 
meanour, even to a degree for exceeding their civilization. 
In several qualities they are greatly superior to all other 
Indians who Iiave fallen within the sphere of my observation. 
I have already exempted them from the censure of stealing 
and lying, whkh s^m. to be almost inherent iU the nature 
of an Indian. They are mild and by no means ca|)tioas 'er 
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pas$iQiiatc iu their intercourse with each other; though when 
once their aiiger is roused, it is proportioiiably furious and 
lasting. Their liatred is indeed mortal, and they uill lie- 
quently destroy themselves to obtain the destruction of the 
detested object. One instance will serve to shew the extent 
to which this passion is carried. If a Ceylonese cannot 
obtain money due to him by anothcM*, he goes to I)is 
debtor, and tlireatens to kill himself if he is not instantly 
paid. Tliis threat, M^hich is soriietimes put in execution, re- 
duces the debtor, if it be in his power, to immediate com- 
pliance with the demand ; as by their law if any man causes 
tlic loss of another man’s life, his own is the forfeit. “ An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” is a proverbial 
expression continually in their mouths. This is on other 
occasions a very common mode of revenge among them; 
and a Ceylonese has often been known to contrive to kill 
himself in the company of his enemy, that the latter might 
sufQsr for it. 

This dreadful spirit of revenge, so inconsistent with the usual 
mild and hurnane sentiments of the Ceylonese, and much 
more congenial to the bloody temper of a Malay, still con- 
tinues to be fostered by the sacred customs of the Candians. 
Among the ,Cinglese however it has been greatly mitigated by 
their iptercoursc, with Europeans. The desperate mode of 
obtaining revenge wJ^ieh j have Just described has been 
given up fi’om having been d^ppointed of its object ; as in all 
those paits under our dominion the European modes of 
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inv^9t^igatu)g and punishing crimes are enforced. A case of this 
nature occurred at Caltura iu 1799- A Cinglese peasant hap- 
pening to have a suit or controversy with another, watched 
an opportunity of going to bathe in company with him, and 
drowjicd himself with the view of having his adversary put 
to death. The latter was upon this taken up and sent to 
Coluinbo to take his trial for making away with the deceased, 
upon the principle of liaving been the last seen in his com- 
pany. There was, however, nothing more than presumptive 
proof against the culprit, and he w'as. of com-se acquitted. 
This decision, however, did not by any means tally vdth the 
sentiments of the Cinglese, who are as much inclined to con- 
tinue their ancient barbarous practice as their brethren the 
Candians, although they are deprived 'of the power. 

There is no nation among whom the distinction of ranks 
is kept up with such scrupulous exactness as among the 
Ceylonese; even in the dimensions and appearance of thei# 
liouses they seem restricted, and a house of a certain size 
commonly announces its proprietor to liave been born in a 
certain rank. . This strong trait of barbarism is of course 
more glaring among the inhabitants of the interior, than 
those who liave been civilized by an intercouse with Europe- 
ans. The Candians arc not allowed ,to whiten their houses, 
nor to cover them with tiles, that being a royal privilege, 
and reserved solely for the great king. Even among the 
Cinglese there is still something more than the difference of 
riches which affects their domestic economy. 
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It is difficult to say whether it be the, remains of a tyran- 
nical prohibition, or a superstition arising from the danger 
of electricity in this climate, that the Ceylonese never employ 
nails in the construction of their houses. Their small, low 
huts, which are too frailly united to admit of above one story, 
are fastened' entirely with withes made of mtan, or coya rope. 
They are constructed of slender pieces of wood or bamboe> 
daubed over with clay, and covered Mntli rice-straw or leaves 
of the cocoa-tree. Rouijd the walls of their houses are small 
banks or benches of clay, designed to sit or sleep on. The 
benches as well as the floors of their houses are all laid 
over with cow-dung, to keep away vermin, and' to preserve 
their surface smooth, and not so easily rendered dirty by rain 
as if it were of clay. 

In such a state of society, and where luxury seems almost 
unknown, sumptuous furniture is not to be ex^xicteil ca'cu in 
the best houses. That of the cottages is in the Ja.st stage of 
simplicity, and consist,s merely of the indispensable instruments 
for preparing their victuals. A few earthen pots to cook 
their rice, aiwl one or two brass basons out of which to eat 
it; a wooden pestle and mortar for grinding it, witli a flat 
stone on which to pound pepper, turmeric, and chillies for 
their curries; a honieny,^ or kind of grater, which is an iron 
instrument like the rowel of a spur fixed on a piece of wood 
like a boot-jack, and used to rasp their cocoa-nuts ; tliose 
and a few other necessary utensils form tlie whole of their 
houseliold furniture. They use neitlier tables, chairs, uor 
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spoonsv like otlier Indians, place tlieraselvea on tlie 
'^und> and eat tiieir lood with Uieir hands. The houses of 
the Candians, are neater and better constructed than those of 
the Cingiese ; for although the latter are accustomed to better 
models, yet the abject state to which their minds have been 
reduced by tlie successive tyranny of tiie Portuguese and 
Dutch, has made them radier go b^k tlian advance in 
improvement, since they ceased to form part of a barbarous 
empire. 

Their villages and towns, instead of presenting that com- 
pact appearance to wliich we are acc^ustomed, look more like 
a number of distuict houses scattered up and down in the 
midst of a thick wood or forest. There is not the smallest 
regularity o))servcd, but every one places his hut in tlie cen- 
tre of a cocoa-tree tope, in the most convenient spot he can 
find. In those mountainous parts where sustenance itself can 
scarcely be pixicm'cd, and where the natives live in constant 
danger of attack from wild beasts, of being annoyed by rep- 
tiles, or suddenly overtaken by inmidf^tious, it is usual for 
them to build their huts on the summits of rocks, or the 
tops of high trees. Some of them .fix a number of high 
posts in the ground, and place upon tbem a sort of hurdle 
which serves them for a noctmmal babiUtion* To preserve 
tlicmselves from the intense rays of , t|ie , sun, ,they universally 
have the large leaf of the taJippt-tree carried over their 
heads. 

The Ceylonese are exceedingly polite and ceremonious, and 
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hefver fafl o!ri meting td present each other with the betet^ 
leaf, their constant mark of respect and friendship. All 
ranks universally chew the betel-leaf} it is the dessert to all 
their entertainments, and the unfr.iling supplement to all 
their conversations. The betel-leaf in shape reseinbles ivy, 
but in colour and thickness it approaclies more nearly to tlic 
leaf of the laurel. Along witii tlie betel-leaf tliey mijf to- 
bacco, arcka-nut, and the lime of burnt shells, to render it 
more pungent, as is the custom with other Indians. When 
chewed this mhctiii-e becomes as red as blood, and stains 
their mouth, lips, and teethj of a black colour which can 
never be effaced. This effect, W'hich to an European would 
deform the countenance, with them is considered as beauti- 
fying it, for they look upon white teeth as only fit for dogs, 
and a disgrace to the human species. The Iwjt niixture, how- 
ever, speedily dcstroj's their teeth, and often renders tliem 
toothless at an early age. They also frequently stain their 
nails and fingers with the juice of tlie bctcl-leaf; but this 
seems to be attended with no bad consequence, as their 
hands are delicate and well formed in an uncommon degree. 

There 5s a wonderful degree of gravity observed in con- 
versation even aniong relations and intimate friends. It is 
not unusual to see 4; ’ i^Vty of Ceylonese sit for a long time 
together as grave and mute as an assembly of Quakers wlien 
the spirit doei not move* them; and during all this while, 
they continue chewing beteHeaf as if for a wager, and appa- 
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^iijoyihg it ^as much' as an EngHshtndti would ‘a bottle 
of old -{)o^t. ■ '* 

In their salutations they are particularly punctilious': the 
form' which 'they use is that common to all Indians, of 
brlngitig the palrfts 4)f the hands to the forehead, and then 
making a saJam, Or low bow. ' It is here that the distinctions 
of lank are peculiarly observable: a person of a lower class 
on Meeting ^ his Superior; almost thrown himself prostrate be- 
fore him, ahd repeats his name and quality fifty diflerent 
ways ; While the superior, stalking past with the most un- 
Ix'nding 'gravity of -fcattiires, scarcely deigns the slightest nod 
in return. ' . . ■ ? 

The natives of Ceylon kre^ morc continent witli respect to 
women, than the othet Asiatic nations; and their women are 
treated with' much : more attention. A Ceylom^se woman 
almost never experiences the treatment of a ’sliive, but is 
looked upon by her husband, more after tlie European man- 
ner, as a Wife and a companion.' These ti-ail^ may seem 
very inconfeisteiit witli that lieenttous commerce among the 
sexes, wlifch is so contrary to Ashdic custonis and ideas, 
and which has prevailed from time> immemorial in this 
island. Mr. Knox has drawn a 'picture of 'tlieir total disre- 
gard to chastity, or any bounds- to‘ stbcual int^course, which 
is extremely abhoiTent to the ideas not only of an Asiatic^ 
but even to the inhabitants of the most dissolute Metropolis 
in Europe: and from my own observations among the Cin- 
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jglese, and all the accounts which 1 could obtain of the 
Candiaiis, I am convinced that he lias in very few instances 
exaggerated their licentiousness. 

A Cinglese husband is not in the smallest d^ree jealous of 
his wife, and is rather ambitious to display her to the pub- 
lic eye. Nor is he particularly offended at her infidelit)^ to 
him, unless she be caught in tlic &ct ; in which case he 
thinks himself entitled to exercise the rights of an Asiatic 
husband. The infringement of chastity scarcely subjects a 
woman either married or unmarried to the sli^test reproach, 
unless indeed they liappen to have connexion with one of a 
lower cast; an act which is looked upon as the very excess 
of infomy. Among the Candians, in particular, this only 
distinction of moral turpitude, which is so worthy of a bar- 
barous nation, is carried to the highest pitcli. Even a man 
will scarcely venture to marry a woman of an inferior rank, 
nor would the King allow of it witliout exacting a large fine; 
but a woman is never known to form a counexiem below 
her own sphere, as it would disgmee lier in the eyes of the 
world for ever. With people of tlieir own rank, Qpi tlie con- 
trary, the most uiiliouiided commerce is carried on in pri- 
vate ; and it is by no means uncommon, nor attended wiAli 
any disgrace, for the nearest relations to have connexion 
with each other. 

Among the Cinglese, the distinction of rank has inderd 
begun to be less strictly attended to ; but without any better 
boundary being established in its place. A mother makes no 
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diiiposing of her datigtiter's iavours for a small sum 
to aiiy oiic tlkit desires them. t'Tliey are particularly fond of 
forming such connexions v’ith Europeans ; and, instead of ao- 
counting it any reproach, a mother in quarrelling witli any 
of her iicighl)OUrs, will sileua; them at once on tlie score of 
her superior dignity, by telling them that her daughter has 
had the honbtir to lie witli an European. Even wocmen <«f 
tlie highest raiik do not think themselves degraded fey having 
connexion’ ttitli Europeans, and are not adiamed to be see? 
fey them Ki public.'^ This forms a remarkable contrast with 
the Msdiohietan womai of the continent, who would think 
them^lv^ 'disgraced and polluted if any of tlMcir features 
eveii fey accident discovered to a stranger. 

In some rfepfects the accounts given of tiie matrimonial 
connexioris* of the Ceylonese are incorrect. It has in par- 
ticular been mid that each husband has oirty one wife, 
although a woman is pennitted to cohabit piomiscuoiisly 
with several husbands. This however is not ala'oys the case: 
many of the men indeed have but one wife, while otlicrs have 
as many as they can maintain. Theth is no positive regula- 
tion on the subject, and it is probable that the ease with 
which promiscuous intercourse is carried on, and the ease 
with which marrij^es are dissolvedj' is, together with their 
poverty, the true cause why polygamy is not more general 
among them. In theiir particular circumstances indeed, where 
llie houses consist often of but one apartment, and even the 
wecessaries of life are so scanty, it is not to be supposed that 
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a man will voluntarily* undej^take the burden o£ maintaLiiing 
two wives, when lie can at pleasure put away the wife he 
begins to get tired of, and take iu her place the new object 
of his affections. 

The marriage ceremony, which among nations with stricter 
ideas of chastity is looked upon with a degree of mystery 
and veneration, is a matter of very small importance among 
the Ceylonese, and seems to be at all attended to only with 
a view to entitle the parties to share in each others goods, 
and to give their relations an opportunity of observing that 
they have married into their own cast. The marriages are 
often contracted by tlic parents while the parties are as yet 
in a state of childhood, merely with a view to match them 
according- to their rank, and are often dissolved by consent 
almost as soon as consummated. It is also customaiy for 
those who intend to marry, previously to cohabit and make 
trial of each others temper; .and if they find they cannot 
agree, they break off without the interference of tlie priest, 
or any further ceremony, and no disgrace attaches on tlie 
occasion to either party, but the woman is quiti^ as much 
esteemed by her next lover as if he had tbund her iu a 
state of virginity. 

After the parties have agreed- to. inaiTy, the first step is, 
that the rnan present lusi. bridc: with wed<Iing-cbt,hc.s, 
which indeed are not- of the ‘ most .costly kind: tiiey consist 
«f a piece of clotb, six or seven yards in length, for tlie u.se 
of the bride, and another piece of cloth to be placed on Uic 
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bed. It gives us a striking idea of the total want of industry 
among the C^Ionese, and .their extreme state of poverty, 
that even these simple marriage presents are frequently be- 
yond the ability of the man to purchase, and that he is 
often obliged to borrow them for the occasion from some of 
his neighbours. 

The wedding presents are presented by the bridegroom in 
person, and the following night he is entitled to lie with the 
bride. Upon this occasion is appointed the day for bringing 
her home, and celebrating the wedding with festivities. On 
that day he and his relations repair to the bride’s house, 
carrying along with them what they are able to con- 
tribute to tlie marriage - feast. The bride and bridegroom, 
in the presence of this assembly, ’ eat out of one disli to 
denote that they are of the same rank. Their thumbs are 
then tied together ; and the ceremony concludes by the 
nearest relations, or the priest, wlien lie is present, cutting 
them asunder. This, however, is accounted a less binding 
ceremony, and indeed scarcely intended for continuance. 
When it is desired to make the marriage as form, and indis- 
soluble as the nature of their manners, jwill allow, .tlie .parties 
are joined together with a long piece of cloth, which is 
folded several times round both their bodies ; and w'ater is 
Hhen poured upon them by the >fKriest, who always officiates 
at this ceremony although rarefy at the former. After the. 
marriage ceremony, whether the stricter or the less binding 
one, is popformed, the parties pass the night at the bride’s 
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house; and in the morning the. hush$md brings her home, 
accompanied by her friends, who carry with them provisions 
for another feast. In bringing home the bride a straiige 
ancient custom is observed; the bride is alw-ays. obliged to 
march before her husband, and never to be out of his sight 
by the way. The traditionary reason for this practice is, 
that a man on tills occasion once happening to walk ibre~ 
most, his wife was carried off from him before he was aware; 
a circiim^ance not at all unlikely to happen more thai) 
once among a people who think so lightly of the marriage 
ties. The wedding-day is always looked upon as a time of 
particular festivity; and those who axe able to afford it, never 
feil to have the feasts accompanied with music and dancing; 
the merriment is often protracted, and. obtain nuptial songs 
continue t© be enrolled the whole night long. 

Tlie portion given with the ckughte^ is in proportion to 
the ability of the parents ; and if the young couple are not 
in circumstances to maintain themselves, they still ccHitiniic 
to reside with their parents. If the young people find after 
marriage tliat their dispositions do not agrees they separate 

t 

without ceremony ; only the woman carries with her the 
portion she brought, in order to make , her as good a . match 
for her next husband. ' Both men and women often marry 
and divorce several' times mann^, before they have 
found a partner, with whom they can reconcile themselves 
to spend the remainder of tlieu? days. > , 

Owing to the ^rly intercourse of the women with tlic 
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uiliekr sex, for they are in gei^eral even rc^Iarly married at 
twelve, th(^ soon lose the appearance of youth, and get old 
and liaggart in their looks immediately after they jrass 
twenty. Tlie climate indeed conduces much to this early 
decay ; and they expose themselves so much to the sun, that 
were it not for tlie quantities of cocoa-nut oil with which 
they anoint themselves profusely, their skins would soou crack 
and break out in Uotehes. 

The Cinglese womeit are much more pleasant in their man- 
ners, and I may add, more elegant in their persons than 
those of tlie* other Indian nations. Their extreme ekanlkiess 
is a trait which renders them partictdarly agreeable to an 
Englishman, although he finds it something difficult to recon- 
cile himself to the strong exhalatidns of the cocoa-nut oil. 

The Ceylonese, like other inhabitants of warm- clinmtes, 
are particularly fond of bathing, and often plunge into the 
water several times a day. In this ^tification, howaever, 
they are often interrupted by alKgators of wlseftn they enter* 
tain the greatest terror ; and are obhged to have recourse t6 
precautions against this dreadful enemy, by" indosing with a 
strong pidhtg a little .spot on the side of a pond 'or river, 
sufficiently large' to allow them room to- aash and>refi*esli 
themselves. 

Gra^'ity, that constant eharaeteristiC’ of the savage state, 
still continues among the Ceylonese in a miadi greater degree 
than might be expected from tlieir stage of civilizaiHori. 
This is piobably owing to the gloomy * superstitious • fEbrs 
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which tliey imbibe from their iiifmcy, and Avlnch continue 
to embitt<»* their existence ever after. Sports and diversions 
are almost entirely unknown amcMig them. None of them 
attempt those tricks and feats of activity for which tlie 
natives of Hindostan are so famous; for all tlie jugglers* 
dancers, and conjurors, who are at any time found in Cey- 
lon, ai-c universally frmu the continent. The dispirited and 
oppressed state under which the Cinglese have so long 
groaned, may indeed he opposed to have among them ex- 
tinguished the practice of their original amusements; but 
during the whole time of my stay on the island, and after 
the minutest enquiries, I never could learn of any diversions 
in use among the Candiaus. It is indeed . to be supposed 
that in their more tlouruhiiig state,., tlicy had like other 
nations, some recreations for their leisure horn's ; and Air. 
Knox records one or two wliich in his time still continued in 
use at new-years aud particular festivals : but their pcri)etual 
contests with the Portuguese and Dutch, joined to the tyranny 
of their own internal government, have probably succeeded, 
along with the gloom of their superstition, in destroying 
those glimmerings of humane and social enjoyment, which 
were just beginning to break tiu'ough the dark ferocity of 
barbarism. 

During the wet season,. tl^>jCeylcHiese are subject to a va- 
riety of diseases. Every .man is liere his own physicjan, and 
the mode of cure practised is of coiu'se very simple. A 
plaister of herbs or of cow dung is universally applied to the 
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part affected; and I liave seen the same remedy applied to a 
man in a high fever, when his whole body was daubed over 
with this ointment. Leprosy appears to be very prevalent 
among them, and the streets of Colombo swarm M'ith Cin- 
glese beggars labouring under this distressing disease. 1 have 
seen some of these objects with their skins party-coloured, 
half black and half white ; for this disease leaves white 
blotches and spots in all those places of the sUn where it 
breaks out, and it is not uncommon to see one limb com- 
pletely white while the other retains its natural black 
colour. 

>' Tlie disease which particularly excites tiieir apprehension 
is the small-pox. - It is looked upon as the immediate instru- 
inent of God’s vengeance, and therefore they do not venture 
to use' any charms or incantations for their recovery, as they 
are accustomed to do in all other diseases. If any one dfos 
of it, he is looked upon as accursed, an|^ even his body is 
denied the rites of burial. It is carried oull^ some unfre- 
quented place, and there left with a' few buslies or branches 
of trees thrown over it. It is to be hoped tiiat an intercourse 
with our countrymen will in time do away gloomy 

notions of fatality, and that the effect of remedies on the 
Europeans will induce tlie natives also to adopt them. It 
would be an object wortliy tlie attention of Government to 
cause to be introduced among them, the inoculation for tlie 
cow-pox, which has lately been discovered for the delivcrorice 
of mankind from a most fotal pestilence. The Governor 
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oight insisit iliat all the children within our jumdicticm Khbvdd 
undcigo this operation. 

The language of the Ceylonese may appear the hest clue 
by which to trace out tlieir origin; but it only serves to 
involve our coflijoetures in greater obscurity. Their language 
appears almoKt completely peculiar to tliis isJaed. It is 
spoken by none of tlie Malabai's or otlier nations on the 
continent of India ; nor can any of tliem be instracbed in it 
without coiisiderabie difficulty. If I might be allowed to oBat 
an opinion on a subject that requites the profound investiga-' 
tion of tlie learned, 1 should say tliat it appears to me 
most nearly allied to the Maldivian. 1 had an <^poiiuitit|; 
of obsen'ing tlie ^milarity both in tliis and in nther respects 
beUreen these people and the Ceylonese, wliile I was stationed 
at Columbo; it being a custom witli the King of the Mai* 
dive Islands to send an ambEissador yearly w^ith presents to 
our Governor at Ceylon, in order tp nwintain a friendly 
understanding with us. The Maldivians of his rdSnue both 
in sliape, comj^exion, and habit, approached inuek nearer to 
the Ceylonese than to any of the Malabar race ; and their 
language appeared to me to follow the same rule. 

There are in fact two dialects of the Ceylonese language, 
differing very considerably from each other, and haying each 
a sq^rate Grammar. The poetic or court lan^age is also 
styled the CoMdktn Smitarit, or more properly the Fmlee^ or 
Majigada, This dialect, which is retained in those parts oT 
the interior, where the lai^uage may be opposed to be pre» 
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s^irvfed in its greatest purity, contains a considerable mixture 
of Arabic, and is accounted the most elegant as well as the 
most smooth and sonorous. The learned will judge of the 
inference to be drawn from the Arabic forming so consider- 
able a portion of the Ceylonese language in those parts 
where it is spoken in its original purity. The current opinion 
ahlong the natives is, that Arabic is their original language, 
and that- some mixture of the Sanscrit was introduced by a 
colcHiy who came over by Adam’s bridge from the conti- 
nent bf India. Among the Cinglcse on the coasts, the vul- 
gar dialect, distinguished by the name of the Oinghset is 
spoken it lias been greatly corrupted by the introduction of 
fore^n words, and that melody and force which is attributed 
to the language of the interior, is here no longer discernible. 
If I may judge from the impression made upon me during 
lily residence on the island, the Cinglese spoken on the coasts 
is much inferior to any of the other Indian, languages which 
I have heard. 

The hyperbolical strain of compliment and adulation which 
is common to all the Asiatic nations, is found no where in 
greater perfection than in the island of Ceylon.. There is 
here a -degree of punctilious minuteness with which the 
phraseology employed is exactly adjusted to the rank of 
the person addressed, that altogether astonishes an European. 
There is no impropriety which a man can be guilty of more 
unpardonable in tlieir eyes, than addressing a superior in 
language ’tliat is only fit for an equal or an inferior. 
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There is something very peculiar' in the pronunciation' of^ 
the Ceylonese. They seem to steal out the first part of the 
sentence in such a manner as scarcely to catch the attention, 
and Uien dwell with a loud and long accent on the conclud>- 
ing syllables. They arc particularly fond of closing with an 
C/inphatic ye or ah, which forms the last syllable of a. great 
number of tlicir words. 

'rhey divide their time nearly as wc do, only their year 
commences on the twenty-eighth of March. The manner in 
wliicli they make allow'ance for Leap-year, and the odd por-. 
tions of time which are not reduceable to the regular calcu- 
lation, is by begiimiug their year a day sooner or later, or 
in other words by adding a day to the former year. The 
first month of the year they name Wasaohmahayi, the second 
Pmiakay^, and so on; every one ending in tlie favourite syl- 
lable ay^. Their months are, like ours, divided into weeks, 
of seven days. The first day of the wpek wliich corresponds, 
with our Sunday, they call Friday, then, Sandttdahi, Ongho~ 
ruday, Bodadohd, Braspotindah^, Secouraday, Hemuradah^. 
Wednesday and Saturday are»;the days on which they per- 
form their religious ceremonies. The day, which is reckoned 
from sun-rise to sun-set, is divided into fifteen hours, and the 
night into as many, which forms a pretty regular division of 
time, as the lengtli of the day and night varies very little in 
tliis latitude. 

In their state of society, tlie exact measurement of time is> 
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KjK>t'of particular conscqueii£^» and therefore we find them 
very little solkitoos about dealing out scrupulously an article 
of whidi they do not understand the value. It does not 
appear that before the arrival of Europeans on the island, 
the Ccyloucse had contrived even the rudest species of dial. 
On any particular occasion, thq^ employed a vessel with a 
hole ill the bottom, that let out the water witli which it was 
filled in one hour accordir^ to their division. This rude in> 
strumoit was sufficient for all their purposes; and was even 
seldom employed unless at court ceremonials. 

The learning of the Ceylonese consists chiefly in some pre* 
tended skill in astrology. It appears indeed, that they were 
formerly possessed of some litemture, as well as of some 
refinement in the arts. At Adam’s peak, their principal 
place of worship, and in the ruins of some of their temples, 
certain inscriptions liave been discovered which they are now 
unable to decypher. The Dutch repeatedly sent some of the 
most ingenious Malabars, as well as persons from the various 
continental tribes, to examine these inscriptions; but although 
they were accompanied by the natives, and assisted by all 
their traditions, no interpretation could be effected. In the 
neighbourhood of Sittivacca 1 had aii opportunity to see 
several of these inscriptions among the ruins of a pagoda. 

To read and write arc no ordinary accomplishments among 
the natives of Ceylon. These arts are among the Candians 
confined to the learned men of the sect called Gomes, 
who are retained by the kii^ to execute all the writing of 
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sCate, and those winch I’cspect religious affairs. The Arabic 
is the character whitli they employ on these occasions. 

For ¥rriting, as they do not understand ti»e art of making 
paper, they employ tlie leaf of the talipot tree. From these 
leaves, which are of an immense size, they cut out slips, 
from a foot to a foot and a half long, and about a couple 
of inches broad. These slips are smoothed, and all excrea- 
sences pared off with a knife, and are then, witlmut any 
other preparation, ready to be used. A fine pointed su'd 
pencil, like a bodkin, and set in a wooden or ivory liandle, 
ornamented according to tlie taste of the ownci*, is employed 
to write or rather engrave their letters or charactei-s on these 
talipot slips which are very tliick and tough. In order to 
render tlie cliaracters more visible and disthict, they rub 
them over with oil mixed with charcoal reduced to powder, 
and tliis has tlie effect also of rendering them so pennanent, 
that they can never be effaced. When one slip is not suf- 
ficient to contain all tliat they intend to write on any par- 
ticular subject, they string several together by a piece of 
twine passed through them, and attach tliem to a board in 
the same way as we file news-papers. 

Palm leaves are sometimes employed for the same pur- 
pose, but those of the talipot both from their breadth and 
thickness are preferred. Ftw of the natives, and those only 
of the h^jher order who have much connexion and long 
Uccoimts to keep with the Europeans, employ any other 
materials in writing than those which I have juat described. 
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There is also a sort of paper, made of tlie bark of a tree, 
sometimes used. 

I have seen several of those talipot books or files, called 
by the natives oHoes, richly ornamented and bound in thin 
lacquered boards of ivory, or even silver and gold. They 
are particularly dexterous and accurate in their mode of 
writing. In those letters or dispatches which were sent by 
the king to the Dutch government, the monarch seemed 
particularly anxious to display his magnificence in the riclmessi, 
and splendour with which they were executed. The writing 
was enclosed in leaves of beaten gold in the shape of a 
cocoa-tree leaf. This was rolled up in a cover richly orna- 
mented and almost hid in a profusion of pearls and other 
precious stones. The whole was enclosed in a box of silver 
or i\'ory, nhich was sealed with the Emperor’s great seal. 
The same splendour lias been observed in the letteis sent to 
our Governor since we have liad possession of the island. 

The progress of the Ceylonese in the other arts of life 
is proportionate to their litemture. Their agriculture is still 
in the rudest state; and perhaps there is no other paid of 
India where the lands are cultivated with more negligence. 
Tnc Ceylonese are naturally, like other tribes who inliabit a 
mountainous country, and have been accustomed to the 
habits of pastoral life, indolent in the extreme. Their soil, 
where it can be watered, yields them a sufficient quantity of 
rice to maintain their existence, and this seems almost as 
much as they desire. The example of the Europeans in the 
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cultivation of the cinnamon has not yet awaked a spirit of 
emulation among the natives, nor has any improvement of 
their rude agricultural instruments been as yet introduced. 
TJieir plough consists merely of a crooked piece of wood, 
shaped in such a manner that the one end serves for a 
handle, while the other which is shod with iron to prevent 
the wood from wearing, ploughs, or ratluT tears up the 
ground. This very rude instruinent however, serves their pur- 
pose, as it is not required to make regular furrows, but 
merely to loosen the earth so as to allow tlie water uith 
which they inundate it to drench it completely. After a 
first ploughing with tlxis instrument the fields arc flooded ; 
and after they have lain some time under water, it is let off, 
and they are ploughed anew. The Avatcr besides nourishing 
the rice serves the purpose of rotting the weeds. The only 
good trait in their husbandly is the care with which they 
guard against weeds.: this indeed costs them little labour 
where tlicy have an opportunity of flooding the grounds. 
The other tools they employ in agriculture are a board for 
smoothing their fields, which they drag over them edgewise 
with their oxen; and a piece of board fastened to the end 
of a long pole, which serves them in place of rakes. 

When the season -for ploughing arrives, each village makes 
it a common concern, and every one attends with his plough 
and his oxen till the whole of the fields bdonging to that 
society be finished. The same method is follow’cd in reaping 
the corn; and both the seed time and harvest become in 
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this manner tlie seasons of general industry and good fellow- 
ship. Each person of the society affords provisions to the 
whole during tlie time they are cultivating his fields. The 
women are not employed in eitlvjr of these laborious opera- 
tions; their business is to gather the corn after the reapers, 
and assist in saving it. 

Oxen arc employed both in ploughing and in treading out 
the com. This method of separating the rice from the 
straw, , is in reality mucli more expeditious than our method 
of thi'eshing out corn; and as it is also atteixied nitli much 
le^s lalw)ur, a consideration alwa}^} of tlie hi^iest importance 
to a Ceylonese, it is probable that the practice vdll be con- 
tinued. For unliusldng tlieir rice, , the mode they employ is 
to beat it in a mortar, or more frequently on a hard floor; 
or if tlie rice be of a brittle sort, and likely to break in 
pieces, tliey boil it pravious to beating it out. Water is 
the only manure wliich tliey think requisite. 

It is evident from this sketch of their agricuHnre, that 
the lands of Ce5'lon do not produce a crop at all equal to 
wliat by proper cultivation they might be made to licar. 
The introduction of a more improved method would, in all 
probability, soon render the island capable not only of sup- 
porting its preset inhabitants, but also of affoi’ding resources 
sufficient for a much encreased population. 

Tlie extreme indolence into which the Ceylonese are at 
present sunk, makes them employ every expedient to escape 
labour, and the small quantity of food which is necessary 
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for the support of their existence, enables them throughout 
the greater part of tlie year literally to live without doing 
any thing. Small as is the labour required for the cultiva- 
tion of their rice fields, many of them let their grounds to 
their neighbours, W'ho are not altogether so lazy, for a cer- 
tain proportion of grain, generally about one-third of its 
produce. There arc a number of deductions which prevent 
them from receiving a larger proportion : a considerable 
quantity is carried off by the priests for the service of their 
temples, or is offered up for protection and tlianksgiving, 
lx)th on account of the blessings they have received, and in 
the hope of farther assistance. 


Cc 
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CHAPTER, IX. 

Religion of the Ceylonese. 

The religion of the Ceylonese is one of tlie most pro* 
miiient features in a description of them, and mkes -vritb 
every circumstance of their lives and manners. There is no 
people who labour more imder the influence of super- 
stitious fears. Omens regulate their whole conduct, and even 
decide upon tlieir destiny from their birth. When a child 
is born, the first step is to call tlic astrologer, and en- 
quire of him whether it is destined to be fortunate or 
Unfortunate. If the astrologer declares that it was born to 
misfortune, they frequently anticipate its future evils by 
destroying it. On going out in a morning, they anxiously 
observe the first object which occurs to them, and accord- 
ing to their opinion of its good or bad luck, they prog- 
nosticate whether the business they go about shall be 
prosperous or unsuccessful. A white man or a woman with 
child are looked , upon as omens particularly fortunate ; but 
to meet with a beggar or a deformed person, they account 
a grievous mischance, and will not proceed for that day 
on their intended business if they can avoid it. I have 
in my morning rides seen a string of Cinglese, cautiously 
treading in one another's footsteps and anxiously expecting, 
from the omen that should occur to the foremost, their 
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good or bad success for that day, I, as an European/ was 
always a glad sight to them. 

The excess of trembling superstition which unhinges the 
minds of the Ceylonese' is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to the climate in wliich they live. One might 
imagine from tlie frequency of thunder storms in Ceylon 
that the natives would become gradually accustomed to 
it, But the noise of tire thmider is too terrible, and 
the unseen effects of tlie lightning too dreadful, for the 
minds of any but these who know something of the causes 
of those natural phccnomena, ever to get completely rid 
of their apprehensions of them. The poor Ceylonese looks 
upon tliese storms as a judgment from heaven, and as 
directed by the souls of bad men who are sent to torment 
and punish him for his sins. The frequency of thunder 

storms with them, they consider as a proof that their 
island is abandoned to the dominion of devils; and recollect 
with melancholy regret that this fated spot was once inha- 
bited by Adam, and the seat of Paradise. The fiends 

M'liich they conceive to be hovering around them arc with- 
out number. Every disease or trouble that assails them 
is produced by the immediate agency of the demons sent 
to punish them ; wliile on the otlier hand every bless- 
ing or success comes directly from tlie hands of the 

beneficent and supreme God. To screen themselves from 
tiic power of tlie inferior deities, who are all ..represented 
as wicked spirits, and whose power is by no niesmr irfestst- 

c c 2 
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ibiej they wear amulets of various descriptions ; and em- 
ploy a variety of charms and spells to ward off the in- 
fluence of witchcraft and enchantments by which they think 
themselves beset on all sides. 

Such is the hold which these chimeras have from their 
inflincy taken of the distempered brain of the Ceylonese, 
that they find it impossible by any extemion of their know- 
ledge or experience of tlicir folly, ever to escape from their 
grasp. Many even of those who have been converted to 
Christianity, still labour under their original terrors ; and 
look with regret and envy on the fortitude of the Euro- 
peans tliat is able to resist these delusions; for delusions 
they own and believe them to be even while they groan 
under their influence. Those however who live in Columbo 
and the other towns of the island where they Imye an 
opportunity of profiting by the example 6f Europeans, 
have been able to bring their minds to a comparative state 
of tranquillity. Some of them even go so far as to set 
their inferior deities at open defiance. It is not indeed un- 
common with the’ Cinglese, upon not having their desires 
complied with, or upon meeting with a series of bad luck 
in spite of their repeated prayers, to ' quarrel with their 
divinities, revile them, and even trample their images under 
foot. It is probable that by degrees intercourse with 
Europeans will entirely do away these superstitious fears,, 
as the Cinglese of the towns have already made consider- 
able progress in subduing their gloomy apprehensions. 
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Not so the poor wfetched peasants who inliabit the more 
mountainous parts of the country, and live at a distance 
from our settlements. These unhappy people have never 
for a moment their minds free from the terror of those 
demons who seem perpetually to hover around them. Their 
imaginations are so disturbed by such ideas, that it is not 
uncommon to sec many driven to madness from tliis cause. 
Several Cinglese lunaticks have fallen under my own ob- 
servation; and upon enquiring into the circumstances which 
had deprived them of their reason, I universally found 
that their wretched state was to be traced solely to the 
excess of Uieir superstitious fears. 

The spirits of the wicked subordinate demons are the 
chief object of fear among the Ceylonese ; and impress 
their minds with much more awe tlian the more powerful 
divinities wdio disperse blessings among tlicm. They indeed 
think that their country is in a particular manner deli- 
vered over to the dominion of evil spirits ; nor is this idea 
confined to themselves alone ; the Malabars and other Indians 
are also possessed with it, probably from the uncommon 
frequency of thunder storms there; and the same cause 
has made tliis idea current even among tlie Dutch in- 
liabitants. 

There is a curious proof of superstitious opinions in the 
narrative of our countryman, Mr. Knox, who himself 
believed that he had heard in Ceylon the devil crying 
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aloud in the night-time ^itli a voice something resembling 
the barking of a dog. 

The progress of civilization and the removal of snper- 
stitious fears among the Ceylonese arc greatly opposed by 
the interested arts of their priests ; and they well know 
how to make the devib forage for them. To prevent fruit 
being stolen, the people liang up certain grotesque figures 
around the orcliard and dedicate it to the devils, after 
which none of the nath'e Ceylonese will dare even to touch 
the fruit on any account. Even the owner will not venture 
to use it, till it be first liberated from tlie dedication. 
For this purpose, they carry some of it to the pagoda, 
wlicre the priests, after first receiving a certain proportion 
for themselves, remove tlie incantations with which it was 
dedicated. If any part of the fruit, after its dedication 
has been stolen by some of tlieir less scrupulous neighbours, 
they break out into the most extravagant execrations against 
the devils who have been base enough to betray the pledge 
entrusted to their charge. 

The superstitious fears and ceremonies of tlie Ceylonese 
form tlie chief part of their devotion towards supernatural 
beings. With regard to what may be properly termed 
their religion, neitlier the Europeans nor indeed they them- 
selves seem to have formed any clear idea. Some liaise 
asserted that it is the same with that of the Hindoos with 
only a sli^rt variation of forms and names. Nothing how- 
ever is easier than to trace resemblances between religions 
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where we give free scope to the imagination, and allow 'our- 
selves the liberty of altering terms at pleasure. The religion 
of the Ceylonese appears to me to be fomidcd on a different 
system of idolatry from that practised among the Hindoos. 
A variety of ideas indeed seem to be borrowed from the 
latter ; and with these a large mixture of Mahometanism Is 
very perceptible. In one point they agree with both, as 
well as witli Christians, in acknowledging one Supreme 
Being who made and governs all things. They differ how- 
ever as widely from the Mahometans and rigid Hindoos in 
another respect; for although they are nnal^e to conquer 
their original superstitions, they entertain tlie highest rever- 
ence for the Cliristian religion ; and some of the Cinglcse 
have been converted without being hardly censured by 
otliers for tlieir apostacy. It gives us a striking proof of 
the wonderful confusion of tlieir ideas with regard to religion, 
when we find that tlie same people who adore one Supreme 
Being more powerful than all otliers, sliould at the same 
time offer up their devotions to devils, animals, and the 
very productions of the earth. 

Besides tlie one Supreme Being, who is worshipped as 
the Creator and Ruler fif heaven and earth, the Ceylonese 
have a number of inferior deities besides tormenting demons. 
The inferior deities wlio watch over them for good arc 
supposed to be the souls of good men; while tlie demons 
are looked upon as the spirits of the wicked ; and both arc 
supposed to act by the permi^ion of the Supreme Being. 
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The next in dignity to him is their God Buddou, the 
Saviour of souls. This idea of a Saviour seems in some 
degree to pervade every religion in the world, although 
tainted by a variety of different superstitions which are joined 
to it; and what is remarkable, the expectations formed 
from the interference of this Saviour are in almost every 
religion nearly tlie same. Buddou, according to the most 
general tradition, was originally the spirit of a good man, 
who was again sent to revisit the earth ; and after having 
performed a prodigious number of virtuous actio;^, and 
been transformed into a hundred and ninety-nine different 
shapes, reascended into heaven, and is still employed in 
procuring the pardon of his worshippers. The introduction 
of the worship of Buddou into Ceylon is fixed at about 
forty years after the Christain era, at which time, some 
say, a violent quarrel took place between the Brahmins 
and the followers of Buddou who then formed one of the 
religious sects on the continent. The Brahmins prevailed, 
and tlie Buddites w'ere compelled to take refuge in Ceylon. 
What religion subsisted there before, or if the same religion 
then prevailed, is a fruitless and unavailing inquiry. The 
Buddites are ' said to liave been originally a sect of monks, 
or rather hermits, who led a wandering solitary life, re- 
markable for cliastity, renouncing all tiie pursuits of the 
world, and all care of properly, and contented with the 
support of piety amidst the extremest poverty.. 

It is alleged tliat Buddou is w'orshipped in Pegu and 
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ss^vcral otlier parts of the continent, tinder h different nime, 
the deity of tlie moon. 

The priests of Buddou are in Ceylon accounted Stiperidr 
to all others. They are called 'nrinttnxes, ahd are held ift 
high estimation at the court of Candy, Where indeed they 
have the chief management of affairs. ThC' king has hd 
authority over themj but endeavours to gain their gobd- 
will by resi)ecting their immunities, and loading them with 
distinctions. They have on many occasions shewn their 
gratitude for these attentions, and have materially assisted 
him both in repressing disturbances in his own dominions, 
and by exciting the people to support him in his wars 
against the Dutch. The followers of Buddou believe in 
the immortality of the soul and its transmigration into 
various bodies before it I'caches Nimbaii or the region of 
Eternity. 

In such high veneration arc the Tirinanxes held that theit 
persons are accounted sacred ; and the king of Candy, 

absolute as lie is, has no pow'cr to take away their lives 

or anywise punish them even for conspiring against his own 
life. They chiise their own superiors ; and their chief 

priest or archbishop is invested with the power of settling 

all religious disputes. The body of the Tirinanxes arc 
elected by the king from among the nobles, and they arc 
consequently men possessed of power and influence even in- 
dependent of their sacred character. The honours and 
respect with which they ai’e every where attended shew the 
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strong hold which tliey have on the minds of the people. 
All ranks bow down before them; when they sit down, 
tlicy find their seats covered with a white cloth ; and when 
they walk forth, the broad end of the Talijjofc leaf is 
borne before them: All these are privileges of the higlicst 
kind, and shared with them only . by the monarch. The 
Tirinanxes are also exempted from all taxes. They are 
placed under certain restrictions, and are totally debarred 
from wine or women. They liave however an opportunity 
of escaping from these restraints; and arc allowed to lay 
aside their order when it suits their inclination. 

Their dress consists of a large loose piece of yelloW cloth 
thrown over their ' left shoulder, and fastened round the 
waist by a girdle of the same. The right shoulder, the 
arms, the head, and the feet, are completely bare. In 
one hand they carry a . painted cane, and in the other an 
umbrella of the broad end of the Talipot leaf. 

The temples of Buddou are superior to those of all the 
other deities; for- they never dedicate temples to the Su- 
preme Being, nor represent him by any image. In the 
temples of Buddou arc figures of men habited, like his 
priests, and placed in various postures: some of them arc 
seen setting cross-legged on the ground with long bushy 
heads of hair like their women, while others recline at full 
length on the ground. At Ruanelli in the interior, I saw 
a monstruous figure upwards of twenty feet in length, placed 
in the cavern of an immense rock which lay at the bottom 
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of a : hill : 1 slmll tkf^ribe it more particularly in my 

account of the embassy to Candy. 

In tile interior of Ceylon, the ruins of the pagodas and 
temples wliich fell in my way were all of hewn stone, and 
of much superior workmanship to these in the lower parts 
of the country. Several of them w'ere in ac perfect state 
of preservation; and on a comparison with those erected 
in later times, they aftbi'd the strongest proof either that 
the Ceylonese had formerly attained a much higher state 
of civilization, or that the island had anciently been in- 
habited by a different race from its present possessors, 
most of these ancient monuments however liave suffered 
severely from the ravages of the Portugueze, whose policy 
it was to destroy all monuments of art or former splen* 
dour among the unhappy natives. But the religious -build- 
ings of tlie Ceyloiiese were not only dc&ccd and ruined 
by their barbarous invaders ; even the materials which 
composed them, the hewn stones and massy pillars, were 
transported to the sea-coasts to erect fortifications, and 
rivet those chains which were imposed^ on their former 
worshippers. 

The temples dedicated to the inferior gods arc poor, niean, 
and contemptible ; wd usually constructed of clay and wood. 
In general they are mere huts one story hi^, without 
windows, and covered with cocoa-tree leaves.' At the doors 
of these homely edifices, a pole or flag is commonly placed, 
and by it a priest is seen sitting during the whole course of 
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the (lay* There is no figure too ridieulous to ' find a 
place within : besides Swainmies of all (XMistructions, there 
lyre representations of wild beasts, birds, pieees of con- 
secrated armour, and some very indecent figures of men 
aujd. wo<^en. 

The. priests of the inferior deities,, though dressed in the 
s^e majgiuer with the easily distinguishable 

by. the -smaller degree, of riespect which is paid them. 
Xhey are continually met in tlteir wandering excursions 
over the island, ajid, like all tliese of tlie same class in 
India, .are a set of lazy, inipudent vagabonds, who, with- 
out any exertion or industry, are enabled to live well by 
tjhe extortions which' they practise on the people. Even those 
wl)p supply their demarKls are conscious of their vices ; 
bu,t. superstitious fears have, taken too deep a hold on the 
ipipcl^ o^ tlie votaries to permit them to withdraw them- 
selves, froixrthe yoke. 

Xl^e superstition of the Ceylonese serves instead of 
regular . endoi^ments fpr the. support of tlieir religious esta- 
Idifiliments. The Camdjiana indeed allow, certain portions of 
land and particular taxes to maintain . their priests and 
religiQus houses, i^rticularly those of Buddou. The inferior 
priests, however, are left to siu[>port their temples and them- 
s^yjE^ l^y tl^if own dexterity, and*, iu this task they are 
suepessfid. 4^ alj sorts, of diseases are accounted 
in^^U^fgte! indioations of th& diyine wrath, the priest and< 
% afe the. cpn^t9nt:.remedies. Hence all. the reltgiour 
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zesofts are daily crowded with diseased votaries, who expect, 
by the praj^era which they offer up, to appease the incensed 
gods. Nor do they ever neglect to enforce their prayers 
by a gift, which they devoutly ‘ deposit on the altar. The 
priest presents it up with all due ceremony to the god; 
and after its purpose is thus served, very prudently con- 
verts it to liis own use. It is a rule with their priests 
never to quit the temple till replaced by some of their 
own order ; and by tliis means the offerings of the devotees 
are punctually received, while another party of the priests 
are making, a tour of the country in search of casual 
contributions. 

The time of sickness U of course the season when the 
priests expect tlieir principal liarvest. Besides other 
offerings, it is usual for a Ceylonese when he is apprehen- 
sive. of danger from his illness, to devote a eock to tfjo 
devil or evil .spirit who he imagines torments liini. The 
animal is then left at home to fatten till tlie Jaddese or 
priest finds it convenient to dedicate him at the Covel or 
temple. When any particular festival or sacrifice is intended,' 
it is usual to see the priest going feom village to village 
to collect the dedicated cooks for the occasiou; and he 
often prooureo several dozens at a time. 

The days appointed for attendance on the piitces of reli- 
gious) worship* are the Wednesday and Saturday of every 
we^ ; the sick however flock daily to them. There are 
several paiticidar festivals^ held in’ honour of tiieir gods. 
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and with a view to conciliate their favour. In the month 
of June or July at the new moon called perahar^ a solemn 
and general concourse takes place to the various religious 
resorts on the islands. Every one that regards the festival 
betakes himself to some pagoda or other; there is however 
nothing compulsory in these acts of. w’orship, and with the 
usual iiidifterence of the Ceylonese to religious matters 
where their feai*s are not interested, many keep aw'ay from 
ineie caprice. At Candy, tliis festival is celebrated with 
great pomp, and is attended by the king in person accom- 
panied with all the splendour of his court. It is on this 
occasion that he makes his princely oflcring to the deities, 
and joins his people in their acts of devotion. 

In November, when the moon is at full, there is another 
festival, wliich is celebrated in the night-thne. It is cus- 
tomary on this occasion for the people to make contributions 
of oil for lighting up their temples during the continuance 
of the festival. 

The festivals in- honour of Buddou are not held in the 
temples w'here he is usually worshipped, but at a high hill 
and a consecrated tree. The mountain called Hainmalleel, 
or Adam’s Peak, is one of the highest in Ceylon, and lies 
at the distance of about fifty miles to the north east of 
Columbo. It is from the summit of this mountain, as 
tradition reports, that Adam took his last view of Paradise 
before he quitted it never to return. The spot on which 
bis foot stood at the moment is still supposed to be found 
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ill an impression on the . summit of the mountain resem- 
bling the. print of a man’s foot, but more than double 
the ordinary size. After taking this farewell view, tlie 
father of mankind is said to have gone over to the con- 
tinent of Iiidia, which was at that time joined to the 
island; but no sooner had he passed Adam’s bridge, than 
the sea closed behind him and cut off all hopes of return. 
This ti-adition, from whatever source it w'as originally derived, 
seems to be interwoven with their earliest notions of religion, 
and it is difficult to conceive that it could have been en- 
grafted on them without forming an original part. I liave 
frequently had the curiosity to enquire of black men of 
different casts concerning this tradition of Adam. All of 
them with every appearance of belief assured me that it 
was really true, and in support of it produced a variety 
of testimonies, old sayings and prophecies which have for 
ages been current among tlieni. The origin of these tra- 
ditions I do not pretend to ti-ace, but their connection 

witli scriptural history is very evident ; and they afford 

a new instance how universally the opinions with respect 
to the origin of man coincide with the history of that 

event as recorded in the bible. 

A large chain, said also to be the workmanship of 

Adam, is fixed in a rock near the summit of the mountain. 
It has the appearance of liaving been placed there at a 
very distant period; but who really placed it there, or for 
what pm'pose, it is impossible for any European to trace 
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amidst tlie conftised and unintdligible superstitions which the 
natives have mingled witli their obscure traditions. 

Tlie ascent of the mountain is exceedingly steep and 
difficult, and in some parts near the summit the devotees 
are obliged to be assisted in climbing by ropes and chains 
hxed by hooks to the rocks. The night time is usually 
pitched upon to ascend, in order to avoid such fatiguing 
exertions during the excessive heat of the day. On tl»e 
summit are a number of large flat rocks plentifully sup- 
plied with M'ater. It is on one of them that the print of 
Adam’s foot is shewn. 

This mountain, which is looked upon as tlie original 
residence of Adam, is held in great veneration not only by 
the natives of Ceylon, but also by a variety of persons of 
different casts and persuasions throughout India. Most of 
these have particular places of worship on it to which they 
make pilgrimages at certain seasons of the year. The 
Roman Catholic priests have also taken advaidage of the 
current superstitions to forward the propagation of their 
own tenets ; and a cliapel which they have erected on 
the mountain is yearly frequented by vast numbers of 
black Christians of the Portuguese and JVIalabar race. 

It is to Adam’s Peak tliat the Ceylonese repair to wor- 
sliip at the great Festival of Buddou. The Cinglese of tiie 
coasts in particular resort to it iu vast multitudes. A large 
proportion of tlie Caodians likewise attend; but whetlier 
from a fear of mixing with foreigners, or from ideas of 
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superior sanctity, they seem more inclined to hold their great 
festival under the shade of tlie BogaJm tree, wliich stands at 
Annarodgburro, an ancient city, in the northern part of the 
king of Candy’s dominions; and none but his own subjects 
are permitted to approacli this sanctuary. The Bogaha tree, 
aays tmdition, suddenly flew over from some distant country, 
and planted itself in the spot wdiere it now' stands. It was 
intended as a shelter for the god Buddou; and under its 
branches he was wont to repose while he sojourned on earth. 
Near this hallowed spot ninety kings arc interred, who all 
merited admission to the regions of bliss by the temples and 
images they constructed for Buddou. They are now sent as 
good spirits to preside over the safely of his followers, and 
protect them from being brought uito subjection to Europe- 
ans; a calamity against wdiich they continually pray. Around 
the tree are a number of huts, erected for the use of the 
devotees who repair hither; and as eveiy sort of uncleanness 
and dust must be removed from the sacred spot, people are 
retained for the purpose of continually sweeping the ai)proaches 
before the worshipped, and to attend the priests during the 
])erformance of the ceremonies. 

As the preference was given by Buddou to the shade of 
the Bogaha tree above all others, it is universally held sacred 
among the Ceylonese. Wherever it is found throughout the 
island, persons are appointed to watch over it and preserve it 
from dirt or injury. The Bogaha tree is held in the same 
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estimation among the followei's of Bud<lou> as the Banyan 
tree among tlie Brahmins. 

Notwithstanding the many religious ceremonies and super- 
stitions which prevail among the Ceylonese, they are far from 
being such devotees and zealots as any of the sects on the 
continent. Indeed, tliey seem to lie more actuated by appre^ 
iiension than by any real sentiment of zeal ; and they seldom 
tliiiik themselves called upon to take much concern in reli- 
gious matters till they fall uito sickness, or verge towai'ds the 
close of life. The injustice of the Portuguese in forcing reli- 
gious tenets upon them, must have shocked tliein the more 
as they have not the smallest idea of intolerant zeal. So far 
are they from being displeased at Europeans, or people of 
other persuasions entering their temples and observing tlieir 
ceremonies, that they are rather gratified by such marks of 
attention, and account the presence of visitors as an honour 
done themselves. On being questioned about their supersti- 
tions, they do not hesitate to confess tlie absurdity of their 
apprehensions, but .still they look upon themselves as unable 
to escape from them; and dread even to attempt vindicating 
their freedom,, from a fear that they may be instantly delivered 
over to the vengeance of those malignant spirits who infest 
their country. The Christian priests and missionaries, though 
often successful in propagating their doctrines, have never yet 
been able totally to eradicate superstitions which have been 
imbibed from the cradle. 

I was veiy much surprised to observe the Ceylonese wear 
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b^ds, jand mutter prayers as they count Uiem and go along 
the road, in the same manner as I have seen done in Roman 
Catholic countries. I at first imagined that these were con- 
verts to that religion, hut upon enquiry, I found that they 
were all staunch adlierents to the worship of Buddou. Their 
high respect for the customs of the Europeans led them early 
to adopt this usage from the Portuguese ; but the prayers 
which they mutter over their beads, have no reference what- 
ever to those used by the Roman Catholics, but are directed 
entirely to tlieir own superstitions, and intended as preven- 
tives against the influence of the evil spirits which surround 
them. 

The immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body, are tenets firmly believed among all the Ceylonese, 
They believe that the souls of the just are immediately after 
death admitted into the rank of gods, and that their ancient 
prophets and good kings are long since employed in exer- 
cising the pwers of this shition ; wliile on the otlier liaiul, 
the souls of the wicked, particularly of unjust tyrants and 
impious priests, are supposed to Imve passed into wild beasts 
and reptiles. 

The Ceylonese are rigid predestinai-iaiis, and believe tliat 
people are born to their particular destinies> whetlier good or 
bad, without any possibility of avoiding or alteriiig them. 
Spells and charms are indeed supposed in some nu'asnre to 
lighten the eflects of appointed calanuties ; and consitknahle 
reliance is placed on giving alms. On tliis account the Cey- 
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lone.se are very liberal in the distribution of charily. They 
consider giving presents to their priests and aims to their 
beggars as essential acts of goodne.ss. The Cinglesc in our 
service in particular, >vho have the natural ferocity of their 
minds more completely subdued, often gi\e remarkable proofs 
of their extended good nature in these respects. It is custo- 
mary for them cN^eii to lay by a certain proportion of their 
food to distribute among the poor; and although distre.ssed 
strangers are among the Indians accounted objec;ts of veiy 
little compassion, 3 'et a Ciiiglese will not shut his ham! to 
the Malabar or JMoor who asks him for relief. Their ten- 
derness is at times extended even to the brute crcatiim ; and 
it is customary for them to bind themsehTs during the con- 
tinuance of certain festivals or seasons of devotion, to refrain 
from killing any living creature, but subsist entirely on herbs 
and fruits. 

I have already ob.served, that the Ce^donesc are much 
more conscientious in their dealings than “the natives of the 
continent. This remark applies particularly to the Cinglese, 
who, besides being' naturally abstemious, frugal, and free from 
covetousne.ss, are not tempted b}’^ want to purloin the property 
of their neighbours. The Caiidians, though endued with much 
more pride and spirit, are by no means so conscientious or 
honest. Those indeed amofig them, who are guilty of steal- 
ing or lying, arc exposed to public reproach, while just and 
honourable actions never fail to meet with applause; but 
when they expect to escape detection, they are seldom deter- 
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red from trespassing by scruples of conscience. The rapacity 
of their governors, and tlieir frequent inroads into the Euro- 
pean settlements seem to have depraved their origitially. good 
dispositions. 

Tlieir burials are not attended with any particular religious! 
solenmity. Mr. Knox states, that in his time it ivas custo- 
mary to burn the dea<l, particularly the bodies of jjersons of 
distinction. If this practice still subsists in any part of Cey- 
lon, it has entirely escaped my researches, and must be both 
rare and confined to the remotest parts of the interior. The 
analogy of several of the casts on the Coromandel and Mala- 
bar coasts, among whom the practice of burning the dead is 
general, may be alledged as a proof of its once having been 
customary among the Ceylonese. At present, as far as I 
liave been able to discover, the funeral ceremony is v^y 
simple, and nearly resembles what takes place among our- 
selves. The body is Avrapped in a mat or piece of cloth, and 
carried to some unfrequented spot w'hcre it is deposited. 

Such arc the circumstances I have been able to collect, 
which apply to the native Ceylonese in general. There are 
some jxirticular shades of difterence which arise between the 
Candians and Cinglese, both from the nature of the country 
they inhabit, and from the more frequent intercourse of the 
latter with foreigners. These chiefly relate to their political 
situation, and their forms of administering justice, which 
among the Cinglese ai'e of course considerably assimilated 
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tQ tliose of the people which holds them in subjection. It 
will consequently be necessary to mention such circumstances 
separately. 1 sh^ tberdfore at present describe Uie few 
additional particulars concerning the Cinglese which, have 
fallea under my observation: and reserve any furtlier account 
of the Candians till X come to describe, tlreii; country. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Circumstances which distinguish the Cingfcse from the Candians. 

The Cinglese, inhabit the loiw lands and parts con*- 
tiguous to the coasts^ live entirely under the dominion of 
whatever European nation has been able to acquire pos- 
session of tlwt part of the island. The nature of the 
country tiiey inhabit indeed leaves them hardly any alter- 
native but unconditional submission* unless tlicy could either 
meet the Eurojwaus in open battle, or consent to quit their 
plentiful fields for tlie barren mountains of the interior. 

The subjection under which they have for a considerable 
time lived, while it lias effaced the manly features of barba- 
rous independence, has at the same time tended to humaniee 
and soften their dispositions. The Cinglese are a quiet, inof- 
fensive people; exceedingly grave, temperate, and frugal. 
Their bodies partake of the indolence of their minds, and it 
is with reluctance they are roused to any active exertion. 
When, however, they are obliged to apply themselves to any 
work, such as agriculture, they are capable of undergoing a 
great deal of labour. They are not indeed so strong as the 
Moor or Malabar race, and never make good palankeen 
bearers, or coolies to cany burthens. 

The milder virtues form the most prominent features of 
the Cinglese character. They are gentle, charitable, and 
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friendly, and have scarcely any of the false, treacherous, and de- 
signing arts which are often found among the Candians. With 
much less smootluiess and courleousness of fece and manner 
than the latter, they have mucli sincerer hearts. On ex.- 
a mining the countenances and carriage of these two classes of 
Ceylonese, it is easy to perceive the difference arising from 
the respective circumstances in wliich they are placed. The 
countenance of the Calidian is erect, his look haughty, his 
mien lofty, and his W'hole carriage marked by the pride of 
independence. The humble yielding deportment of the Cin- 
glese, on the other band, with the patient or rather abject 
endurance which is painted in their faces, plainly denotes the 
dependent and helpless state to which they are reduced. 

The looks of the Cinglese even denote a degree of eflfemi- 
nacy and cowardice, which excites the contempt of the Can- 
dians; although tlie latter, ^with all their boasted spirit, can 
never venture to attack an European but by the same 
iiiethod as the Cinglese, and are equally cautious in waiting 
the convenient moment of assaulting him from the bushes, 
or jungle, in which they have concealed tJiemselves. 

I have already mentioned some efforts which the Cinglese 
made to resist the orders of our government ; but tlie vigo- 
rous measures instantly taken on the occasion, soon .'convinced 
them that the power of the English was still more irresist- 
ible than that of their former masters. Tlie cause of theU 
rebellion was the impositiqp of certain taxes by Mr. Andrews, 
the head servant of the Company, and the Collector of the 
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revenues. A body of tlie Cinglese took up arms and retired 
into the wbods at the distance of a few miles from Colombo ; 
several of the corles and districts at the same time declared 
openly in finmur of the rebellion. A detachment of Sepoys 
was sent against tliem: several severe combats ensued; and it 
was not till after a considerable loss of men on both sides 
tliat the insurgents were completely subdued. Such is tlie 
nature of the counfry, full of thick woods, narrow passes, and 
rivers, that our troops often wanted ti proper opportunity to 
act, and were frequently attacked before the rebels were per- 
ceived* or even suspected to be near them. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that although 
in this and another commotioii which liappened two years 
after, our troops were ultimately successful, yet much incon- 
venience and danger might eventually be incurred from a 
general revolt among the Cinglese. The preventives against 
it are, however; no less obvious than certain. A mild and 
equitable government with a strict administration of justice, 
cannot fell to conciliate the minds of these people, who liavc 
already been trained to submission and an unbounded reve- 
rence for Europeans. As a sure precaution, however, against 
all contingencies, every effort should be made to clear the 
woods and improve the roads, sO as to enable troops with 
ease and without . risque to watch over the security of our 
plantations. It was suspected that these unusual commotions 
among tlie Cinglese might be comiected with a more exten- 
sive plan concerted among the nativefs for the assertion of 
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their independence; and' a strict enquiry u'as instituted by 
our government, to find out whether the king of Candy had 
any share in exciting the rebellion. It could not however be 
ascertained that he had any connexion with it, or liad given 
them the slightest encouragement. 

The warlike habits of the Candians make them natumlly 
look with contempt on the Cinglese, who are almost entirely 
unacquainted with the management of arms, having no occa- 
Mon to use them except in procuring game for the tables of 
the Eairopeam. 

The dress of the poorer sorts of the Cinglese in a par* 
ticutar manner bespeaks their indolence and wretchedness. 
It consists merely of a piece of coarse cloth wrapped round 
their loins, and covering their thighs, or frequently only the 
parts which decency requires to be concealed. Their hair is 
either tied up in a bunch on the crown of the head, or 
cropped quite close, which is the usual custoiti among tlie 
lower orders of the peasants. The women wear their hair 
tied up in the' same way, or festened with tortoise-shell 
combs. Tlieir dress consists of a piece of cloth wrapped 

round the 'waist; and reaching down to their ancles ; among 

1 

the very poorest class it does not reach below the knee. 
They wear also a short jacket which usually covers the 
bosom and shoulders, leaving the middle of the baek bare; 
the bosom is also frequently exposed. This class of women 
are employed to do all manner of servile work, and to brmg 
the fruits and vegetables to market. 
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But although the poorer Cinglese use no more clotliing 
than a very smaU attention to decency obliges them, the supe- 
rior ranks are fe,r from being regardless of dress. The men 
of the better sort usually wear a piece of calico wrapped 
round their waists, and either allowed to hang loose down 
to their ancles, or drawn together between the Jegs in tlie 
form of wide trowsers. 

The body is covered by a jacket with sleeves, which 
unites the appearance of a shirt and waistcoat, and is but- 
toned at the neck and wrists. The buttons arc the articles 
on which the magnificence of this piece of dress is supposed 
.particularly to depend, and no cxpence is spared to have 
them as splendid as possible. A great number of buttons are 
used, and they are cither of silver, gold, or precious stones. 
Enormous ear-rings are another piece of finery in which the 
Ceylonese cope with their neighbours the Malabars. In order 
to prepare the ear for these unwieldy rings, wliich often hang 
down to the shoulders, pieces of wood are employed to keep 
open and widen the orifice which is made for tlie purpose 
in their infancy. As the climate hardly requires any cover- 
ing, the shoulders and body are often left completely bare. 
On thei: heads they wear caps of various shapes, and others 
of them coloured handkerchiefs, according as fiincy dictates, 
or tlie rule^ of their cast prescribe. 

The dress of the higher ranks of women is similar to tliat 
worn by the black Portuguese ladies, which I have already 
described. The young Cinglese women of rank di’css by no 
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means inelegantly, aiul neither their appearance nor manner 
are disagreeable. They are frequently met at tlie parties of 
the- Dutch, who are much more partial to their company 
than the English. From the naturally distant and haughty 
temper of our countrymen, and their unacquaintance with 
the native language, they never dream of associating with the 
Cinglese, or receiving them into their parties. 

The Cinglese are ingenious and expert artificers, and dis- 
play particular dexterity in gold, silver, and carpenters’ work. 
In this last branch, they have already made great proficiency 
since the arrival of the Ei^lisli. Their implements are very 
few, and simple in the constnK^tion ; the mode of using them 
is readily acquired, and the toes are^occasionally employed as 
well as the hands. They have none of that ponderous ma- 
chinery which is employed to facilitate the. vast manufiictures 
of the Europeans; their implements are easily transported, 
and as easily set to work. When a smitli is called for, he 
carries along with him his bellows, anvil, hammer, files, and 
all his other apparatus, and sets himself to work on the spot 
in a few minutes. The number of persons who arc employed 
in all sorts of handicraft work, renders . furniture, and other 
articles of that description, both good and cheap. 

The Cinglese supply our garrisons plentifully with beef, 
fowls, eggs, and other articles of tlie same sort, . at a very 
moderate rate, as they seldom make use of them for their 
own consumption: beef in particular they never taste, as the 
cow is an object of their worship. A few of them, particu- 
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larly those most Gonversaait with Europeans, venture to drink 
arrack ; and all ranks use toddy, as well for medicine as for 
the sake of the liquor itself. The vessels which they em- 
ploy to hold the juice of the palmyra and cocoa-tree, is a 

rind of the betel-tree, which forms a coating over the 

leaves ; in colour and texture it resembles bleached 

sheep-skin, and is fully as strong, and much better adapted 
for retaining liquor. Fowls are brought to market in great 
abundance: a good fowl sells at from four-pence to eight- 
pence; eggs at two-pence a dozen; and a good dish of fish 
may be bought at from one-penny to two-pence, according 
to the state of the market. 

As the Cinglese live under the protection of the British 
Government, they are also subjected to our laws and forms 
of administering justice, except in a very few points, in which 
their ancient customs, as they do not materially interfere 

with , our modes, are permitted to be retained. The same 
laws of inheritance remain in force among all the Ceylonese: 
the lands descend to the eldest son, if the father makes no 
will; but a certain proportion of the property must always 
go to the maintenance of the widow and the younger 
children. 

The Cinglese under our dominion are governed by their 
native magistrates, only the supreme controlling power alwajs 
resides in the servants of our government. All our possessions 
on the island are divided into corles and districts, the subor- 
dinate superintendence of which is given to the Moodeliers, 
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or native magistrates, who are always chosen from among 
the class of the nobles styled Hondrews and Mahondrews. 
These magistrates 8U()erintend both the country paiis and 
the villages, and exercise a power similar to our country 
and city magistrates in Great Britain. It is the business of 
the Moodeliers to assist in collecting the revenues, settling 
the proportion of the taxes and contributions, assembling the 
peasants for govenimeht service, procuring provisions and 
oUier supplies to the different garrisons when required, pro- 
viding coolies for conveying stores or baggage from one sta- 
tion to another; in short, it is their business to observe the 
conduct of the. natives, and prevent either public or indi- 
vidual interest from sustaining any loss. 

The Moodeliers have under them an inferior class of 
petty officers, who are also chosen from among the Hon- 
drews. Their business is to assist the Moodeliers, and 
carry their orders into execution. In those parts where it 
is not thought requisite to quarter a body of troops, there 
is a police corps of tlie natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of government in each district: they are com- 
posed of Conganies, or sergeants, Aratjiest or corporals, and 
Lascat-ines, or common soldie**s, and perform the same offices 
as our sheriff’s men, or constables. They arc armed with 
short swords and spears: a large body of them attend the 
Governor in his tours round the island, and on other occa- 
sions, cither for state or expediency. 
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The Moodeli^rs as wdl as the inferior class of police of- 
ficers, are under the immediate orders of the commanding oificer 
of the military post to which their district or corle is attached, 
with the exception of a few corles on the borders of the 
Candian territory, where it has not been found expedient to 
hold any military station. It is through these commanding 
officers that all reports, intelligence and complaints are car-> 

ried to tlie Governor. The Moodeliers at tlie same time 

make a report qf what passes in their respective districts to 
the Maha or Ma Ma Moodelier, the chief of tlie whole 
order, who resides in the Black Town of Columbo; and 

he on his part layj these reports before .the Governor. 

There are particular Moodeliers appointed to superintend 
the barking of the cinnamon, wlio interfere in nothing else, 
and are responsible to the European officer who is intrusted 
with the management of tliat department. 

The nobles or ]VIahondi:ews, from among whom the 
Moodeliers are chosen, form a particular cast completely 
distinct from the others, and both their appearance, dress, and. 
manners denote ■ superiority to* the rest of the natives. 

The Mahondrews are fairer than the other Cu)glcse, 
probably owing to their being less exposed to the sun. 
When they go abroad, their rank and wealth entitles them 
to be carried in coolies or palankeens; or if tliey, prefer 
going on foot, their attendants hold the leaf of the talipot 
over their heads. When they appear in public, or wait on 
Europeans, a numerous body either of their own .servants 
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or of the peasants of their district are employed to carry 
their umbrellas and betel boxes. The latter are made .very 
handsome as if to denote the quality of the owner: they 
are usually of ivory, tortoise-shell, silver, or calamander wood 
inlayed. In their own hands tliey carry a small silver box, 
resembling a watch, to hold tlieir chinam. 

■ In their maimers the Mahondrews are extremely afhible, 
and much more poUte and engaging than tlie natives of 
the Continent of India. They are very partial to Euro- 
peans, and treat them botli with candour and confidence; 
nor do they look upon them with tliat suspicious eye, nor 
behave with Uiat fawning and hypocritical servility which 
is so observable in the conduct of the Dubashes, and otlier 
Aloors and Malabars towards Europeans. For tliese reasons 
the Dutch found it their interest to use them well on all 
occasions, and to grant them large indulgences and privileges. 
Our Government continues the same policy; and, by treat- 
ing them with confidence and gentleness, has secured their 
sincere esteem arid attachment. 

The Mahondrews discover on all occasions a great desire 
to copy the manners of the Europeans, and in their address 
and conversation this predilection is particularly discernible. 
Most of them speak the Dutch and Portuguese language^' 
fluently, and many of them already begin to converse iu 
English with considerable facility. 

They dress Very richly, and by no means inelegantly ac- 
cording to the fashions of tliat country. Their dress is 
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peculiar to tfaeniselves> and seems to combine the ancietil 
European with the Asiatic. It Consists Of a Idng wide coat 
of fine cloth and a dark blue . or crlmtioii colobr , witih tlie 
buttons reaching doMm all the liray to Uie bottbm^ and 
the cuflfe wide like those of k fornier century. Th^ button 
holes are embroidered with |^old or silyer* mid the bttitoill 
the same or covered with lace. The Vests are of whitid 
flowered calico, single-br^ted, afid witil pockets after Our 
old fashion. They button at the collar like a dilrt^ and» 
ns we have already observed in the description of the dresS 
worn by the better orders of the Cingles6, they serve both 
purposes of a shirt and waistcoat: the buttons are always 
of gold or precious stones. In place of breeches, they 
wear a piece of white or coloured calico, Wrapped roUtid 
the waist and drawn together between the legs like loose 
trowsers. Across tlicir shoulders they wear a broad belt of 
gold or silver lacc or embroidery work, to which is attached 
a short ciiiwcd sivord or dagger. With handle ahd scab- 
bard \'aii<>usly ornainoiited according to the fancy of the 
wearer. On their feet they have a kind of sandal, hut 
i'omnionly go bare legged. They wear their hair fastened 
up in h bunch with several tortoi.se-shcll combs : sometimes 
they chuse to go bare-headed ; at other times they have 
on a cap or hat of the same materials as those woiri Itv 
us, and only diftering in sliajie ; the brim with them 
turned up before and behind, and is entirely removed a< 
the sides which are generally embroidered. The Afaha Afoo- 
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delier occasionally appears in a coat of crimson cloth ot 
velvet, and his dress in other respects coh'esponds to the 
nOm^us retinue which always attends him. 

The Mahondrews are fond of magnificence, and . seem 
asodoul to make a figure in the eyes of Europeans. It is 
at their ' weddii^-feasts that they seem particularly anxious 
to exhibit their splendour, .■and the Europeans are often in- 
vited to tliese parties. ' I have frequently been present at 
such feasts, which were ind^d prepared without any regard 
to «cpehce. A ball and supper given by the Maha Moodelier 
to celebrate his .daughter’s marriage with a noble of the 
samei class particularly attracted my notice by the grand 
and expensive style in which it was conducted. The Governor 
and most of the officers of tlie garrison were present, as 
well as a great number of Dutch ladies and gentlemen; 
and as tlie company was too large for any room to con- 
tain, a lioise was built and covered in for the purpose. 
In the course of the evening the Governor presented the 
Moodelier with a gold chain, as a testimony of the high 
sense entertained of his iiiithful and upright conduct in our 
service. 

The Moodeliers are of infinite use in preserving the obe- 
dience of the natives, and it is extremely fortunate tliat 
they aie upon so good a footing with our countrymen. The 
whole cast of Mahondrews, like the nobility of other 
conquered countries, have transferred tlieir pride from real 
power to the preservation of a fictitious pre-eminence; and 
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a species of scrupulous honour ; and it is easy, by 

paying a pioj)er deference to those objects which they 
must value, to procure their sincere attachment and assist'- 
anco. 

The natural dispositions of the Cinglese are, as I have 
already observed, mild and humane; and their morals, ex** 
cept in the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, ..far from 
being depraved. It is to be lamented how'ever tliat their 
minds labour so dreadfully under the influence of supersti- 
tious fears, and that their moiality is not founded on more 
rational principles. It is to be hoped tliat more attention 
will be paid to their cultivation and improvement by our 
countrymen than their former masters, the Dutch and 
the Portugueze; who, [by their own avaricious and short- 
sighted policy, precluded themselves from receiving that sup- 
port from the natives which might still have maintained 
them masters of Ceylon. JMany of the Cinglese have in- 
deed been converted to the Christian faith ; and part profess 
to be Roman Catholics, w'hile others attend the Calvinist 
and Lutlieran w'orship: but scarcely one of them undei*stands 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. It seemed sufti- 
cient to their former European masters, if they could be 
brought to pi-actice the outward forms of tlie Christian wor- 
ship ; and their apparent conversion was therefore more 
frequently to be regarded as a badge of tame submission 
than a real improvement in religious and moral principles. 
A zealous effort on the part of our government to intro- 
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4iAce our learning and religion among the natives is the 
mrest means of improving and consolidating our empire in 
the island. The higher orders of the Cinglese already afford 
an example of what that people may soon become by 'an 
intercourse 'with civilized society: many of them display 
minds capable of receiving the most fK>lish€;(i and systematic 
education. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TTie Mug of Candy's dominions — Its divisions — Candy — Dig-" 
liggy Near — Aihmby Near — Anaerodghnrro — Climate — Soil-^ 
Circumstances which distinguish the Candians from the Cinglcse. 

I Have now described the sea-coast of Ceylon and it’s 
inliabitants. It is in these parts that we are principally to 
look for the riches and advantages to be derived from the 
island. The possession of the interior might tend to the 
security of our dominion; and an improved mode of cul- 
tivation might make it capable of maintaining a much 
greater number of inhabitants; but these purposes may be 
as effectually attained by a friendly intercourse with the 
natives, as by a direct submission to our authority. Our 
Government w'ill doubtless avoid the error of the fonher 
European masters of Ceylon, who wasted unprofitably in 
vain ^attempts to subdue tlie natives tliat time and those 
resources which might have rendered this island one of the 
most valuable colonies in the world. 

In a detached island, such as Ceylon, if any where, we 
might expect to find very little diversity in the nature of 
ttie country and the races by which it were inhabited; 
and yet we arc licre presented with three different dominions 
KQverned by different laws, presenting the greatest variety 
of soil, climate, and cultivation, and possessed by three 
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dis>(iiK:t races which seem to have no original connexion 
with each other. In these parts which I have already de- 
scribed, the tvhole tone of manners is European ; and even 
the Cinglese who inhabit there seem to have lost their most 
prominent native characteristics. The state of agriculture, of 
architecture and manufa<;tures along the coasts is so much 
derived from Europeans, that little of it can be attributed 
to the native cultivation of Ceylon. In the king of Candy’s 
dominions, which occupy tlie greater part of the interior, 
tlie invasion of Europeans has, on the contrary, rather re- 
tarded than change<l the progressive state of civili;{Ution and 
tlie arts. Several features of the native character have 
indeed undergone some alteration from this cause; and both 
from opposition and intercourse, the European manners, 
modes of warfare, and arts; have in some degree become 
known to the Candians. 

Another part of the interior however is possessed by a 
race, who seem to liave scarcely any thing in common 
cither with the Candians or Europeans. The Bedahs in 
their woods and mountains still retain their primitive state 
of society, very little improved by • intercourse with their 
neighbours which they anxiously avoid. 

The possession and manners of these two races, the Can-, 
dians' and Bedahs, come now to be considered. If the* 
information which we have been able to obtain hitherto on 
those suhtjects be still limited and insufficient to satisf3»i 
curiosity, it is however so far extended, as to enable us to 
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judge how far they can be rendered of advantage to the 
oplony. Many fabulous stories are told of the interior and 
its inhabitants, which might have indeed amused tlie reader, 
but. which at the same time might have misled him. I 
have only advanced such facts as I either knew to be true 
from my personal knowledge, or wliich I found to be con- 
sistent with the opinion of the best informed. Several ad- 
ditional particulars relative to the country and .inannem 
of the Candians will be found in the journal of an Em- 
bassy to the court of Candy subjoined to this volume. 

The interior of the island, owing to the jealousy of the 
Dutch, has been little explored by Europeans ; and any 
traveller who might have obtained the permission of the 
Dutch to visit it, could not liave executed his purpose 
from tlie jealousy of the natives. Since the Candians have 
been driven by their invaders into the mountains of tlie 
interior, it has been their policy carefully to prevent any 
European from seeing those objects which might tempt tlie 
avarice of his countrymen, or from observing the approaches, 
by which an army could penetrate their mountains. If an 
European by any accident was carried into their territories, 
they took every precaution to prevent him from escaping; 
and the guards stationed every whore at the approaches, 
joined to the wide and patliless woods which divide the 
interior from tlie coast, rendered such an attempt almost 
completely desperate. When an ambassador was sent from 
any European government to the King of Candy, he was 
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watclied with all tliat strictness and jealousy, \rhicli the 
suspiciojus temper of uncivilized nations dictates; and from 
an account subjoined «to Uiis volume of an embas^ whtdt 
I attended to the oourt of tliat monarch, it will be seen 
how careful the natives were to prevent strangers from 
making any observations, Mr. Boyd, who about twenty 
years ago W’cnt on a similar embassy, was watched w'itli 
the same pat'ticular circumspection; and has theicfora been 
able to add little to our stock of knowledge concerning 
the interior. 

The dominions of the native prince are completely cut 
off on all sides from those of the Europeans by almost 
imp^etrable woods and mountains. The passes whicli lead 
through these to tlie eoasts are extremely steq) and dif- 
ficult, and scarcely kiiowii even by the natives themselves. 
As soon as we advance from ten to twenty miles from the 
coasts a country presents itself greatly, diflering from the 
sea-coast both in soil, climate, and appearance. After as- 
cending the mountains and passing tlie woods, we find 
ourselves in the midst of a country not advanced many 
stages beyond tlie. first state of in)provemeiit, and which wc 
are astonished to find in the neighbourhood of the highly 
cultivated hclds wliich surround Columbo. As we advance 
towards the centre of the island, the country gradually rises, 
and the woods and mountains which separate tlie several 
parts of the country become more steep and impervious. 

It is in tlie midst of these fastnesses tliat tlie native 
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Prince still, preserves those remains of territory and power 
which liave' been left him by successive invaders. His do- 
minions are now much reduced in ^sc; for besides the 
whole of the sea-coasts which were of any value, the Dutch, 
in their various attacks during the last century, have contrived 
to get into their power every tract from which they could 
derive either emolument or security. Those provinces w'hich 
still remain to him arc Nourecalava and Hotcourly towards 
the north and north-west; while Matuly, comprehending 
the districts of Biiitana, Velas, and Panoa, with a few 
others, occupies those parts more to the eastward. To the 
south-east lies Ouvah, a province of some note, and giv- 
ing tlie king one of his titles. The western parts are 
chiefly included in the provinces of Cotemal and Ilotter- 
acorley. These different provinces are subdivided into corlea 
or districts, and entirely belong to the native prince. If 
is needless to recount the names of those divisions which 
stretch towards the sea-coast, and are now chiefly in our 
possession. 

In the highest and most centrical part of the native 
kina’s dominions lie the corlcs or counties of Oudanour and 
Tatanour, in which are situated the two principal cities. 
These counties take the pre-eminence of all the rest, and 
are both better cultivated, and niore populous than any of 
the other districis, and are dbtinguished by tlie general 
name of Condc Udda; tmdi or eemd^ in the native lan- 
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guage signifying a mountain, and ttdda the greatest or 

highest. 

This province of ‘•onde Udda is even more inucessible 
than the othem, and forms as it were a separate kingdom 
of itself. On evciy side it is surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains cowred with wood, and tlie paths by whicli it is 

entered seem little more than the tracts of wild beasts. 

Guards are stationed all around to prevent both entrance 
and escape; for defence they might seem entirely super- 
fluous, did we not recollect that the perseverance of the 
Dutch overcame all these obstacles, and forced a way into 
the very centre of this natural fortification. 

In the district of Tattanour lies Candy the royal resi- 
dence and the capital of the native prince’s dominions. It 
is situated at the distance of eighty miles from Columbo, 
and twice as fer from Trincomalee, in the midst of lofty 
and steep hills covered with thick jungle. Tlie narrow and 
difficult passes by which it is approached are intersected 
with thick hedges of thorn ; and hedges of the same sort 
are drawn round the hills in the vicinity of Candy like 
lines of circumvallation. Through them the only passage 
is by gates of the same thorny materials, so contrived as 
- to be drawn up and let down by ropes. When the Can- 
diaiis are obliged to retreat within these barriers, they cut 
the ropes, and then it is impossible to* force a passage 
except by burning down the gates, which from their grecu 
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state, and the constant annoyance of the enemy sheltered 
behind them, would pro\'e an enterprise of time and diffi- 
culty. These hedge-rows form the i^.hief fortifications of 
Candy. The Mali-vagonga also nearly surrounds the hill 
on which it stands : the river is liere broad, rocky, and 
rapid; a very strict guard is kept on it, and every 
one who passes or repasses is closely M'atched and ex- 
amined. * 

The city itself is a poor miserable-looking place, surrouded 
by a mud wall of no strength whatever. It has been 
several times burnt by Europeans, and was once deserted 
by the king, who retired to a more inaccessible part of his 
dominions. It is upon occasion of tlic embassy of General 
Macdowal, an account of which is subjoined to this volume, 
that any information concerning the present state of Candy 
has been obtained ; and even then it could be little moiis 
than guessed at, as the embassador and his suite M^ere 
admitted only by torch-light, and always retired before 
break of day. From what could then be observed, the 
city consists of a long straggling street built on the de- 
clivity of a hill; the houses mean and low, but with their 
foundations raised in such a manner above the level of the 
street that they ap^icar quite lofty to passengers. The rea- 
son of this e.\traodiiiaiy taste is to enable the king to hold 
his assemblies of the people and to have his eleplumt and 
buffalo fights in the street, without interfering with the 
houses. When the king passes along the street, none of 
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iUie iiihalntaiits arc aUoived to appear before tlicir houses, 
or the paths on a level with them, as that would be at- 
tended widi the heinous indecorum of placing a subject 
higher than the prince descended of the sun. 

At the upper end of this street, stands the palace, a 
poor mansion for the abode of a king. It is surrounded 
with -high stone walls, and comists of two squares, one 
witliin the other. In the inner of these are the royal 
apaitmeuts, and it is there tliat tlie court is held and 
audiences given. The exterior of the palace and the rest 
of .the city could be but very partially observed by those 
who attended General Macdowal, owing to the pressure of 
the crowd, and the dazzling geare of the torches. By every 
account indeed which 1 have heard, Candy contains nothing 
wortliy of notice, and from the want of either wealth or in- 
dustry among the inhabitants it is not indeed to be expected 
that any tiling could be met with in this stra^ling village 
to attract the attention of the traveller. 

Tlie next city in point of importance to Candy is Di^i^y 
Neur, which lies to the eastward of the capital about ten 
or twelve miles, and in tlie direetkm of our fort of 
Batacolo. Tlie district around Digliggy Neur is still more 
wild, barren, and impenetrable than that which surrounds 
Candy. It is on this very account tliat it has been chosen 
at times as a royal residence: at one period wlien the 
king was driven out of Candy, and bis capital burnt, he 
found here •• retreat to which no European army lias even 
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been able to penetrate. A few villages are scattered among 
the surrounding hills; and in those places where the woods 
leave some clear space, tlie soil though barren produces 
rice. 

About six or seven miles south of Candy lies the town of 
Nilemby Neur, which has also at times afforded a retreat 
to the king: he has here a palace and store-houses. The 
remains of several other towns are found in various parts 
of the country. On the road from Camly to Trincomalee 
stood the town of Aletty Neur, where the king kept 
stores of grain and other provisions. This however as well 
as many other tow'iis w'as burnt to the ground by the 
Portugueze; and nothing is now left but the remains of 
some temples and pagodas to testify that such places ever 
were in existence. ' * 

The ruins of some towns, which appear to have been 
both larger and Ixjttcr built than those hitherto described, 
prove that the kingdom of the Candians was once in a 
more flourishing condition, and gradually tending by the 
natural course of things to civilization and opulence, when 
the invasion of Europeans deprived them of all those means 
by which they could have access to foreign nations, and an 
opportunity of importing eitlier arts or manners iiito their 
own. In the nothern part of the kingflom lies the province 
of Noure Calava, where the ruins of the once famous and 
splendid city of Amirodgburro are still discovered. It 
staiKls almost at tlie northern extremity of the Candian 
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. dominions, and borders on the province of Jafnapatain. In 
former ages this was the residence of the kings of Ceylon; 
and has long been the place of their burial. Owing to its 
being at a distance from Candy, and the tnTors of a barbarous 
court, it is much fretpiented by priests and other Cingle-se, 
who come here to pay devotion to their saints. It wa.s here 
that the stately temples and pagodas of the Ceylonese 
worship formerly stood, as appears by the mas-sy pillars and 
hewn stones which still remain. 'I’he Portuguese, however, 
nia<le themselves masters of the town, and found in it more 
objects for their ravages than they had hitherto met with 
in the other parts of the island. They pulled down without 
remorse the religious edifices wdth which it was adorned, and 
transported the choicest of the materials to fortify Columbo 
and the other tow’iis which they erected on the sea-coasts. 
This act of sacrilege tended more than any other thing to 
aliejiate the minds of tlie natives; and the Ceylonese still 
reeord it Avith horror. 

The whole of- the king’s country, with the exceptitiii of the 
)>1ains around Anurodgburro, prc'scnt a constant interchaiigo 
of .steep monntains and low vallics. The exce.ssivc thickness 
of tlie woods, wliich cover by tar the greatest portion of the 
country, causes heavy fogs and unwholes(jnie damps to pre- 
vail. E\ery evening the fogs fall wdth the close of day, and 
are not agjiin dissipated till the sun has acquired great 
power. The vallics are in general marshy, full of springs, 
and excellently adapted for the cultivatioji of rice and rear- 
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ing of cattle. These advantages, liowcvcr, are greatly couii- 
teracted by the uiihealthiiiess of the climate in these parts 
after the rainy season. The principal difterenee between the 
climate of the interior and that of the coasts, is occasioned 
by the stagnation of the atmosphere in the ff)rmev. The 
depth of the vallies and the thieJ^ness of the woods cblispirc 
to prevent the free circulation of air; and hence the night is 
constantly attended with excessive cold damps, M'hieh are suc- 
ceeded by days equally noxious from their hot and sultry 
vapours. An European on coming into the interior is very 
liable to catch the hill or jungle fever. It is a disease re- 
sembling our ague and intermittent fever, and never leaves 
the person attacked, if he does not immediately cliaiigc liis 
residence to the sea-coast, where the climate is more cool 
and refreshing by day, vdiile it is free from tlic cold and 
damps of the night. 

The ^country of Candy can never receive any improvement 
from interiul iiavigation. Several large rivers indeed inter- 
sect it; but these during the rainy season arc rendered so 
rapid and impetuous by the torrents which fall into them 
from the surrounding hills, that no boat can venture upon 
them; while in the opposite season they are almost com- 
pletely dried up. The Alalivagonga, which is the largest of 
these rivers, rises at the foot of Adam’s Peak, a high mountain 
to the south-west of Candy, and taking a north-east direction, 
nearly surro.unds the capital, and at length falls into the sea 
at Trincomalee. The Mulivaddy, the next principal river 
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t£ikes it(f rise at a small distance from the other, and nina 
towards the west coast. There are a variety of other rivers* 
which rise from tlie hills in various parts of the oountiy: 
although these be not navigable, yet if. properly attended h>, 
tliey might be employed to tlie greatest advantage in fertili- 
zing the country. . 

The rainy seasons vary in diflereut parts of tlie interior. 
The south-west quarter is subject to the influence of the 
western monsoons, u hile the north-east is but slightly touclied 
by those from the opposite quarter. The high range of 
mountains which runs across the country of Candy, seems to 
divide the island into two different climates: it lias been a 
continued drought on one side of them for years, while it 
lias rained cm the otlier without intei'mission. The eastern 
parts are by no means so subject to the influence of the 
monsoons as those to the west, and are consequently much 
less deluged with rains. The seasons in the mountaiiis of 
the interior are regulated by different laws* and do not ex- 
actly correspond. to either of tlie uionsomis. Amcmg tliem it 
rains incessantly during the months erf March and • April, at 
which iieriqd it is diy in the lowlands. . 

As I liave already given a destwiption of the Ceylonese in 
general, and pointed out the particular eharacteristics of the 
Cinglesc, a few peculiar circumstanees are all that require to 
be noticed tlie maaners of the CandUns. The excessive 
jealousy which the latter eiitertam of Europeans and their 
QonuexieiiK, has indeed hitlierto rendered every attempt to 
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obtain accurate information concerning them alrtiost com- 
pletely abortive. It might be naturally imagined that this 
information could have been obtained by meaiw of the Cin- 
glese in the European dominions ; but the intcrcQui'sc between 
tlie two bi*anches of the nation is more comp!(;tely emt off 
than that Iwtweeii any of the most savage and hostile tribes 
in North America. liven during the intervals of peace no 
communication is opened, nor is there any attempt on eitlier 
side to carry on a secret traffic or correspondence with the 
other. The policy of the Dutch therefore succeeded .so far 
as to render the Candians completely isolate<l, and to make 
them look wiili apprehension and hostile jealousy on tlie 
approach of a stranger. 

As I have already observed, the state of constant hostility 
in which the Candians have so long continued with tlic 
Europeans, and the independence wdiich their mountains 
enable them to maintain, have rendered the lines of their 
character more bold and prominent, while the subjection and 
tranquillity of the lowlanders have greatly softened the more 
rugged traits of tlieir natural disposition. Although the Cau- 
dians are governed with the most complete despotism, yet 
as tlieir prejudices and chstomS' are shared and respected by 
their mmiarchs, they are proud of being free from a foreign 
y<Ae, and slav^ only to a master of their own race. They 
look upon the Cinglese in our service as a mean, despicable 
race, who barter their natural rights for peace and jmx)- 
tection. The Candians in tlieir appearance retain an ahr of 
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haughtiness and gravity ; they are at the same time more 
courteous and polite, as well as more crafty and treacherous 
than their countrymen of the lowlands. They are also ac- 
counted more athletic, and superior both in shape and coun- 
tenance. As they are accustomed from their infancy to bear 
anns and watch at the differ^t posts where any danger is 
apprehended^ they early acquire a military air which is of 
itself sufficient to distinguish them from the Cinglese. Their 
houses are also neater and better constructed, though of the 
same materials and furnished quite alike. 

The dress of the higher orders of the Candians consists 
of several f(^ds of cotton cloth, or calico drawn close round 
their waists; while another piece of the same, after being 
wrapped round the body, has the one end tucked up at the 
back, while tlie other is drawn togetlier between the legs, or 
bangs straight down to the ancles. Their arms, shoulders, 
and chest, are bare. On their heads they wear a sort of 
cap, or turban, of a sliape peculiar^ to themselves: it has no 
resemblance to that worn by the natives of the continent or 
tlie Cinglese ; it is broad and fiat at top and narrow towards 
Uie lower part, . and is stiffened with ■ conjee, a species of 
starch made of rice. Over their shoulders, or round their 
waists, they wear a belt, to which a da^r or short hanger 
i$ suspended. A purse, like that in the dress of the Scots 
Higidanders, is worn before them, and is employed to hold 
b^ei-leaf, areka-nuts, and tobacco. They have, however, 
eonmoofy^ a boy to attend them with a box of ivory or 
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tortoise-sliell replenished with these materials. An umbrella 
of the tahpot leaf is their constant and necessary attendant 
when they walk abroad in the day time. They all wear 
rin^ on their fingers ;/ few of them in their ears, as this is 
one of those indifferent articles in which the king shews his 
supreme authority by entering his royal prohibition. The 
chief distinction in the dress of the higher orders among the 
Candians and the Cinglese, is in tlie form of the cap, and 
the immense quantity of clotli worn round the waist by the 
former. 

The appeamnee of the lower orders among both is in 
every re.spect the same, only that the difference in the shape 
of tlie cap is still observable. Of the Candiaii men in gems 
ral it may be said that they are better drest than the Cin- 
glese, as well as fairer in the complexion. 

It may seem strange, that after having lived upwards of 
three years on the island, and after having traversed the in*> 
terior even to the capital, 1 should still be able to describe 
the Candiaii women only from the report of otliers. Such, 
however, w’as the watchful suspicion of that people, tlial 
during tlie whole progrej» of the embassy, not one female 
was permitted to fall in our way. This is one of the strong* 
est proofe of tlic apprehension which the conduct of the 
Dutch lias excited aiuong the Candians, as they are by no 
xneans particulary jealous of their women, and certainly kept 
them out of sight merely from a fear of intelligence lieing 
communicated to tlie Europeans. Frmn tlie enquiries which 1 
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have repeatedly made, I never could, learn.- that tliere is any 
material diftereiice either in the manners, appearaiioe> or dress 
of the Candiah and Cinglese women. 

The Candians are divided into diderent casts, which take 
precedence of each other according to the most scrupulous 
regplatious. The first class comprises the nobles: these ac- 
count it their chief glory to keep tlieir high blood uiicon- 
taminated, and for this rc'asou never intermarry with those 
of an inferior rank. If a woman of this cast were found to 
liave degraded herself by connexion of any kind with , a man 
of a lower cast, her life would be the forfeit. By this regu- 
lation they boast tliat their blood is preserved pure to the 
latest posterity. This cast, as among tlie Cinglese, is known 
by the name of Hondrews; and the dress among both is the 
same. The Cinglese Hondrews, however, under our govern- 
ment, have begun to relax a little in the strictness of their 
ideas of blood ; and connexions are sometimes formed among 
them with inferiors without being attended by . lasting in&my. 

The next rank to the nobles includes artists, such as paint- 
ers, and what is accounted the better sort of artificers, such 
as smiths, carpenters, and goldsmitlis. The dress of this cast 
is nearly the same with that. of the Hondrews; but they are 
not permitted to eat with the nobles, or at all to mix in 
their society. 

Those who are employed in what are esteemed tlie lower 
occupations of barbers, potters, washers, weavers, &c. form 
a third cast, with which the common soldiers rank. 
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The ftAirth c&st includes the pt'asautry, and labourers of 
all descriptions, vbo either cultivate the lands for themselves, 
or are hired out to work for others. The prefermce gi^'eu 
to artificers above both the husbandmen and the soldiers, 
is a very uncommon fact in the arrangement of the casts, 
and peculiar to Ceylon. The circumstance bespeaks a degree 
of civilization, and a love for the arts, which certainly do 
not correspond with the present state of these islanders, 
although by no means inconsistent with the architectural 
remains of better days, which in some parts liave escaped the 
ravages of time and the foe. 

All these four casts, according to tlie Indian customs, 

continue unmingled : the son pursues the profession of his 
father from generation to generation, and love as avcU as 

ambition k confined to the cast in T^hich a man happens to 

be born. But Ix^sides these casts, there is here as in other 

parts of India, a wretched mce of outca.sts, the martj i-s from 
age to age of this barbaroiw and unnatural institution. Those 
who by any crime, or neglect of superstitious rites, have, 
according to the decree of the priests, forfeited their cast, 
arc not only condemned to infemy themselves, but their chil- 
dren and children^’ children to all generations are supposed to 
share in the guilt and contamination. No one of another 
cast will intermarry witli them ; they are allowed to exercise 
no trade or profession, nor to approach any of the human 
race but tlie partners of their misery ; nay if they even by 
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accident touch any thing, it is reckoned polluted and accursed. 
As they are nut allowed to work, they are obliged to beg 
continually for sustenance, and thus from generation to gene- 
ration become a dead weight on society. As these wretched 
people are by the iron sceptre of superstition already degraded to 
a state which cannot be exceeded in vileness and infamy, and 
cannot by any good conduct ever retrieve their condition ; so 
they have no restraint to prevent them from being guilty of 
the most detestable crimes. It would certainly be an object 
worthy the attention of any government to attempt convert- 
ing this lost body of men to some useful purpose ; and it is 
plain that the dispelling their superstitious notions by the 
introduction of another system of religion, must be the first 
step towards eftecting this salutary improvement. 

These people of no cast are obliged to pay the lowest of 
the other Candians as much respect and reverence as eastern 
servility ordains the latter to pay to the king. As tradition 
among barbarous nations never wants a legend to account 
for the origin of every institution, tlie cruelty exercised 
towards the outcasts is justified by tlie recital of a crime 
said to have been anciently committed by them. It is told 
that this race of people once formed a particular cast, who 
were employed as tlie kin^s hunters ; that upon some provo- 
cation they supplied his table with human flesh in place of 
venison; and that upon the discovery of this atrocious act, 
the king doomed them to be outcasts from society for ever. 
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This ridiculous feitile, I mention merely to shew the extent 
to which the natives of the island imagine the king entitled 
to carry his authority. 

The nature of the government and the militaiy and civil 
establishments form a, very considerable part of what is most 
I'cmarkable among the Candians ; and is, perhaps, the most 
important topic of enquiry to Europeans. I sliall therefore 
endeavour to present my readers with a full account of this 
subject. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Cwil and Military Establishmenfa of the kingdom of Candy. 

1 HE Government of Canclf is an kbsolute despotism, and 
any resistance to the will of the king without .power to 
maintain it, is sure to be attended with immediate destruc- 
tion. In spite of tliese circumstances, however, the natives 
look upon certain fundamental laws and regulations, existing 
among them from time immemorial, as the real depositaries 
of supreme power; and tliey maintain that if the king ven- 
tures to encroach upn these, lie is amenable to the justice 
of his country as Mcll as the meanest subject. Some instances 
of kings who have been deposed and put to death, are cited 
in support of this idea; although it is evident that as long 
as the whole force of the state is vested in the king, and as 
long as there is, no counterbalancing power opposed to him, 
it is a successful rebellion alone that can bring him to justice. 
The whole, doctrine, in fact, serves only to give a handle to 
any minister or officer, who finds himself sufficiently powerful 
and ambitious to depose his master. An instance of this 
kind occurred in the fate of the late king of Candy. His 
Adigar, or prime minister, liaving formed a large party, and 
conceiving that he could govern more absolutely a creature 
of his own making, than the monarch who had exalted 
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himself, deposed and put to death Ills master, and then 
procured a stranger to be elected in his room. 

What may seem as inconsistent with the despotic powers 
of the king of Candy, the monarchy is completely elective 
by the fundamental laws of the country, and where a depo* 
sition takes place, these laws are usually acted ujxjn. It is 
in the power of the people to put aside the next branch of 
the royal family, and to elect the more distant, or even a 
stranger. The present king, who w’as elected through Uie 
influence of the Adigiir, I have already mentioned, is a na- 
tive of the island of Ramiseram, on the Malabar coast, 
opposite Manaar. His only claim to the succession, except 
the power of the minister, was his descent from a female 
bi’anch of the royal family. Wl^n the last king has no 
immediate descendents, and where the hereditary right lie* 
between equi-tlistant males and females, the preference by tlie 
Candian laws, is given to the female bmneh. In the present 
instance, however, there were two other of the native princes 
who advanced claims of nearer alliance to the crown. 
They came during my residence at Col umbo to lay their 
pretensions before Governor North, and to implore his inter- 
ference and protection. It is evidejit, however, that as long 
as we can preserve terras of amity with the ruling prince, it 
is by no means our interest to enquire into the merits of 
any claims which may be advanced to his crown. 

Tlie people do not consider themselves in their election 
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bound to bestow the monarchy on a branch of the royal 
feimily; but think they are completely at liberty to elect 
either a native or a foreigner, tlioiigh nowise connected with 
the royal blood. The throne, however, has in general, been 
for many ages possessed by the ancient Candian royal &mily» 
which is now very nearly extinct. 

There appeal's to be no fixed regulation for conducting 
the election; and what is called the choice of the people 
may very justly be supposed to mean merely the consent of 
the ruling party at the time. There have been a number of 
absurd stories told by some voyagers with regard to tlie 
method pursued by the Candians in the election of a king. 
I had an opportunity of enquiring particularly into the foun« 
dation of these tales from some of the principal and best 
informed Candians whom I met at Sittivacca and RuanelU. 
It has been said that when the Candians were about to elect 
a king, the whole p^ple of Uie kingdom were assembled for 
that purpose, and tlie candidates, together with an elephant, 
produced before ■ them. The elephant was then made the 
arbiter of the throne, and the first of the candidates before 
whom be stopt, and maduKObeisance, of his own accord and 
without being anywise imdnicted to it, was looked upon as 
ilie most proper person to eiyoy the sovereign dignity, and 
was accordingly eli^ted without fiurther contest. This story 
has long been current on the island, and is still believed by 
many residing t]ieiet .and yet upon enquiring into the &ct 
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among the best inft>Fmed Caudions, th^ assured me that no 
such ceremonial had ever taken place. 

The king of Candy yields to no eastern prince in tlio 
number and extravagance of his titles. I once had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a long piece of parchment on which they 
were inscribed ; but althoi^h I had procured a copy of thenv, 
I am convinced that few of my readers, even the greatest 
proficients in heraldry, would have taken the trouble to read 
it. For several of his titles, the king seems to have been 
indebted to the Portuguese and Dutch, who were extremely 
liberal in repaying him Avith these for any corner of his 
dominions which they found it convenient to ap|)ropriate to 
their own use. His Candian Majesty is usually designed 
Emperor of Ceylon, King of Candy and Jafnapatam, Prince 
descended from the Golden Sun, whose kingdom and city of 
Candy is higher tlian any other, and before whom alt others 
must fall prostrate; Prince of Ouva, Duke over tlie seven 
provinces and corles on the east, Marquis of Duranuro and 
the four corles. Lord of Columlx) and Galle, Lord of tho. 
sea-ports of Nigumbo, Caltura, and Matura, to whom the 
island of Manaar and Calpenteen belong ; Lord of thfe fislicry 
of pearls, to whom all precious stbnes belong ; he before whom 
elephants bow : these with a long string of others of the same 
sort are always added to his Majesty’s address. Many of 
them were evidently invented by his European neighbours to 
amuse him with an imaginary sovereignty while they had the 
actual possession. 
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These lofty titles arc attended with correspondent rever-: 
ence on the part of his own subjects. No one dares 
approach him without prostmting himself three several times 
before the throne, each time repeating a long string of 
his Majesty’s titles with the utmost feiTour. No one even of 
the highest rank is allowed to cough, or spit in his pre- 
sence. Every . one is silent before him, nor does any one 
even in a whisper venture to address another. Tlie solemn 
gravity of his nobles when admitted into the royal pre- 
sence, altogether eorresponds with the greatness of the 
occasion. The chief Adigar or Prime Minister is the only 
person who is pennitted to stand in the royal presence ; and 
even lie is obliged ' to be some steps lower than bis Majesty, 
as no one dares be on a level with him who is descended 
horn the Sun» as all the kings of Ceylon are supposed to be. 
The business of state is transacted between the king and 
the Adigar in low whispers, so as not to be overheard 
by any one present ; and any message from his Majesty 
to the others is- conveyed in the same manner by the 
Adigar. 

This extreme caution to' pi’event the. smallest appearance 
of equalization with royalty, is not confined alone to 
the court, and to those who approach his person. Restrain- 
ing edicts for the same purpose are attadied to indifferent 
thing; throughout the kingdom. No one, for instance, is 
allowed to whiten the' walls of his house or to cover the 
roof with tiles, as these are privileges reserved exclusively 
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to the monarch. In writing a letter and folding it up, no 
one is allowed to adopt the metliod peculiar to his 
majesty. 

I’liis veiy excess of respect, vhieh seems calculated to 
raise him so high above all his subjects, has the eftect of 
greatly diminislring his personal power. As the Adigar is the 
only organ of his will, and almost the only one who has any 
access to his pci'son, that minister has evidently the power 
of issuing what mandates he pleases, and preventing any 
complaints from reaching the throne. The present Adigar is 
a man of great connexions and intrigue, and in addition to 
the usual power attached to his office, he lias also the 
merit of having raised the reigning sovereign to the throne. 
From these crrcnmstances, the Minister engimscs the whole 
government of the kingdom, while the prance lias little 
more left him than the name of royalty. 

’File kingdom of Candy has entailed ujxm it all the evils 
of an absolute monarchy: the lower orders are oppressed 
by the great Chiefe; and these in tlieir turn are fleeced by 
the sovereign. IVIr. Knox gives a terrible picture of the 
tyranny excrcisctl by the prince who reigned during his 
captivity : but whether from the fear of a revolt which 
he experienced, or from a change of circumstances, the 
kings of Candy since his time have conducted themselves 
with much more mildness towards their subjects. The fear 
of the Europeans, who are always ready to be called in 
to the assistance of the rebellious, has no doubt contributed 
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creatly; to prevent the excesses of arbitrary governments 
The present king is by far the miklest prince tliat lias 
ever hitherto reigned over the Candians. lie appears tt^ 
be much attached to us, although tlie Adigar is said to 
look upon us with a jealous eye. 

The king of Candy i^ects to be the greatest prince in 
the whole world, and endeavours, by the state be main- 
tains to make good his pretensions. He is the only prince 
in India, or, as the Candians tell you, in the whole wrorld, 
who Wears a crown. 

When the king appears in public, he is always attended 
with what in the eyes of a Candian appears magnificence, 
although to an European it may seem scarcely deserving 
that name. He seldom makes use of a hoi'se or elephant, 
but is genmJly carried in a palankeen. A number of his 
guards and persons of the first rank always accompany him ; 
while a prolusion of flags and streamers of white calico 
or cloth, are carried before the procession. In these are 
painted or wove of a red colour figures of the sun, of 
elephants, tygers, dragons, and many other hideous creatures. 
The richest of them, lioiMi'er, though sufficient to dazzle 
the natives of Candy, are .|lo. better than the colours of a 
inarching re^ment. 

Xxiud noise, whi(^ seems to enter into all the ideas of 
giaodeur among a barbarous people is never omitted in the 
train of tlie monarch. His progress is always attended by 
a number of performers on various instruments, such as 
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tom-toms, or drums of various sizes, shrill and squallitig 
clarionets, pipes, flagelcts, a sort of bagpipes, and piec(*s 
of brass and iron jingled by way of triangles. The dis- 
cordant noise produced by all these, sounded and clashed 
at once, without tlie smallest attention to time or harmony, 
is extrcmly disagreeable to the ears of a European. 

But the most remarkable attendants of the monarcli are a 
set of people furnished with long whips of a peculiar 
kind, who keep rutming before the procession with strange 
gestures like madmen, to clear the way, and announce the 
approach of the king. The whips ai’e made of hemp, coya, 
grass, or hair, and consist of a thong or lash from eight 
to twelve feet long without any handle. The loud noise 
which the forerunners produce with their whips, as well as 
the dexterity with wiiich tliey avoid touching those who come 
in tlieir -way, is truly astonishing; although an European, 
from tlic indiscriminate manner in which they appear to 
deal their lashes, cannot help feeling alarmed for liis safety. 
In all the interviews which the embassy I attended had 
at the court of Candy, the ceremony of the whip-crackers 
was never omitted, to the great, annoyance of our troops, 
who were very sulky and disj^aased on the occasion. In- 
deed it was impossible for tlie men under arms to attend 
to what they were about while these long whips were kept 
continually brandishing aM cracking about their ears; and 
for my own part, although I was well convinced of the 
dexterity of ttiose who wielded them,^ yet I could not 
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help expecting every moment to come in for my share of 
cliastiscment. 

The civil and military establishment of Candy is adjusted 
to the despotic form of its government, and promotion and 
appointment of all sorts depend wholly^ on the pleasure of 
the priiK-c. The institution of casts, however, is preserved 
inviolable, and officers of a certain rank must always be 
chosen out of a certain class. AV’^hite men rank M’ith the 
highest. The regular troops, or standing army, do duty 
in the interior, and are kept near the person of the king, 
while the defence of the frontiers is entrusted to the adjoining 
inhabitants, who compose a sort of militia, and are obliged 
to keep constant watch over tlie entrances into the country. 
The various officers under the king have various privileges 
according to their rank. 

The highest officers of state are the Adigars, or Prime 
Aliuistcrs. They are tw’o in number, and may be said to 
share all the power of the court between them. I have 
already mentioned the causes which render the pow’cr of the 
present Chief Adigar so formidable ; but even at other times 
these officers luive afforded much cause of fear and jealousy 
to the monarch. To counteract any dangerous designs which 
their too preponderating influence might inspire, it is the 
policy of the king to appoint the two Adigars of different 
dispositions and opposite factions, and thus prevent an union 
which might overwhelm him. The distractions which these 
arring interests must always produce, and the constant and 
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anxiotis attention which tlie king must bestow in keeping up 
a balance between them, form part of tlie miseries entailed 
on a despotic niomux^hy, which caimot subsist without em- 
ploying such instruments as may every moment be converted 
to its own destruction. 

The Adi^rs are the supreme judges of the realm; all 
causes may be brought before them, and it is they who 
give final judgment. An appeal indeed lies from their 
sentence to the king himself; but as they alone possess the 
royal ear, it is both difficult and dangerous to assert this 
privilege, and every one is more willing to acquiesce in their 
decision, tlian to hazard an appeal which is likely to be 
attended with worse consequences than the grievance he com- 
plains of. 

The Adigars are possessed of all those privileges and im- 
munities which may be supposed to accompany their unlimited 
power; and in order to approach as nearly to royalty as 
possible, they have also their particular badge which is 
allowed to no other person. Their peculiar distinction con- 
sists in a <^ertain number of officers attached to their train, 
who carry a sort of staves of a particular shape, and a seal 
f)f liard clay, which arc considered as tokens of the Adigar’s 
commission, and when pres^ted along with any mandate 
never fail to procure immediate obedience. 

The embassies to the European government at Columbo 
are entrusted to these Prime Ministers ; and they are also 
charged witli the reception of our ambassadors. I have had 
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frequent occasion to see both the Adigars at Columbo. They 
are portly good looking men. The one of them appeared 
much more attached to our government than the other. 

Tlie officers next in rank to the Adigars are the Dissauvas. 
They are the Governors of the coiies or districts, and are 
besides the principal military commanders. Their business is 
to attend the kite’s jierson when required, to collect the 
revenues, and see that good order and strict discipline be 
maintained in their commands. But great as is the authority 
entrusted to these and the odier great officers of state over 
their fellow subjects^ none of them are allowed to bring any 
one publickly to capital punishment without first bringing 
the matter before the king, whose exclusive prerogative it is 
to pronounce sentence of death. The power of the Dissanva 
Udda, or Commander in chief of the forces, is veiy great; 
£Hid this officer, having the complete disposal of the military, 
often becomes an object of apprehension to tlie king.. While 
f was at Columbo, it was even said that the king had en- 
tirely abolished, the office, judging the power attached to it 
too great to be entnisted in tlie hands of a single individual. 
I had, however, afterwards an opportunity of finding this 
report unfounded from my own personal observation, as the 
Dissauva Udda accompanied the Adigjars to meet Governor 
North, and was received by the troops under arms. The 
Dissauvas, as long as they hold their office, are allowed by 
the king a certain portion of land for then* services; and 
Uie^ often besides squeeze the people under their command 
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unmercifully, under pretence of collecting contributions for 
bis Majesty. 

These great officers generally, reside at court, and person- 
ally attend upon the king, who is, perhaps, afraid to allow 
persons endowed with so much authority to remain in their 
provinces and liave an opportunity of courting popularity. 
As the Dissauvas, therefore, cannot attend in person, they 
have inferior officers under them, who act entirely by their 
orders, eitlier in collecting the king’s revenues, or in squeez- 
ing the people for the emolument of their patrons. These 
deputy officers are known by the names of Roterauts, Vi- 
tanies, and Courlevidanics, and are resident in the different 
provinces and districts to which they are appointed. An 
inferior rank of officers to these is composed of Conganics, 
Aratjes, &c. who hold the same stations here as among the 
Cinglese, and fulfil the duties of constables and police 
officers. 

This whole plan of government ffirms a regular sj'steni of 
oppression, which fells with tlie severest weight on tlie lower 
orders of the people. Few have tlie courage to appeal 
against the unjust extortions of ^ the higher ranks, and fewer 
still meet with any redress. It is the policy of the king, in 
tlie true timid spirit of despotism, to prevent any good 
understanding between his officers and the people they 
govern; and for this reason lie is by no means displeased to 
observe the former exasperating the latter against themselves 
by oppreasieiik Allhouf^ tlie persons of the peasantry lie in 
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some measure protected, yet their property is completely at 
the mercy of the rapacious olBScers of tJie court. They have 
long since been stript of every thing valuable, and many of 
them trust to the spontaneous fruits of their forests for a 
scanty subsistence, rather than cultivate fields whose produce 
must be shared with their oppressors. If, a peasant chances by 
accident to find a precious stone of value, or is possessed of 
any thing of superior quality, even the fruit which he 
gathers, he is compelled to give it up to the king’s officers; 
or if it be of such value that they are afraid to appropriate 
it to themselves, they compel the unfortunate possessor to 
travel up with it himself, and at his own charge, to the royal 
residence, where he is often obliged to remain several days 
in waiting at the palace-gate before his preset is received, 
and he dares not before then ever think of departure. On 
this account a Candian peasant on lighting by accident on 
a precious stone, will either destroy or leave it where it lies, 
rather than subject himself to the trouble and expence- of 
carrying it to the ‘royal residence. 

The principal revenues of the king consist of presents or 
contributions -brought him by the people, or rather irregularly 
enforced by his officers, two or three times a year. These 
contributions consist of money, precious stones, ivory, cloth, 
com, fiTiit, honey, wax, arms, and other articles of their 
own manufacture, such as spears, arrows, pikes, targets, tali- 
pot leaves, &c. 

Fear of the Europeans induces the king to practise tl^' 
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same policy as the dread of his rapacious officers produces 
among his subjects. He pretends on all occasions to be very 
poor, altliough it is well known that his treasury is well 
stored with various articles of great value. Tlie presents 
which he made our government in return for some very 
valuable ones he received from us, were extremely poor 
indeed. 

The lower classes of the people, however, are not the only 
persons who feel the burden of supplying the I'oyal treasmry. 
Upon certain festivals, which he obser\'es in great state, all 
the Mahondrews and principal people are obliged to appear 
before him, and none must come empty-handed. Before th^ 
are admitted to the royal presence, they deposit tlieir gifts 
at the palace gate, and arc then received by the monarch 
according to the value of their offering. It is dangerous for 
them to keep back on these occasions, and the expected 
present is necessary for the secuiity both of tlieir persons and 
property. The dackenie--, or gift, is always M'rapt up in a 
white cloth, and carried on the head of him who presents it, 
even were it no bigger than the size of a nut. A white 
cloth is particularly chosen, as this is the royal colour, and 
except on business belonging to the king, is never allowed to 
be employed. 

These stated periods of contribution, however, are not 
the only extortions practised on the Candian subjects. Tiie 
moment in which the* king’s officCTs understand tliat any” one 
is possessed of valuables, is the signal for demanding a shar^ 

6 
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for the royal treasury ; and artists are frequently employed 
by the king to make him arms and different works in silver 
and gold, all at their own expence. 

As the goveiument of Candy is completely despotic, 
every subject is of course ready at the call of the sov- 
reign : and as f^ar of the Europeans keeps him continually 
on tiie alert, all the Candians are held obliged to take 
arms without distinction at his command. His regular 
troops, as he calls them, may consist of about twenty 
thousand men. 1 was led to form tliis computation from 
the circumstance that an army nearly of that number of 
Ills regular troops met our embassy near Sittivacca, and 
continued within tluee miles of us .during the whole time 
we remained in the country. So great was liis jealousy of 
Europeans, that I am convinced his whole efficient force 
was on this occasion assembled in our neighbourhood ; 
and besides tliis regular aiwy* bodies of the Militia 

of the country lay around us in every direction. 

According to the, universal usage of despots, who dare not 
venture to trust their oam subjects, the king always keep 
about his person a body of Malabars, Malays, and othem 
who are not his own natural subjects, but many of Uiem 
runaways from the Dutch. As these troops are entirely 
unconnected with the natives, and depend solely on his £iyour 
fmr protection and preferment, he places his chief com* 
fidence in them, and employs them as his constant bodji 
joard- 
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Besides this corps of foreign guards, who do pei'petual 
duty at the palace, about eiglit tliousand of his regular 
troops and a number of the nobles are kept quartered in 
the neighljourhood ready to be assembled at a moment’s 
notice. These troops, though called regulars, have neither 
arms nor cloatlis to entitle them to that appellation. They 
wear what dress they chuse, and arm themselves \frith any 
sort of weapons they can procure; so that when assembled, 
they present merely a grotesque groupe of tatterdemalions. 
Their armour is altogether of a motley nature ; spears, 
pikes, swords, targets, bows and arrows, matchlocks, with, 
perhaps, a thousand fusees or muskets and bayonets: all 
these pieces of armour which I saw were in very bad 
order, and their whole accoutrement and appearance 
diculous. 

The rest of the military force, except on particular 
occasion$> lie scattered throughout the country. Their pay 
and subsistence consists in a small' allowance of rice and 
salt, a piece of cloth annually given them for dress, an 
exemption from taxes and all otlier services, and a small 
piece of ground to cultivate for. their maintenance. When 
any of tlie soldiers are guilty of a neglect of duty, or 

any other criminal offence, his usual punishment is to be 

compelled to level a piece of bill, clear the channel 
of a river. This might seeni' a very reasonable mode of 

punisliment, and well adapted to the improvement of a 

country; but lest my readcis might think this idea rather 

2 
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too refined for a Candian, I must at tlie same time inform 
him, that it always makes part of the punishment to carry 
the earth and rubbish back to Uie spot fi'om which they 
w'cre taken and replace them in tlieir original form. For 
more trivial offences the soldiers are curtailed of their pay 
and allowances. 

Distrust and jealousy, tlie constant attendants of arbitrary 
pow’er, pervade tlie whole of the military system. The 
commanders and other officers of tlie forces are never al- 
lowed to correspond, or even to see each other, except 
when the public exigency requires them to be brought 
together; and it is the policy of the king to encourage 
thmn to watch and act as spies upon each other, to prevent 
combination among tliemselves or any intercourse with the 
Europeans. The last object seems indeed sufficiently guarded 
against by the continued chain of posts and watches esta- 
blished around tlie whole outskirts of his dominions. Every 
inhabitant of the borders is a sentinel; and as many of 
them have their, habitations placed on the, tops of trees 
which overlook the whole country, it is altogether impos- 
sible to elude so many obstacles, and get eitlier out of 
the country or into it by stealth or against tlicir consent. 
Even in the interior of the Candian "dominions the same 
Jealous precautions mce observed, and no one is permitted 
to pass from one district to another without firet being 
examined and producing hb pawport. This passport consbts 
of «-a piece of clay stamped with sl seal or impression de- 
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. noting tltc profession of the bearer : the passport for a mili- 
tary man represents a soldier with a pike or gim on his 
shoulder; that for a peasant, a labourer with a stick across 
,his should^, and a bag or wallet attached to eacli end of 
it: the passport of an European has impressed on it the 
figure of a man with a hat on his head and a sword by his 
side. These precautions are strictly enforced and completely^ 
serve the intended pui*pose: but it would be needless even in 
the most jealous prince to throw any more obstacles in the 
way of communication and intercourse, than is interposed by 
nature, especially when we consider that the king allows none 
of the woods to be cleared away, nor any roads to be made 
tlirough his dominions. His apprehension of intrusion from 
strangers, except- when he is at wal5r . with the Europeans^ is 
no better grounded ; as even tlie native Cinglese of the coasts, 
are so possessed with an opinion of the fatality of cli> 
mate in the interior, tliat they tlulric with terror of approach- 
ing it. This we learnt to our cost in the embassy to the 
Court of Candy, when the Cinglese peasants who were em-, 
ployed in conveying our guns and baggage deserted us in 
siich a manner that we were iBPbliged to leave the greater 
part behind. 

The narrow paths* which lead through the woods and 
mountains of the Candians, are indeed: sufficient for all the 
purposes of the natives, as they universally travel afoot. To 
ride a horseback is a royal privilege ; and a privilege sekloni 
made use of by the monarch himself. There arc indeed no 

M M 
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bcHses kept in the interior but those belon^ng to his Ma> 
jesty ; and even the royal stud is in a very teduced state^ as 
■ it consists merely of presents from the European govern- 
ments of the coasts. No horses are reared in the interior; 
and it is observ^ed they die soon after they are brought 
there, both from tlie change of climate, and from the want 
of proper care and management. The native Candians, both 
from want of dexterity and activity, are bad servants in any 
point of view ; and m the management of horses, an animal 
to which they are so little accustomed, they are particularly 
defici^t. Nor is all the prospect of royal bounty and favour 
sufficient to procure his Majesty the services of Malabar 
grooms in a countiy and climate so different from their own. 

Where the government is a pure despotism, and every thing 
depends on the immediate will of the sovereign, there can be 
no .{fixed and established laws. The Candians, indeed, boast 
of an andcnt code of written laws, but these remain in the 
hands of the monarch who is their sole inteipreter. Certain 
ancient customs and rules, however, are supposed to have 
the authority of fundamental laws; but when we hear of the 
king himself, being amenable ‘ to them, it means nothing more 
than that the breach of them excites such general indigna- 
tion, as more than once to have given rise to a successful 
rebellion. His authority supersedes every other decision, and 
every sentence of death is subject to liis revisal. 

With regard to courts of law, or regular forms of ad- 
ministering justice, the Candians appear to have scarcely 
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£>rmed any c^nceptioin. Their tiwls are summary ; and 
their punishments, unless where . the king interposes, immedi> 
ate. Their capital punishment are always attended with 
some aggravating cruelty : having the criminal dashed to 
pieces by eleidiants, pounding him in a large mortar, or im- 
paling him on a stake, are the common modes practised. 
Where the offence is not adjudged worthy of death, the cul* 
prit is condemned to pay a heavy fine, to have hi.s property 
confiscated, to perform severe tasks of various sorts, such as car- 
lying heavy weights on his back, levelling' hills, and raising tliem 
up again, &c. Imprisonment is a species of pumshment never 
to be inflicted on a Candian, and only suited to the barbarity 
of Europeans. This may be alleged as the principal (^use 
of their summary trials and punishments, as they never con- 
fine a culprit. Not only a prison, but any is^cies of con- 
finement, seems to convey ideas peculiarly horrible to their 
imaginations. The Candian aatbfesadors could not even be 
prevailed upon to allow the doors of the carriage, sent to 
convey tliem to an audience with our Governor, to be shut' 
upon them, as they said it looked like makmg l^m {prison-' 
ers : and the doom were actually' Obliged to be fitstened back 
in order to remove fbeir objections.. 

The administration of justice is entrusted> to the' Dfesauva^ 
and Adigars : but m capital cases an appeal lies to the king. 
As respect is paid not only to. the merits of the cause, but 
to the' rank of the ofGenden,- it iS evident that‘ the administra- 
tioiit etfi justice must be very defective. Presumptive proof is 

mm2 
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allowed to have great weight, and it is therefore probable 
tliat pr^udke lias still more. Nor can we suppose, where 
so much depends on the will of individuals^ tliat favour does- 
not often triumph over the love of justice ; though indeed the 
judges, if convicted before the prince of unfair dealing, are 
w’ithout farther ceremony instantly put to death in his pre^- 
sence. Djebt is looked upon as a heinous offence in Candy, 
as well as in all other poor countries where there is little 
accumulation of w’ealth in tlie hands of individuals. In the 
large -fines imposed on debtors and those guilty of personal 
injuries, the king never fails to come in for his share. 

The great safe>guard of justice among the Candians is the 
natural mildness and honesty of their dispositions, in w'hicli 
tliey excel all other Indians. In a country so poor, there are 
indeed few temptations to be dishonest or unjust; and it is 
perhaps the rarity of crimes which has made the administra* 
tion of justice be permitted to remain so long defective. 

I have now mentioned all the circumstances worthy of 
notice which I could collect with regard to- the natives of 
Ceylon, who live under the dominion of their native prince. 
The Candid, shut up as they are from all intercourse with- 
foreign countries, and proud of immemorial independence, 
might be supposed to enjoy amidst their native mountmns 
and woods a life of 'tranquillity and happiness not to be 
looked for among those busy nations wliose minds are inflamed 
by . luxury and agitated with the thirst of gain. But this is 
for from being the case. The oppression of their governors^ 
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the constant dread of Europeans, and the superstitious fears- 
arising from the nature of their climate, which continually 
haunt them, deprive this isolated people of all the enjoyments 
which seem congenial to their situation. It is to be hoped' 
that our countrymen, by a generous and well-regulated prjlicy,. 
mHU speedily diminish their sources of unhappiness. Much of 
the gloom Mdiich overhangs the minds of the Candians, took, 
its rise from the oppressive exactions and destructive inroads 
of the Dutch. After the last and most severe blow which 
the natives sustained, on being deprived of Portallom, which 
supplied them with fish, and the- still more indispensable arti- 
cle of salt, they formed a resolution to abandon for ever a 
country which could not even supply them with the necessa- 
ries of life, - but as the- price of slavery. They were not, 
however, permitted to put this last effort of desjxiir- into- 
execution : the Dutch were possessed of every outlet of the 
island ; and the passage to the island of Ramiseram, where 
they had determined to seek for refuge, was- guarded . by a 
strong post which the Europeans had established at Alanaajr^ 
This post proved an insuperable bar, both to tlieir plan of 
deserting their native country, and to their receiving any 
assistance from their friends on the opposite continent. 

But although strong posts and guards may prevent the 
escape of the natives from the island, it is. evident that such 
plans can never render them- efficacious agents in its im- 
provement. It will require many years of perseverance in a 
mild and steady policy to obliterate those prejudices with.. 

6 
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which imprudent cruelty has inspu'cd them against Europe- 
ans. But tlie advantages which may be derived from their 
friendship and co-operation, certainly render a new system at 
least wortli the ex))ei:im^. A mild and liberal policy is 
more eongenial to the feelings of my countrymen ;, and 1 am 
Jiappy to observe that the measures already adopted by our 
government in Ceylon, are of such a nature as, to have greatly 
coociUated the minds of tlie natives. The reigning prince has 
had reason more than once to be gratified with our civili- 
ties. About five years ago he married a Malabar princess 
of his own country and sect, and a near relation of the Ra- 
jah of Ramnad. She passed into tlie island by the way of 
Manaar: and the king acknowledged his obligations to tiie 
officer stationed there for the civilities shewn her in her pro- 
gress to Gandy. Attentions of this nature, witli some well- 
timed presents and concessions, must liave more effect, both 
on the prince and people, than all the armies which tlie 
former possessors of the island wasted in feuitless wars a^inst 
them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


DescripHon of the Bedahs, or Faddahs. 

The most singular part of the inhabitants of Ceylon 
remains yet to be described. It lias been supposed that 
man is so prone to society and civilization^ that ignorance 
of them can alone induce him to remain in a solitary or 
barbarous state; and yet among the woods and mountains 
of Ceylon we find a race, who are accustomed to see 
the luxuries of the Cinglese and the arts of Europeans, 
yet prefer the savage independence of their wilds, and the 
precarious subsistence procured by the chace. The origin 
of tlie Bedahs, or Vaddalis, who inhabit the deepest recesses 
of the Ceylonese forests, has never been traced, as no 
other race can be found in the eastern world which cor* 
responds with them. Conjecture has, indeed, been busy on 
the occasion, as it usually is wliere real information is 
wanting. The Bedalis are generally supposed to have been 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the island, who, upon being 
overwhelmed by their Cinglese invaders, preferred the ii^ 
dependence of savages to a tame submission. A current 
tradition, however, assigns them a different origin. It is 
related tllat they were cast away on the island, and chose 
to settle there ; but refusing, upon a certain occasion to 
assist the king in his wars against some foreign enemies^ 
2 
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they were driven out from the society of the natives, and 
forced to take up their abode in the most unfrequented 
forests. Some imagine that the Bedalis are merely a part 
of the native Candians, who chose to retain tlicir ancient 
savage freedom, when the brethren of the plains and 
vallies submitted to the cultivation of the earth, and the 
i-estraints of society. This opinion i^ts entirely on those 
Bedahs, who are most known, speaking a broken dialect of 
the Ginglese. It is, how’ever, by no means ascertained tliat 
this is the universal language of the Bedalis; nor is any 
account of their origin supported by the slightest sliadow 
of proof. 

It ■will not seem strange that - the origin of the Bedalis 
is so little known, when I inform the reader that I had 
lived a considerable time in the island of Ceylon before 
I even heard that there was such a mce in existence ; and 
aiumbers residing tliere to this day know nothing of tlie 
fact. The first time I understood that the Bedahs inha> 
bited Ceylon was . in consequence of a party of tliem 
being surprised by our Sepoys in the begiiming of 1798, 
while up the country against the rebellious Cinglese; they 
wl^ere brought to- Columbo, where I had an opportunity of 
examining tlieir appearance. They seemed to be a race 
entirely different horn the other Ceylonese: their complexions 
were fairer, and inclining to a copper colour: they were 
remarkably well made, wore long beards, and their hah* 
tucked up close to the crown of tlie head; their bodi/N 
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liacl scarcely any other covering tlian what tluy had received 
from nature. 

Since I left the island, I have been informed' by Colonel 
Champagne that he had an opportunity of seeing some more 
of these savages. They had been making inroads and causing 
alarms in the northern part of the island, probably at the 
instigation of the Dutch, in consequence of which severnl of 
them had been apprehended and brought before the Colonel. 
They were Mild and savage in their appearance, and armed 
with boM'S and arrows. After enjoining them to live in quiet, 
Colonel Champagne made them a few presents and then 
ordered them to be released ; upon which they instantly fled 
away into the woods like deer. 

The Bedahs are scattered over the woods in different parts 
of Ceylon, but are most numerous in the province of Bintan, 
which lies to the north-east of Candy in the direction of 
Trincomalee and Batacolo. The tribe found in this quarter 
acknowledges no authority but that of its own chief and reli- 
gious men. The Bedahs are completely savage here, and 
have never entered into any intercourse with the other 
natives, or scarcely even been seen by them. Those border- 
ing on the district of Jafnapatam, and the tribes who inhab^ 
the west and soutli-wcst quarters of the island, between 
Adam’s Peak and the Baygam and Pasdam corles, are the 
only Bedalis who have been seen by Europeans, and are 
much less wild and ferocious than those wha live in the 
forests of Bintan. 

N N 
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The Bedahs, as they acknowledge no power but their own 
chiefs, so they adhere from generation to generation to their 
own laws and customs without the smallest variation. They 
subsist entirely by hunting deer and other animals with which 
their forests supply them. The cultivation of the ground 
is an art which they never attempt to practise ; nor would 
it indeed be possible for them in the thick woods and wilds 
which they inhabit, without infinite labour, to prepare the 
ground for the reception of rice or any other sort of corn. 
The flesh of the animals wliich they procure by the cliace, 
and the fruits which grow spontaneously around them, com- 
pose their w’hole food. Tliey sleep either on trees or at the 
foot of them: and in the latter case, they place thorns and 
other buslies all around them to keep off wild beasts, or by 
their rustling to give warning of their approach. As soon as 
the least noise rouses his apprehension, the Bedah climbs up 
the tree with the utmost expertness and celerity. 

The few of this race who are not altogether so wild, al- 
tliough they do not acknowledge the sovereignty of the king, 
yet tliey furnish liim with ivory, honey, W'ax, and deer: and 
such of them as skirt the European • territories, barter these 
articles with the Cinglese for the simple thiugs which their 
mode of life requires. To prevent themselves from being 
surprised or made prisoners, wliile carrying on tha traffic, 
the method they employ is curious. Wlien they stand in 
need of doth, iron, knives, or any other articles of smith’s 
work, they approach by night soir.e town or vihage, and de- 
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posit in a place where it is likely immediately to be dis- 
covered, a certain quantity of their goods, along with a tali- 
pot leaf expressive of what tliey want in return. On a fol- 
lowing night they repair again to the same place, and gene- 
rally find their expected reward awaiting them. For although 
they are easily satisfied, and readily allow the advantage to 
the person with whom they deal, yet if their requests arc 
treated with neglect, they will not fail to watch their oppor- 
tunity of doing him a mischief. The Cinglese, as they can 
afterwards dispose of the articles afforded by the Bedahs, find 
the traffic profitable ; and in some parts fyequently go into the 
woods carrying with them articles of barter. This trade, 
however, can only be carried on in the manner 1 liave already 
described; for no native of Uie woods can be more afmid of 
approaching a stranger than the Bedalis. A few, as 1 have 
already said, will venture even to converse vith the other 
natives ; but the wilder class, known by the name of Kam- 
ba Vaddahs, are more seldom seen even by stealth than the 
most timid of tJie wild animals. 

As the Bedalis chiefly live by the produce of the chace, 
they acquire by liabit an astonishing dexterity in this employ- 
ment. They learn to steal through the bushes so warily and 
silently, tliat they often come unperceiyed within readi of the 
deer; when they throw their little axes so dexterously that 
the animal seldom escapes alive. Honey, which is found in 
great abundance in cveiy part of tlieir woods, forms anotlier 
article of their food, and also serves the purposes of salt, which 
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it is out of their power to procure. They preserve their 
flesh in honey, and then place it in the hollow of a tree, or 
a wooden case well chinamed, till they have occasion to use 
it. This honey,' which they employ much of their time in 
finding out, and which they barter in considerable quantities 
with the Candians, is also used by the latter for a variety 
of purposes. A prevalent idea that they employ it to em- 
balm their dead, makes many people on the coast averse to 
taste honey from the fear of having it only after it has 
served a former purpose; and I must confess that from this 
prejudice, 1 felt no great inclination to use any wild honey, 
unless it was brought down in combs. 

The dogs of the Bedahs are reniarkable for their sagacity, 
and not only readily trace out game, but also distinguish 
one species of animals from another. On the approach of 
any carnivorous animal, or of a stranger, they immediately 
put their masters upon their guard. These faitliful animals 
arc indeed invaluable to them and constitute their chief riches. 
When their daughters are married, hunting dogs form their 
portion; and a Bedah is as unwilling to part with his dog 
as an Arabian with his horse. Some ■ time before the last 
war broke out between us and Holland, a Dutch officer pro- 
cured a couple of these dogs, which he carried to Surat, and 
sold for fimr hundred rix-doUars. 

These Bedahs who venture to converse with the other 
natives, are represented to be courteous, and in address far 
beyond their state of civilization. Their religion is little 
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known. They have their inferior deities corresponding to the 
demons of tlie Cinglese, and observe certain festivals. On 
tliese occasions victuals of various sorts are placed at the 
root of a tree, and the ceremonies of the festival consist in 
dancing around them. 

These few particulars are all that are at present known of 
this remarkable [jeoplc ; and in their savage and uncon- 
nected state, without arts or policy, there are probably few 
inore circumstances worthy of notice that remain to be 
known. They are rather an object of curiosity, than either 
of utility or apprehension to Europeans ; for many ages must 
perhaps pass before they can be either brought to assist in 
cultivating the island, or united into such a society as might 
disturb the tranquillity of their neighbours. 
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CHAPTl^R XIV. 

Animals of Ceylon. 

JIaVING described the island of Ceylon, and the several 
races of it’s inliabitaiits, I now proceed to give some account 
of it’s natural productions. From iny profession and habits 
of life, a systematic description of these cannot be expect- 
ed. 1 shall therefore in plain and common language, 
relate what I liave myself observed, and what I have 
learnt from authentic information: those M'ho are in the 
same predicament with myself, and who arc unacquainted 
witli the terras employed by scientifick men, may find such 
an account at least more readily understood ; and those 
who have studied natural history as a science, M'ill be 
easily able to refer the facts 1 advance ' to a regular 
system. 

At the head of the class of quadrupeds, and superior 
to those, of the same species found in any other part of 
the world, are the elephants of Ceylon. The number of 
these noble animals produced there is very great, and nowhere 
are they found either so docile or so excellent in their 
shape and appearance. To give any particular description 
of a species so ,often described and so universally known, 
would be superfluous: but as the maimer of catching them 
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in Ceylon is Considerably diftcrent from tliat practised on 
tJie continent of liidia> some account of it may not be 
without entertainment to my readers. 

For a month or two previous to the elephant-hunt, the 
natives are employed in enclosing a large . space of ground 
in the midst of a tope of Cocoa-trees, and adjoining, or 
perhaps encompassing a tank or pond of water. Tlie en- 
closure consists of large, strong posts, usually of cocoa- 
wood, driven firmly into the ground, and fastened and 
connected together by strong ropes and the branches of the 
contiguous trees interwoven. The inclosure is covered with 
bushes and boughs, so as to prevent the posts or the ropes 
from being seen. The way leading into this inclosed space 
is by long, narrow, and circuitous paths fenced on each 
side in the manner already described, and approaching in 
every different direction. Besides these paths, M’hich are 
sufficiently large to admit the elephant, there are various 
other very narrow ones to allow the hunters to advance 
towards him and retreat occasionally without his being able 
to pursue them. Within the large enclosure arc several 
smaller compartments formed with paths leading into them; 
and one straight path is prepared at the further end to 
lead out the clepliant when he is secured. The whole has 
tlie appearance of one large labyrinth ; and its construction 
displays a very considerable degree of ingenuity. 

As soon as all this work, which occupies some tinie, is 
finished, the Moodeliers and other principal men among 
4 
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the Cinglcse set about collecting the peasants from every 
quarter ; and a vast number of men, women, and children, 
furnished with drums and other noisy instruments are 
speedily assembled. The woods are immediately beset on 
all sides by this multitude; when day light fails them they, 
find their way through the thicks by torchlight, and they 
are furnished witli fire arms to defend themselves from any 
sudden attack of the beasts of prey which infest the forests. 
The elephants are by this time reduced to great extremities 
by thirst, as guards have been for some days previous 
stationed at all the lakes and ponds of water to frighten 
them away ; and now they find themselves roused from 
their haunts in all directions by loud noises and the glare 
of torches. One quarter alone, the enclosure I Itave 
described, remains undisturbed, and here 'they are presented 
both with a peaceful retreat and plenty of water. To this 
spot therefore they all repair, and are frequently compelled 
to hasten their ^eps by the aproaching noises which con-; 
tinually assail thein from the rear. On coming to the en- 
trance of the paths leading to the enclosure, their natural 
sagacity enables them to perceive the altered appearance of 
the place : the fences and narrow paths, where so little 
room is left for their natural exertion, makes them suspect 
that danger is at hand and a snare laid for them; and they 
begin to shew every symptom of dread and consternation. No 
time however is left them for deliberation, nor any oppor- 
tunity of retreat; from the right and the left, as well 
6 
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as from beliiiid, the noise and clamour of enemies ini- 
mediately press upon them. 

Urged on in this manner, they at length enter the paths, 
and push for^rard till they reach the large space of the en- 
closure. As soon as they are thus secured, tame elephants 
arc sent in after them, and all the avenues shut, except tliosc 
narrow patlis by which the natives are to approach them. 
The hunters now advance by these in all directions, and 
use every metiiis to separate the elephants and drive them 
singly into the smaller compartments which are contained 
wdthin the large enclosure. On this being effected, the only 
thing that remains is to secure them with ropes. The tame 
elephants are here of the most effectual service to the hunters, 
and greatly assist them in throwing ropes round the legs and 
neck of the wild animals. As soon as the wild elephant is 
made fast with ropes, he is led out by the straight path 
prepared for the purpose, and made fast to the strongest 
trees on the outside of the labyrinth. The Imntcrs then 
renew the same process with the rest, till all the elephanta 
within the enclosure are successively secured. 

It frequently happens that the clephauts when first caught 
are very unruly and violent; in which case it is necessary to 
have recourse to the powers and sagacity of the tame ones. 
The latter,, when they perceive their wild brother is unma- 
nageable, fall to jostling him, and belabouring him with their 
trunks, till such time as tlicy have rendered him perfectly 
calm .and compliant. They are also very assiduous iu 
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watching all his morons, and prevent him from making any 
sudden attack on their keepers. 

In no less than one hundred and seventy-six ele- 

phants, taken in this manner, were sent over by Adam’s 
bridge from Ceylon to the continent. On tlieir way I had 
an opportunity of seeing those immense animals at the Grand 
Pass beyond Coluinbo. One of them Mas exceedingly large 
and tall, and surpassed in size even tlie royal elephant in the 
possession of the Nalx)b of Arcot, M'liich I saw near his 
palace of Chcpaiik. These animals, thougli so lately taken 
in a wild state, appeared quite tractable, shewed no symptom 
of being mischievous, and readily obeyed their keepers. 

The superiority of tlie elephants of Ceylon does not con-* 
sist in their size, ^for they are in general not so tall as those 
on the continent ;) but in their greater hardiness and powers 
for exertion, in their docility and freedom from vice and 
passion. The natives are so possessed with the idea of the 
excellence of their, own elepliants, as to affirm Uiat the ele- 
phants of all other .parts of the world make obeisance before 
those of Ceylon, and thus instinctively acknowledge their 
superiority. 

These lords of the forest, though from their size and 
strength formidable to all its other inhabitants, themselves 
live in continual apprehension of a small reptile, against 
which neither tlieir sagacity nor tlieir prowess can at all 
defend them. This diminutive creature gets into the trunk 
of the elephant, and pursues its course till it finally fixes 
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in his head, and by keeping him in Continual agony, at 
length torments the stupendous animal to death. So droad- 
fulJy afraid are the clcpliants of this dangerous eneniy, that 
they use a variety of precautions to prevent his attacks ; 
and never lay their trunks to the ground, except when to 
gather or separate their food. 

The struggles which the elephants make to prevent them- 
selves from being secured, and the violence employed to 
render them tame, produce a numlx^r of accidents of wliicli 
some of them <lie while others are remlered completely use- 
less. Not above the half of those driven into the enclosure, 
or otherwise taken, cain l)C prc.scrvc<l from injury so as to lx*, 
afterwards brought to sale. The hunt in 1797 was the 
greatest ever known. 

Of those animals applied to domestic purposes, Ceylon pro- 
duces but few. I have already mentioned that the hoi-se and 
sheep are not natives of this island, and scarcely can be 
made to thrive there when imported. The horses which are 
bred on the small islands beyond Jafnapatam, are a mixture 
of the Arab and the common horse of tlie Carnatic. They 
are mostly used for drawing gigs and other light pleasure 
vehicles. The Afanilla, the Pegu, and the Atcheen horses, are 
much employed for these purix)scs, and, though small, are 
very much esteemed on account of their fast trotting, their 
strength, and their being capable of enduring a great deal of 
£itigue. The horses used by the civil artd military officers 
are chiefly Arabs brought by the way of Bombay. 

o o 2 
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As the expence of importation must be added to the price 
of sheep and horses, and as a great proportion, particularly 
of the former, die on being landed in the island, these ani- 
mals are in consequence much dearer here than in any other 
part of India. Sheep .sometimes fetch ten and even twenty 
times the price they do on the opposite coast of Coromandel. 

In Ceylon, or indeed in any part of India, horses are 
never employed in servile work, or for drawing burthens. 
As they are scarcely ever castrated, they are indeed so 
spirited and vicious as in some degree to be unfitted for these 
purposes. The care and attendance which they require is also 
too great to allow their being kept by any but the wealthy 
for pleasure. Two attendants are constantly attached to each 
horse: one of them is employed in cutting and fetcliing him 
as much grass as he requires to eat; while the other takes 
care of him, cleans him, feeds him, and makes him ready for 
his master to mount. The last attendant never quits his 
horse, but follows him wherever he goes, and is ready on all 
occasions to take charge of him. I have seen some of these 
horse-keepers, as they are called, keep up to my horse for 
twenty of thirty miles together, while I was proceeding at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. 

The Indian horses arc extremely spirited, and often defend 
their riders against the attack of other animals, and I have 
myself been indebted to their prowess for my preservation 
from the fury of a buifiilo. It is only when so vicious, as 
to be perfectly unmanageable, that these animals are ever 
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caslrated in this quarter of the world ; itfid in this mutilated 
state, they decrease greatly in value, as they are then by no 
means so capable of enduring the heat of the climate, and the 
violent fatigue which must be occasioned by exertion in these 
countries. In consequence of this, marcs are seldom or ever 
used; and in particular, on a line of march or where a 
number of horses are collected together, they are never suf- 
fered to come in the way, as they would render the horses 
outrageous. 

The oxen of Ceylon are remarkably small, and in size scarcely 
exceed our calves of a year old. They arc far from being 
well-shaped,, as they have a hump on their shoulders. They 
are as inferior in quality as in size to the cattle of Bengal 
and the Coramandel coast; and are to be had for ten or 
twelve rupees, or rix-dollars, about one pound five shillings 
sterling. The beef is sometimes however, fet and tolerably 
good, and forms the chief food of the European soldiers sta- 
tioned on the island. . 

These bullocks, though small, are very useful. They arc 
employed in all sorts of work to which they are adapted, 
in drawing artillery, and conveying burthens which are too 
large for the coolies to carry. The want of proper roads 
indeed makes these people be employed to do much of the 
work which would othei'wise be imposed on the oxen. Their 
common method of carrying burthens is on their heads, or 
su!q)ended to each end of some pieces of bamboe laid across 
their slioulders ; and it is really, astonishing to sec what loads 
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tliey will bear in manner, even under tlie fatiguing heat 
of noon. Though tlioy may find considerable diHiculty in 
lifting the load at first, yet when once set agoing, they will 
Travel at the rate of four or fiv'e miles for a whole day. 
The spring in the pieces of bamboe, by y*t?lding to their 
motions, greatly tacilitates the carriage of the burthen. 
Win'll the roads will admit of it, and the loads are too 
heavy for the coolies, the bullodcs are employed to draw 
them ill carts of a particular construction, known on the 
island by the name of bandies. I'hese vehicles are very 
long, narrow, and cluihsy. The liody of the l>aiidy rests on a 
strong beam, which projects like the pole of a carriage. To’ 
the extreme end of this pole a pie.ee of w'ood, about six feet 
long, and very thick, is attached crosswise. Under it aie 
hoops fixed for the necks of the cattle, w hich are kept fast 
by pegs. By this means the whole weight of the load rests 
on the neck and shoulders of the oxen, while they drag the 
cart along. The sides of the cart are composed of thin 
boards, of the skins of buffaloes, or split bamboes; while. ^ 
strong post of wood is placed at each of the four comers to 
give it a shape and hold these firm. The bottom is eitlicr of 
boards, or interwoven bamboes: the axle-tree and wheels re- 
semble those of the Irish truckles, or cars, being blocks of. 
wood rounded. 

JBufialocs, being much larger and stronger than the oxen,- 
are much more frequently employed in drawing burUienat 
Tliese animals are found in great numbers on the island. 
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both in a wild and tame state, and arc all of the same spe- 
cies and appearance. They are fierce and rough, extremely 
obstinate and nntractablc, with a wild forbidding coun- 
tenance. Even such of them as are trained to the 
drauglit, and familiarised to tlie people, never dose their 
original habits, but are always dangerous to meddle witli or 
to meet in the fields. In shape, they are broad Ixd’ore, and 
narrow behind, and their legs arc thick and short. They 
always carry their heads low : their horns are black and very 
thick, shooting out backwards to a considerable length, and 
bending towards the shoulders. The buffaloes do not employ 
their horns oftensivcly, in the same manner as our bulls, 
but first run headlong at their object and trample it under 
foot; and after this is accomplished, they get down on their 
knees and endeavour to bring their horns into such a po- 
sition as to gore their victim. It is always dangerous to meet 
with these animals, particularly for an European, to whose 
complexion or dress they have the greatest antipathy. A 
scarlet coat is tlie chief object of their resentment, and ren- 
ders them perfectly outrageous. This unaccountable aversion 
to red is extremely vexatious to military men. I have my- 
self frequently experienced it, and been obliged to escape as 
fiast as I could from their fury : at one time I was saved only 
by the spirit of my horse. Their fierceness sin-passes that of 
almost any wild beast, as it can never l)e totally subdued 
either by gentle usage, or' the sense of fear. 

I 
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The buffalo is of a dirty grey or mouse colour; the hairs, 
or rather bristles, arc thinly scattered over his thick coarse 
skin. The flesh and milk, though sometimes used, are very 
rank and disagreeable. These animals are very dirtily in- 
clined, and are constantly to be seen like hogs M'allowing up 
to the neck in mud and water. 

The markets of Ceylon are well supplied with pigs, and 
they can be always had at very reasonable prices ; the smaller 
ones at about fiv'e shillings, and even the largest never sell for 
more than ten. The pigs here arc usually about the size of 
our small greyish ones. 

Few parts of India produce a greater variety of wild ani- 
mals than Ceylon ; and its forests are rendered extremely 
dangerous by beasts of prey and noxious reptiles of various 
sizes. Many wild animals are also offered to the use of 
man ; and afford subsistence to the tribes who, like them, 
range the forests. 

Varieties of deer and elks arc every where met with m 
the w'oods and jungles. One species of deer is particularly 
calculated to attract attention. It is a very small creature, 
in size not exceeding our hare; it is called by the Dutch 
the moose-deer, and by the natives gazelle. In every thing 
but in size they are complete deer; and their sides are 
beautifully spotted, or streaked like the fallow-deer. It is 
usual for the natives to catch tlicm, and bring them down 
in cages to our markets, where they arc sold at about a 
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sliiliing apiece. Their flavour is much sL’onger than tliat of 
the hare, and when stewed they are excellent. 

Rabbits are not natives of Ceylon, and even if they were 
introduced, it is probable that they would soon be destroyed 
by . the wild beasts and reptiles, which would every where 
assail them above ground, and even persecute them, in their 
burrows. 

Hares, of exactly the same species with our common hares 
in Europe, abound in every quarter throughout the island, in 
greater numbers tlian I have ever seen elsewhere. About 
Colunibo one may easily shoot a dozen in a few hours. 

The wild hog is much more esteemed than the tame. The 
■wild boars add much to the dangers of the Ceylonese forests; 
they are very large and fierce, and boldly attack those who 
fall in their way. The natives are particulai-ly afraid of 
them, and think it an exploit of no small intrepidity to hunt 
them. 

The smaller species of tyger also infests the woods, but 
seldom ventures to attack a man. The larger kind, trailed 
the royal tyger, is not an inhabitant of the island, which is 
a circumstance extremely fortunate for the natives, as fron» 
the woody nature of tlie country, these ferocious animals 
would have every opportunity to commit their ravages with 
impunity on the human species. 

The tyger-cat found here is about the size of a lap-dog, 
and presents both in shape and colour exactly the appearance 
indicated hy its name. It is very wild and extremely diffi* 
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cult to tame, though from its size it is not a dangerous 
animal. 

The leopard is a native of the island. 

There are no foxes in Ceylon, but their place is amply 
supplied by an immense number of jackals. These animals 
veiy much resemble the fox, but are much bolder and 
fiercer. It is always by night that they approach the vil- 
lages in large packs, making a loud and horrible noise like 
the screaming of children, which they increase as soon as 
they have found carrion, or any other sort of prey. It is a 
striking trait of their savage character, that they continue to 
keep up this frightful noise, even w'hile they are devouring 
their food. As soon as the uproar of the jackals is heard, 
all the dogs of the village, as if by one consent, instinctively 
sally out to attack them and drive them back into the 
woods. 

The h}'ena and the bear, though natives of Ceylon, arc 
very rarely met with ; a few only being found on the north- 
east side. 

A great variety of monkies are found in swarms over the 
island; and some of the species are uncommon. The wander 
row is remarkable for its great white beard, which stretches 
quite from ear to ear across its black face, while the body 
is of a dark grey. Another species is distinguished by a 
black body, and a wliite triangular beard with a purple face. 
There is also a large greenish monkey which inhabits the 
woods here. The riilow is a very large species, not less 
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than our larger dogs. It is distinguished by long parted hair 
lying flat in its forehead. This species is extremely nume- 
rous, and a great annoyance to the corn fields and gardens, 
which they rob in the face of the owner, while they deride 
him by antiek gestures. 

A variety of porcupines, racoons, armadillocs, squirrels, 
and mungooses, are found in Ceylon. The porcupines arc 
easily caught, and are frequently kept tame in the houses. 

The squirrels are A'cry destructive to the gardens, which 
they invade in multitudes * and devour vast quantities of the 
fruit. The black squirrel of Ceylon has the nose red, and is 
remarkable for being three times as large as our common 
squirrel, and for having a tail twice as long as its body. 
The small striped squirrel is very playful, and is constantly 
seen squeaking and skipping about among the trees. 

The Indian ichneumon is a small creature, in appearance 
between a weazel and a mungoose. It is of infinite use to 
the natives, from its inveterate enmity to snakes, Avhieli 
would otherwise render every footstep of the traveller danger- 
ous. The proofs of sagacity Avhich I have seen in this little 
animal are truly surprising, and afford a beautiful instance of 
the wisdom Avith which Providence has fitted the poAvers of 
every animal to its particular situation on the globe. Tliis 
diminutive creature, on seeing a snake ever so large, Avill 
instantly dart on it and seize it by the throat, proAuded lie 
finds himself in an open place where he has an opportunity 
of running to a certain herb, which he knoAA’s instinctiA^ely 
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to be ail antidote against the poison of the bite, if he should 
happen to receive one. I was present at an experiment tried 
at Colnmbo to ascertain the reality of this circumstance. 
The ichneumon, procured for the purpose, was first shewn the 
snake in a close room. On being let down to the ground, 
he did not discover any inclination whatever to attack his 
enemy, but ran prying about the room to discover if there 
was any hole or aperture by which he might get out. On 
finding none, he returned hastily to his master, and placing 
himself in his bosom, could not by any means be induced to 
quit it, or fiice the Snake. On being carried out of the 
house, however, and laid down iiear Iris antagonist in an open 
place, he instantly flew at the shake and soon destre^ed it. 
He then suddenly disappeared for a few minutes, and again 
returned as soon as he had found the herb and eat of it. 
This useful instinct impels the animal to have recourse to 
the herb on all occasions, where it is engaged with a snake, 
whether poisonous Or not. The one employed in this experi- 
ment was of the harmless kind, and procured for the 
purpose. 

The flormoii^, or flyii^-fox, like the bat, paitakes of the 
appearance both of the bird and quadruped ; and its name 
is derived from the great resemblance of its head and body 
to tlie fox. Its body is about the rfze of an ordinary cat : 
the wings when extended measure from -the tip of the one to 
that of the other upwards of six feet ; and the length of the 
animal from the nose, to the tail of which it has barely the 
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name, is about two feet. The flormouse lives in the woods, 
and perches on the tallest trees. Wliile asleep or inactive these 
animals suspend themselves by the feet from the branches, and 
continue to hang in this manner as if they were dead. The 
night is the season of their activity : at that time they fly 
about with a horrid noise and devour all the fruit which 
-they can come at. To prevent their ravages, strong nets are 
thrown over the fruit trees, and a sort of rattle made of 
pieces of board so contrived as to clap together and fi'igliten 
them away by its noise. 

The flying-foxes also see by day, and often fly about .ob- 
serving where fruit is to be found; but then they defer their 
attack upon it till night, and generally keep among the 
thick woods till dark. They are very numerous in this 
island, and 1 have often seen them in such flocks as we are 
accustomed in Europe to see crows about an extensive rook- 
ery. It was my intention to have one of this species shipped 
over to Europe, and for this purpose I had killed one as it 
hovered over my head in the neighbourhood of Nigumbo; 
but the smell was so intolerable that it was impossible to 
preserve it even for the shortest time. 

The rats are very numerous and exceedingly troublesome. 
There are several species besides those common in Europe : the 
most observable are the blind-rat,, tlie musk-rat, and the 
bandy-coot. The blind-rat lives in the fields, and burrows 
in the earth like the mole, chiefly about the banks of 
rivers. Like the mole it is instinctively warned to shun 
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the surface of the ground by a membrane which closed 
over its eyes as soon as it becomes exposed to the rays of 
light: and from this it derives its -name. 

The bandy-i*oot is as large as a middling-sized cat, the 
body vciy thick and round, and the head greatly resem- 
bling that of a hog; it also makes a grunting noise like 
that animal. ^V^hen closely pursued or attacked, the bandy- 
coot becomes very fierce, and turns furiously on its as- 
sailants. 

The musk-rat, or perfuming shrew, is very small, with a 
long snout, much extended beyond the under jaw. In run- 
ning about it makes a squeaking noise like the squirrel, 
but much shriller and louder. • From the intolerable smell 
of musk which accompanies and remains behind these animals 
where-ever they go, they are very disagi-eeable inmates ; 
and there is scarcely a house in Columbo in particular which 
has not been strongly scented by them in every corner. 
Many articles are rendered entirely useless by the smell of 
musk which they, communicate in merely running over 
them. For it is a certain fact, tliat of so penetrating a 
nature is their effluvia, that if they even pass over a 
bottle of wine ever so well corked and sealed up, it be- 
comes so strongly tainted with musk that it cannot be 
used ; and a whole cask may be rendered useless in the 
same maimer. 

When I arrived in Ceylon in the latter end of the 
year 1796^ tlic houses were terribly infested with rats. 
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Tliis was in a great measure to be attributed to tlie slo- 
venliness and negligence of the Dutch ; for though vanity 
induced them to keep their .rooms for the reception of 
company sufficiently clean, the other parts of their houses, 
particularly their go-downs or oufc-houscs for tlieir servants 
and slaves, were so dirty and full of old lumber as to 
harbour all sorts of vermin, nor were the dogs and cats 
of the country of much service in destroying tlicm. Since 
the residence of the British officers on the island, their 
terriers have been continually employed in clearing the 
houses of rats, the number of which have sensibly dimi- 
nished. More attention is also now paid to the cleanliness- 
of those apartments allotted to the servants, who naturally 
follow the example of their masters, and are consequently 
much more cleanly in the service of the English than tho 
Dutch. 

The talgoi is a species of the ant-eater; and destroys 
the ants in the same manner as the others, by laying 
his slimy tongue before their nests, and drawing it back 
into his mouth as soon as he finds- it covered with those 
insects. 

The Birds of Ceylon are a very numerous class. All 
sorts of our domestic poultry, turkeys excepted, are natives 
of the island ; and there are few birds found in our woods 
or marshes that do not here abound. Ducks, geese, phea- 
sants, parrots and parroquets are all found in great nunie- 
bers, both wild and tame. 
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The loume or lory is a species of parrot, and varies 
in its size. 

Snipes are found in great plenty in tlie hot season, which 
is the best time for shooting tliein. The painted snipe is. 
a very beautiful and striking bird. In size it differs little 
from our common snipe ; only the bill is somewhat shorter, 
the body and wings are spotted with red, yellow and 
black spots, which give it a very fine appearance. 

The florioan is a species of the ciane kind, about the 
size and weight of a large capon, and is esteemed excel*' 
lent eating. It lives among the woods which skiit the banks 
of pools or lakes. The neck and body are longish, but not 
so slender in proportion to their length as those of tlie. 
crane or heron. 

The banks of the rivers and lakes abound with storks, 
cranes, herons, and water fowls of various descriptions. 

Wood'peckers are found with beautiful top-knots of a 
golden colour. 

Pigeons, both wild and tame, form a prominent part of 
the birds of Ceylon. The most remarkable species is the 
cinnamon pigeon, so called from being particularly partial 
to the cinnamon woods. It is of a beautiful green colour, 
and is as large as our common fowl. This species swarms 
in Ceykm at all seasons of the year; they are often shot 
by the Europeans, and are highly esteemed for tlie tabic. 
It is remarkable of these pigeons tliat they never alight 
on the ground, but perch on high trees, particularly on 
the Banyan-tree. 
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There is another species of pigeon of a greyish colour, 
which is nearly as large as tliat described ; and the woods 
every where aliound with smaller pigeons of diiFercnt kinds 
and various colours. 

1 have been told that the pelican is a native of this island, 
but I never saw it. There are a few partridges, of the 
small red-legged kind, found on the west coasts between 
Nigumbo and Manaar. Many attempts have been made to 
propagate the breed more extensively here ; and General 
Macdowal was at particular pains in procuring them from 
Tutocoreen and other parts on the opposite coast, when 
they were let loose in the cinnamon gardens to breed. 

Among a great variety of smaller birds, we particularly 
distinguish the honey-bird. It is so called from a particular 
instinct by which it discovers the honey concealed in trees. 
As if designed for the service of the human species, this 
bird continues to flutter about and make a great noise till 
it has attracted the notice of some person, and induced 
him to follow the course it points out to liim. It then 
flutters before him, till it has led him to the tree where 
the bees have lodged their treasure. The man then carries 
off the honey, leaving a little for the use of the bird, 
which silently and contentedly watches till it is permitted 
to enjoy its reward. As soon as it has eaten up its por- 
tion, it renews its noise, and goes in quest of another 
tree, followed by the man, who finds a guide here provided 
for him by nature. 
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Tlie crows here, as in every other part of India, are 
exceedingly impudent and troublesome ; and it is found 
very difficult to exclude them from the houses, which, on 
account of the heat, are built open and much exposed to 
such intruders. I have already mentioned some of the 
vexations I experienced from them while at Columbo. Tliey 
are so audacious, that, like the harpies of old, they will 
frequently snatch bread and meat from the dining table, 
even when it is surrounded with guests. In shape they 
exactly resemble our common crow, but in size are generally 
smaller. They abound in every town, fort, atid village on 
the island: as if particularly addicted to the society of man, 
they are continually seen hoppihg about among the habita- 
tions, and are very rarely to be met with in woods or 
retired places. These animals, Iiowever, though so exceedingly 
troublesome, and continually on the W'atch to pick up every 
tiling tliat comes within their reach, still are not to be con- 
sidered as an unnecessary jrcst entailed upon the inliabitants 
of that part of the globe. The crows, in fact, are very 
important lienefactors to the Indians, and by tlieir utility 
amply compensate for tlieir troublesome knavc*rics. As they 
are all voracious devourers of carrion, and instantly eat up 
all sorts of dirt, offal, and dead vermin as soon as they 
appear; they c.arry off those substances which, if allowed to 
remain, would in this liot climate produce the most mixious 
smells, and probably give rise to putrid disorders. On this 
account the crows are much esteemed by the natives, 
4 
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ilicir mischievous tricks and impudence arc put up with, 
and they are never suffered to he shot or otherwise destroyed. 

The kites and vultures are very destructive to tlu.* 
feathered tribes of the forest ; but where troops are en- 
eainped, are, like the crows, very useful in removing all 
noisome matters. 

Tlie Indian roller is a bird remarkable for the beauty 
of its plumage: its tail is ornamented with two feathers of 
singular appearance and remarkable length. 

The yellow-crowned thrush, which is here kept in cages, 
is remarkable for its powers of imitation, and can readily 
repeat every note which it lK?ars. 

Among the smaller birds, the tailor-bird is particularly 
remarkable for the art with which it constructs its nest. 
This bird is of a yellow colour, not exceeding three inches 
ill length, and slender in proportion. To prevent the pos- 
sibility of its little nest being shaken down, it contrives 
to attach it in such a manner to the leaves of the tree, 
that both must stand or fall together. The nest is formed 
of leaves which it picks up from the ground ; and it contrives, 
by means of its slender bill and some fine fibres, which 
it uses as needle and thread, to sew these leaves to those 
growing on the tree with great dexterity. Hence it re- 
ceives the name of the tailor-bird. The lining, which 
consists of down, ad<is little to the weight of the- nest, 
which is scarcely tclt on the twig that supports it. 

Two species of fly-catchers are found in Ceylon. They 

q^q^2 
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are remarkable for the enormous length of their tails, 
which gives them the appearance of arrows while they dart 
through the air. In the tail of one of them are two 
feathers, which exceed the others in length by at least 
nine inches. 

The swallows found here are of the same species as ours. 
They never quit the island. 

Two species of the peacock are produced in Ccylort : 
the one, which is kept in a tame state, is of the same 
kind with those known in Europe : the other, which roams 
at large in its native woods, is of a much larger sisse, 
and truly a magnificent bird. It is found all over India, 
which is its native climate ; and adds greatly by its splen- 
did plumage to the beauty of the forests. 

The jungle-fowl resembles our common fowl in size, but 
presents a much more beautiful plumage, and is distinguished 
by its double spurs. 

The reptiles and insects of Ceylon are exceedingly nu- 
merous, and several species are very little known. Serpents 
particularly abound, and are a great annoyance to tlie in- 
liabitants. 

The covra (^pello or hooded snake is found here from 
six to fifteen feet Ion". Its bite is mortal; the natives find 
the herb pointed out by the ichneumon a remedy, if 
timely applied. Wlien enrs^ed and preparing to attack, it 
raises its head and body to the height of three or four 
feet in a spiral manner, while at the same time the rc- 
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maiiiitig part of the body is coiled up to accelerate and give 
force to the spring. At this instant it distends from its 
head a membrane in the form of a hood, from whicli 
it receives its name. Tliis hood is a membrane which lies 
along the forehead and the sides of the neck, and is almost 
imperecptible till the animal gets into a state of irritation, 
and is about to attack his foe. When the hood is erected, 
it completely alters the appearance of the head, and dis- 
closes a curious white streak, which runs along the forehead 
in the shape of a pair of spectacles and sometimes of a 
Jiorse-shoe. The extension of this membrane seems in- 
tended by providence to give warning to all those within 
this animal’s reach, that he is preparing to attack them : 
without this signal, he would be very dangerous indeed, as 
his motions afterwards arc too rapid to be avoided. 1 have 
more than once been an eye-witness to instajiccs where, 
the tatal bite of this snake was escaped from merely by 
the object of his vengeance timely observing his pr(*pu- 
ratioiis. 

One remarkable characteristic of these dangerous serpents is 
their fondness for music. Even when newly caught, they seem 
to listen with pleasure to the notes, and even to writhe 
tliemselvcs into .attitudes. The Indian jugglers improve 
greatly on this instinct; and after taming them, by de- 
grees instruct them even to keep time to their flagelets. 

The covra manilla, the most dreadful of all snakes, is 
about two feet long, and continues from head to tail 
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nearly of the same thickness. Its colour is a reddish black. 
The bite proves almost instantly fatal, and has never been 
known to be recovered from. By the goodness of Provi- 
dence, however, this sjx’cies is not numerous, and is almost 
entirely confined to some parts of the interior. Indeed, so 
rarely is it met with, t/iat I have never conversed with one 
wlio liad actually examined, or even certainly seen it. The 
account I have given is taken from the most common reports 
on the subject. 

The whip-snake and grass-snake are botli poisonous. They 
are of a greenish colour and speckled. 

The water-snake, the wood-snake, and a few other species 
usually found among old ruins, are perfectly harmless. They 
are distinguished from the poisonous kinds, by not raising 
themselves up to prepare for attack, but keeping their head 
close to the ground and hissing all the while. 

The rock-snake is an immense animal, extending to thirty 
feet in length. I have myself seen one twenty-two feet 
long, and about the thickness of a man’s thigh: and I was 
told that much larger ones were to be found in the island. 
I had a transient glimpse of another as he glided j^ast me 
through the buslies in the neighbourhood of Columbo; in 
size he seemed to exceed the one 1 had formerly seen. The 
rock-snake inhabits chiefly the rocky banks of rivers. His 
colour is greyish with broad white streaks. The animals, 
though formidable from their immense size, are perfectly free 
from poison. They arc, however, destructive to some of the 
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smaller animals, and v/ill devour kids, goats, hogs, poultiy, 
&c. first twisting tlicir tail round their prey, to break its 
bones and squeeze it to death. 

Before I arrived in the island, I had heard many stories of 
a iiKJiistrous snake, so vast in size as to be able to devour 
tigers and bulValocs, and so daring as even to attack the 
elephant. I made every inquiry on the spot concerning this 
terrible animal, but not one of the natives had ever heard 
of the monster. Probably these fabulous stories took their 
rise from an exaggerateil account of the rock-snake. 

Alligators of an iinincn.se size infest all the rivers of Cey- 
lon, and render them every M'herc very dangerous : many 
jiersons continually fall victims to them. In the year 
when Colonel Champagne was lieutenant-governor in the ab- 
senc-^ of JVI*-. North, an alligator was sent him down for 
inspection by one of the principal Cinglese. It ivas full 
twenty feet in length, and as thick in the body as a horse. 
It Avas killed about thirty miles from Col umbo, and required 
two carts placed one after the other, and drawn by eight' 
bullocks, to transport • its immense body, while part of the 
tail still hung trailing on the ground. Oil being opened, it 
Mas foimd to have in its lielly the head and arm of a black 
man not yet completely digested. The skin Mas of a knotty 
horny texture, like that of a young rhiiiocei’os, and quite 
impenetrable to a musket liall. In February of the same 
year. When the escort of the Governor, on his M’ay to meet 
the Candian. ambassador, arrived at Sittivacca, some of tlie 
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soldiers having gone, after tlie fatigues of their march, to 
refresh themselves by bathing in the river which runs through 
this beautiful and romantick spot, they were alarmed to 
find the place pre-occupied by a number of alligators. Being 
present at the time, and liappening to have a fowling-piece 
in my hand, I fired at two and killed Uiem. They were 
young ones about eight feet in length. 

The guana in appearance very much resembles the alliga- 
tor. It is a very disgusting animal to look at, but is per- 
fectly harmless, and lives in holes in the ground. It is 
esteemed good food by the natives, and makes excellent 
curry, or rich ' soup. The flesh tastes very like that of a 
rabbit. 

An immense number of toads, lizards, blood-suckers, ca- 
melions, and a variety of others of the same class abound 
every where throughout the island; but a particular descrip- 
tion of them could afford no entertainment to my readers. . 

One sjiecies, however, has left too deep an impression on 
my mind to be passed over unnoticed. Besides the leeches 
employed by. apotliecaries, to reduce tumours and carry off 
corrupted blood, there is another species which infests in 
immense numbers the woods and swampy grounds of Ceylon, 
particularly in the rainy season, to the great annoyance of 
every one w'ho passes through them. The leeches of this 
species are very small, not much larger than a pin; and arc 
of a dark red speckled colour. In their motions they do 
not crawl like a worm, or like the leeches we are accustomed 
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to see in Europe ; but keep constantly springing, by first 
fixing their head on a place, and then bringing their tail up 
to it with a sudden jerk, wliile at the same time their head 
is thrown forwards for another hold. In this manner they 
move so exceeding quickly, that before they are j)erceived, 
they contrive to get uixjii one’s clothes, when they im- 
mediately endeavour by some aperture to find an enti'ancc 
to tlie skin. As soon as they reach it, they begin to draw 
blood ; and as they can eftect this even through the light 
clothing worn in this climate, it is almost impossible to 
pass through tlie woods and swamps in rainy weather without 
being covered with blood. On our way to Candy, in march- 
ing through the narrow paths among the woods, we were 
terribly annoyed by these vermin ; for whenever any of us sat 
down or even lialtcd for a moment, we were sure to be 
immediately attacked by multitudes of them; and before we 
could get rid of them our gloves and boots were filled with 
blood. This was attended with no small danger ; for if a 
soldier were, from drunkenness or fittiguc, to fall asleep on the 
ground, he must have perished by bleeding to death. On 
rising in the morning, I have often found my bed clothes and 
skin covered with blood in an alarming manner. The Dutch 
in their marches into the interior at different times lost 
several of their men; and on our setting out they told us 
that we should hardly be able to make our way for them. 
But, though we were terribly amioyed, we all escaped without 
any serious accident. Other animals, as well as man, arc 
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subject to the attac ks of these leeches. Horses in particulai*, 
from their excessive plunging and kicking to get rid of these 
creatures M'lien they fasten upon them, render it very unsafe 
for any one to ride through the woods of the interior. 

A species of flying lizard is found here, furnished with 
membranes extending along its sides in the form^ of wings, 
with which it is enabled to take its flight from tree to tree. 
It is not above nine inches long, and is perfectly harmless, 
although it is the only animal known which resembles the 
fobled dragon. 

The insects of Ceylon ai-e extremely munerous. Thei-e 
are several species of spiders found, of uncommon size, and 
poisonous. Flies, beetles, butterflies, muskettoes, cock- 
roaches, W’ith almost every insect known in Europe, are here 
found, of curious shapes, and ornamented with a variety of 
coloui's. Ground-lice and ticks plague the dogs to such a 
degree as almost makes them mad. 

Ants, which arc here found of every species, were another 
pest, in addition to the leeches which we had to en- 
counter in our journey through the woods of Candy ; and 
our clothes and furniture suffered extremdy from these 
vermm. The large red ants, which live on trees, and build 
their nests among the branches, bite very severely ; and one 
in passing among the trees requires to be very cautious of 
approaching their habitations, or he will speedily be made 
to feel the effects of his inadvertency. There are also otlier 
varieties of black and red ants of a smaller size, which inhabit 
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rotten trunks and stumps* and are observed in perpetual 
motion* running up and down tlic trees. They are 
perfectly liarmless* and though they bite occasionally like 
those of our own couutiy, yet their bite is attende<l with 
very little pneasiness. 

There is a very small species of ant which is found in 
dwelling houses* where it is of very great use in destroying 
the larger ant, the white ant, and the cock-roach. They 
speedily devour every thing which is exposed to their ra- 
vages ; and if one at table accidentally drops a bit of bread, 
meat, or any sort of food, it instantly appears in motion 
and animated, from a vast number of these creatures fasten- 
ing upon it, to carry it oflE. It is impossible by any con- 
trivance to prevent them from invading the table, and set- 
tling in swarms on the bread* sugar* and such things as are 
particularly agreeable to their palate. It is not uncommon 
to see a cup of tea, upon being filled out, completely co- 
vered with these creatures, floating dead upon it like a 
scum. 

But the most mischievous species of these vermin is the 
white ant, which is equally destructive in the fields and the 
dwelling-houses. They build their nests of a very fine clay, 
which they throw up in large mounds* and csfrefully pre- 
pare for the purpose. It is made into such au excellent 
cement, that as soon as it is dried up by the rays of tlie 
sun, it becomes so hard that it requires great exertion even 
with a pick-axe to level the heaps. These ant-hills are 
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often from six to eight feet high, and have large openings 
both at the top and around the sides to ser\'e for entrances 
and communications. They often sei^’e as a receptacle to 
much more dangerous animals, such as scorpions, and the 
covra capello snake ; on which account the natives are care- 
ful never to lie down or fall asleep near the ant-hills. The 
white-ants, in the space of one night, will demolish and 
cat up all the boots, shoes, and bottoms of trunks which 
coiue in their way, or are left on the ground. This is 
never done hut by the carelessness of the black servants. 
In camp, the furniture of the tents is placed on inverted 
bottles, with their necks planted in the ground, which, on 
account of the slippery nature of the glass, cannot be 
climbed up by the ants. In the dwelling - houses, the 
trunks, chairs, and bed-posts are for the same reason placed in 
tin vessels full of "water. I have frequently seen the large 
l)eams of a house almost eaten through by these insects, 
and ready tp tumble down on the heads of the inliabitants. 

This destructive instinct, however, is not without the 
most singular utility, and is made by the Creator to serve 
the same benevolent purposes, which are conspicuous in 
every part of his plan. In the immense forests which they 
inliabit, and vrhich are never subject to the hand of human 
cultivation, the constant accumulation of decayed timber 
would in time greatly impede, if not entirely choak vegeta- 
tion, were not these animals employed by Providence con- 
tinually to devour it. 
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Another instinct is also combined with their destructive 
inclinations, which in a great measure counteracts them, 
and prevents their injurious eftccts. AVere the white ants, 
endowed as they are M'ith such powejrs of destruction, to 
carry on their ojjerations like other ants in secret, and un- 
observed by those who were interested to obstruct their 
progress, there would hardly be a possibility of preserving 
from their ravages any thing either in the fields or the 
houses, especially in Ceylon, where they are more numerous 
and destructive than perhaps any where else. When they 
intend to move from one settlement to another, or when 
they have fixed on a piece of wood or some other article 
which they mean to destroy or effect a lodgement in ; before 
commencing their operations^ they first raise a tube or hol- 
low passage for themselves, where they may \vork, or pass 
and repass without being seen. This tube, which is about the 
size of a goose-quill, is made of fine sand, with much des- 
patch and dexterity, and when newly finished appears wet. 
As soon as it has attained a proper consistency, they fall 
to devour under its covert with great celerity. So powerful 
is this instinct, that they will not even pass from the bot- 
tom to the top of a house, along the walls or posts, without 
firat preparing their covert way. This contrivance, by which 
they expect to escape detection, never fails to betray them, 
and point them out to the observation of their enemies. 
When these tubes are swept down and destroyed, the ra- 
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vagcs of the ants arc for that time prevented, as they will 
never proceed to work without previously renewing their 
structure. 

Tlie black scorpion of Ceylon is a very dangerous insect, 
an<l its sting is frequently mortal. This species is about 
four inches long and from one to two broad over the 
middle of tlie body. Wlien running or disturbed, tlieir 
tail is usually carried on their backs. They bite with their 
fangs or forceps, and instantly dart the sting, which lies 
in their tail, into the place tliey Imve bitten. Their sting 
emits a poison resembling milk, but not altogether so 
white. When these scorpions are attacked by their in- 
veterate enemy the ant. and cannot get rid of him, they 
sting themselves to death. 

The centpied or centipedes, which receives its name from 
the many legs which shoot out from every part of its 
body, stings in the same mamier as the scorpion, first 
biting the object, and then darting the sting on its tail into 
the wound. 

There is an immense spider found here, with legs not 
less than four inches long, and liaving the body covered 
with thick black hair. The webs which it makes are strong 
enough to entangle and hold even small birds which form 
its usual prey. 

There is an insect found here, which resembles ao im- 
mense overgrown beetle. It is called by us a carpenter. 
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from its boring large holes in timber, of a regular form, 
and to the depth of several feet, in whicli when finisned 
it takes up its habitation. 

Fish of every sort in great abundance are found in the 
lakes and rivers of Ceylon, as well as in the surrounding 
seas. Those found in the fresh water are much more 
remarkable for their vast numbers than their quality. 
The mullet however is very good, and perhaps the best of 
the fresh-water fish. None of the species, as iar as I could 
learn, are peculiar to Ceylon; but all common to the 
warm latitudes, though differing from the European. One 
circumstance has often struck me with astonishment, that 
in every pond or muddy pool, casually supplied with rain 
water, or even only recently formed, and entirely uncon- 
nected with any other water, swarms of fishes are con- 
tinually found. The only explanation which it appears 
possible to give of this phenomenon, is that the spawn is 
by some unknown process carried up with the rain into the 
skies, and then let down with it upon the earth in a con- 
dition immediately to become alive. 

Many excellent kinds of fish are caught all around the 
coasts of the island, and form a principal article both of 
the traffic and food of the natives. 
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CIJAFfER XIV. 

Fegetables of Ceylon. 

CeYI^ON is particularly prolific in plants. Almost all 
those fruits which are jieculiar to India and the countries 
M'ithin tlie tropical climates, are here found in great abun- 
dance and of a superior quality. Except in one or two 
species, the mang<x:s of Alassegon, and the mandarine 
orange of China, which has M'ithin these last few years 
been raised at Bombay, this island maintains an undeni- 
able superiority over all our settlements on the continent 
of India. The climate is remarkably adapted to promote 
vegetation, and there are few parts where some species of 
fruit or otlier does not grow in luxuriance. jMost of those 
fruits, which are natives of the island grow spontaneously 
in the woods without any culture or care in the rearing ; and 
the only labour required from the peasants is merely to pluck 
and bring them to market, where they are of course sold 
at a veiy low price. 

Among the fruits which grow spontaneously in the woods 
of Ceylon, are found most of those which constitute the 
most delicious desserts of our European tables: such as 
pine-apples, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, limes, melons, 
pumpkins, water-melons, squashes, figs, almonds, mulberries, 
bilberries, &c. all of which arc too well known to require 
any particular description. 
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The mango is of an oblong cylindrical form, in shape 
and size resembling an egg. Its taste and flavour are pe> 
culiar, and it is reckoned one of the most delicious fruits 
in India. One remarkable circumstance is, that no one 
mango resembles another plucked from the same tree in 
taste or flavour. The pulp, which is extremely juicy and of 
a stringy texture, is covered with a coat like a peach, but 
larger and thicker, and easily peeled off. The kernel is 
very large, and of the same shape as the fruit. In smell 
the mango resembles Uie melon, altliough at times it smells 
not unlike turpentine. The fruit when ripe is extremely 
wholesome to eat : and when plucked before arriving at 
maturity it makes the best pickles and preserves known in 
that quarter of the world. The mango-tree grows to a 
vast size, and extends its large and beautiful branches 
like our oak; but tlie timber is not applied to any use- 
ful purpose. 

The mangmieen is a fruit very highly esteemed, but 
one of the rarest in Ceylon, being only found in one or two 
gardens belonging to Dutch gentlemen. In appearance this 
fruit resembles the pomegranate, but the pulp is more like 
that of tlie mango, and consists of fibres full of juice. 
It is esteemed an excellent remedy in fluxes. 

The shaddock or pumpelmose often grows to the size of 
a man’s head. In shape it resembles the orange, and is 
covered with a coat of the same texture, although much 
softer and thicker. The pulp also resembles that of the 
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orange, only the juicy fibres are proportionably larger. 
-There are two species of shaddock ; the one is of a 

white, and the other of a yellow colour ; and they ako 

differ in flavour. 

The tamhoe or rose apple is about the size of one of 

our ordinary apples, and of nearly the same shaj>e, only 
more oval. It is of a beautiful red and white colour : 

the pulp is of a softer texture tlian our apple, and has 
the taste and smell of a rose, from which it derives its 
name. It is a very wholesome fruit, cooling and pleasant, 
though insipid. It contains a large soft kernel nearly half 
the size of the fruit. 

The ctishoo apple is of a smaller size than the former, 
soft and full of a very harsh astringent juice M'hich puckers 
up the lips when api>lied to them. The nut, which in 

sliape is not unlike a kidney-bean, giws to the end of 
the apple ; and tastes, when roasted, like our chesnuts, 

but more oily. 

The katapa somewhat resembles our walnut, but to my 
taste, has a better flavour. 

The paupa or papaya is of tlie size of a melon, and 
lias a pulp nearly of the same taste and smell, but so soft 
as to be divided with a spOon like pudding. Although it 
is not a fruit of a delicious flavour, yet from its being 

very wholesome and cooling, it is much eaten. In the inside 

of tlie pulp there is a hollow space which contains a 
quantity of seeds of the colour and size of black pepper/ 
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Laving exactly the taste of water cresses, instead of which 
i have often used them. 

The custard apple is so called from tiie pulp having 
some resemblance in taste to custard pudding. The pulp 
is contained in a speckled shell like a fir cone, and has a 
number of black seeds mixed with its inside, M'hich is 
neajly of the same consistence as that of tJie formc;r. 

The tamarind grows in long green pods like those of our 
kidney-beans ; hut of a stringy and spungy texture. It 
contains a number of kernels, and is very acid, for which 
quality it is often matle use of. The tamarind tree renders 
the air beneath its shade so unwholesome, that it is a general 
order with the troops, never to. allow horses to he picketed 
there. This noble tree expands its branches so widely, that 
assemblies for religious and other purposes have been held 
under its shade, secure from the inlluencc of the sun. The 
fruit is extremely refresliing, and very efllcacious in fevers 
and d)'scnteries. 

The plantain is a small tree with wood of a soft nature. 
The leaves arc very broad, long and green. As soon as 
this tree has borne fruit, the trunk dies, and a new one 
springs up through it from the root. The fruit graws at 
the top of the tree in bunches, resembling in shape our 
hog’s puddings, from six to twelve inches long, and from 
ten to twenty in a bunch. It is covered with a coat of a 
lemon colour, which is easily peeled off ; the inside when 
ripe is of a white or yellowish colour. It has a pleasant 
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flavour, and no quantity eaten of it has been found to iqfure 
.the stomach. When fried it is delicious, in appearance like 
fritters, and in taste resembling pancakes. The size of this 
fruit varies as Avell as its coloiur, which is sometimes a 
beautiful vermilion. 

Ceylon produces two species of the bread-fruit tree. One 
species, the jacJtd, or jack-fruit, grows upon a tree of a 
very large size, which spreads out its branches around like 
our chesnut. This fruit is of a very extraordinary appear- 
ance, growing to the thickness of a man’s waist. It does 
not, like other fruits, spring from the branches, but issues 
from the body of the tree itself, or immediately from tlie 
root; the latter is preferred. Nothing can exceed the gro- 
tesque appearance of the body of the tree when it is stuck 
ail over with tliese immense protuberances, hanging from 
short stalks, which, though exceedingly tough and strong, 
are frequently unable to support tlieir unwieldy burden; the 
fruit is therefore often obliged to be prevented from hilling 
off by being placed in baskets of cane or cocoa-tree leaves, 
which are fixed to tiie trees, and remain there till the fruit 
is ripe for pulling. 

The external coat of the fruit is extremely thick and 
hard, of a green colour, and full of prickles. The inside of 
this c:oat is covered with a soft, white, glutinous substance, 
which, when touched, adheres to the fingers like bird-lime. 
When eut, it distils a milky, ropy kind of gum. The eat- 
able pulp^ is small when compared to the size of tlie fruit 
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while it is covered with the outer coat. It is divided into 
different compartments, each containing a kernel or two of 
the size of a chesnut, but longer. When roasted or boiled, 
these kernels in taste very much resemble a potatoe. Tltc 
pulp is not very agreeable to the palate of an European, 
having a stroi^ smdl not unlike turpentine. The only way 
we could bring ourselves to cat it, was by first soaking 
it in a glass of salt and water. The natives eat it with 
much relish: and when they go upon a journey, they ge- 
nerally travel with a bag of tlie kernels roasted. 

Another species which is usually called the breed -fruit 
tree, in the appearance of the firuit, is quite similar to the 
jacka, only that it is mudi smaller. The leaves of this tree 
are large, and of a dark green colour. The fruit is dressed 
in a variety of diflferent ways, and no less than fifteen differ- 
ent dishes are prepared from it. When sliced and roasted, it 
is eaten in place of bread; and is often scraped into flour 
by the natives, and then baked into cakes. These fruits are 
invaluable preservatives against famine, of which neither their 
own indolence, the terrors of their enemies, nor the t3rranny 
of their governors are able to deprive the Ceylonese. By 
regular cultivation, however, their utility might be greatly 
extended, and their quality improved. 

The co(XM-tret is of suck singular utility not only to the 
Ceylonese, but to all the natives of India, that I hope a 
full account of it, and its uses, will not be thought super* 
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fluous by my readers, even although it is not by any meanis 
peculiar to the island I am describing. 

The cocoa-tree grows to a great height, is slender and 
straight, w’ith tlic body completely baie, and only the top 
crowned with a Ininch of long green leaves. These leaves 
may be compared in appearance to a goose-quill: a thick 
ligament passes through the middle, and long green slips 
grow out from its sides, in the manner of fern. Under the 
leaves the nuts appear growing in clusters : each tree bears 
from two to three dozen. The nut has a rind or outside 
coat of a green colour, very thick, and composed of fibrous 
threads. These are so long as to be manufactured into ropes, 
called coya ropes, and cordage of wious descriptions : even 
cables of the largest size are made of them, and are gene- 
rally esteemed from being more buoyant in salt ivater tlian 
those made of liemp. These fibres, however, are of too 
harsh a nature to be manufactured without some previous 
preparation; and thereforc on being taken off, the riiid is 
put into water to swell, and is afterwards beaten, before it 
is capable of being wrought into cordage. 

'IV’^hen this outward rind is removed; if the nut is recently 
plucked, the shell is found slightly covered with a wdiite 
pulp which adheres to it. After lieing kept for some time, 
however, this pulp (hies .up and becomes of a bi’ownisli 
.colour. On being stript of its external coating, the nut, 
ajhicli when plucked from tlie tree was as large as a mid- 
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dling sized bowl, is reduced to the size of a twelve or 
eighteen pound cannon ball. On the smaller end of the nut 
being oi)ened, w’e find about a pint of a very cool, refreshing, 
milky liquor, which forms a delicious drink. To the in- 
side of the shell adheres a coat of about lialf an inch thick, 
of a. very white substance, in taste resembling a blanched 
almond. It is frequently eaten in its natural state, but 
more frequently in curries, mulicatauny, and peppermint 
water. It is first scraped off the inside of the shell with an 
instrument I have already described, resembling tlic rowel 
of a spur ; and then being mixed with water forms a sub- 
stance like milk. 

The oil extracted- from the cocoa-nut is highly esteemed 
among the natives, and indeed is applicable to every useful 
purpose. It is prepared from the oldest of tlie nuts, Mliich 
are first split and left in tlie sun to dry without any of 
their inside coating being removed : and when sufliciently 
dried, they are put into mills prepared for the pui-pose, and 
the oil is expressed from them. 

It is not, however, the nut alone that affords food and 
luxuries to man. From the top of the tree where the 
leaves shoot up, a liquor called toddy is procured by inci- 
sion. A slit is made in this part of the tree with a knife 
overnight, and. a chatty or earthen-pot suspended from the 
branches so as to receive the juice, which immediately 
begins to distill, and continues to do so till next morning, 
'Vhen the pot is removed. Tliis liquor, w-hen drunk before the 
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heat of the rising sun has caused it to ferment, is 
wholesome and cooling, and operates as a gentle ; puigative. 
But upon being fermented, it becomes intoxicating; and in 
this state is well known to tlie European soldiers who 
use it in large quantities, when they caimot procure the arrack 
distilled from it. Airack in Ceylon .is solely made from 
toddy y and whole woods of the cocoar-tree are employed for 
the purpose of procuring it. A barm or yeast arises from 
tliis process, equal to that which is procured from our malt 
liquor employed in the preparation of whisky. The toddy 
is likewise made into vinegar, and yields a species of 
coarse black sugar known by the name of jaggery. 

Nature seems to delight in making the cocoa-tree serve 
as many useful purposes as possible. At the foot of tlie 
tree, and likewise among the brandies at the top, grows 
a coat or web of a very light and porous substance which 
is manufectured into a very coarse cloth called grmjaJsken 
or gunny cloth. It is used for bags to hold rice, and 
also for covering to the cinnamon bales. The grinjakken 
is also made into a coarse species of paper. 

The utility of the cocoa-tree does not end here. When 
cut down, the trunk furmshes posts to support, and the 
branches rafters to roof the bungahes or huts of the na- 
tives; while the leaves are employed to cover them, and 
repel tlie inclemencies of the sun and the storm. Variom 
other purposes are served by the wood of this valuaUe 
tree. Besides many domestic uses, it is much employed 
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also ill the construction of canoes; and with it the Mosula 
boats of Madrass are built. In some parts of India this 
MOod is applied to tlie construction of larger vessels. 1 
have been assured that the king of the Maidive islands 
sent his ambassadors to tlie Dutch Governor at Columbo, 
in a small ship wliich was entirely built and rigged from 
the cocoa-tree, while those employed in fitting it out M-erc 
fed upon the nuts. 

It is surprising to see with what dexterity the natives 
climb those high, straight, and slehder trees. They have 
many “ways of facilitating their ascent. Sometimes they tic 
pieces of the long leaf, twisted together like ropes of ha}', 
around the lx)dy of the tree, leaving the distance of about 
two feet between each piece, and thus forming for them- 
selves a sort of ladder. Frequently they embi*acc the tree 
with theii' feet and then tie both together by a rope pas- 
sed round the ancles : at the same time they clasp the tree 
with their liands, and thus ascend, resting alternately on 
their ancles and. their arms. Having gained the top' 
of one tree, their agility and dexterity prevents them 
from having to. renew their toil. By means of the adjoin- 
ing branches, and some ropes fastened at different places 
for the pui'pose, they , contrive to pass from one tree to 
another. I have seen them in this maimer collect the toddy 
from a whole grove of cocoa-trees without once descending; 
and their feats of agility on these occasions equalled any 
thing I have seen the most dexterous of our. sailors per- 
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fonn among the liggii^ of a ship, and was scar^Iy 
outdone even by the monkeys, the native inhabitants of 
these groves. 

The trees from which the toddy is extracted, being de- 
prived of so much of their juice, produce fruit of a very 
inferior quality, and much sooner fall into decay. 

When we consider the innumerable comferts which this 
tree affords to the natives of India, it is not to be won* 
dered that they hold it in the higliest esteem, and reckon it 
a most important part of their wealth. Wlien a child is 
bom, it is cu^mary for them to; plant a cocoar-tree in me- 
morial of the happy event; and the rings which are left 
around the trunk by its animal vegetation, serve to mark the 
number of the recurring birth-days. 

Another tree, bearing a fruit as generally used, though by 
no means equal in utility to. that of the cocoa, is the betel* 
tree. I liave already mentioned how universally the areka or 
betel nut is chewed by the natives of India. Tlie leaf 
usually distinguished by the name of the betel^leqf does not, 
however, grow upon this tree, but from being constantly 
chewed along with the betel nut, has acquired this appella- 
tiou. The tree, though remsgrkably talk and straight, is 
equally remarkable for its e^lfctrcane slenderness, being no 
thicker than the calf of a man*s leg. The nuts grow in 
bunches at the top like those of the cocoa, but are in size no 
bigger than a nutmeg, and with the same sort of shell. 
After th^are pulled, the Cinglese expose them in the sun 
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to dry, and then split, the outside husk, in order to separate 
it from the nut. The leaves of the betel-tree are from four 
to six feet in length, and very . much resemble those of the 
cocoaf although of a more delicate texture. From the tree, 
at the root of the leaves, a substance grows up, and over- 
spreads them like a thick coat. This extraordinary substance 
resembles a tough leaf or rather a skin : it is used by the 
natives to hold their victuals, and is of so strong a texture 
that it retains water or arrack like a bladder ; a purpose for 
which it is generally employed. 

The nuts, from their general use, form a great article of 
trade among the natives. The timber of the tree is used for 
rafters to houses, and makes excellent lath. It is also em- 
ployed in pales to fence their grounds. 

The plant from which the betel-leaf is procured resembles 
a vine, and is supported by twining around other trees or 
poles placed for the purpose. The leaf in shape and colour 
is not unlike tliat of the ivy, but larger and rather thicker. 
As I have already mentioned in a former part of this work, 
the natives always chew it along with the betel-nut, and also 
contrive to render the mixture still hotter, by the addition of 
lime, tobacco, and the most pungent spices. 

Ceylon, which has been so long>^ renowned for its spices, 
produces several sorts of pepper. The chilly or red pepper 
is produced on a shrub. The fruit grows in small oblong 
pods which are at first green, but upon being pulled and 
dried, become red; and from tliem tlic cayen- pepper Is 
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made. Tlie troops on a inarch have found it of great benefit 
to cut up some of these chillies in their green state, and 
qualify the Avatcr with them before drinking it. 

The black peppery though not peculiar to Ceylo^k^ ■ nor 
found in so great plenty there as in the Molucca isles, still 
forms an useful part of its produced The plant twines 
around supporters like, the vine, and the pepper hangs from it 
in clusters like grapes. These clusters are at first green, but 
gradually change to a dark brown ; and upon being pulled 
and dried become black. The husk is separated by a ma* 
chine framed for the purpose, with a wire bottom twisted 
together. The white pepper is originally the same with the 
black, and is rendered of that ‘colour by a preparation of 
cbinam applied to it before it is dried, which takes off the 
black coat with which it is covered. 

Cardamoms grow in the south-east part of the island, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Matura. The seeds in 
taste resemble our carmways, and are used for seasoning to 
various dishes. 

The coffee produced in Ceylon is of a very good quality, 
and in flavour resembles the Moka coffee. The coffee-tree 
has been raised in the plantations with the greatest success, 
and presents a very beautiful appearance. 

The palm or pahnira tree resembles the cocoa, but is 
much inferior to it in utility. The leaves are thicker and 
shorter than those of the former, and fold up like a fan, 
in which form they are used by the patives to write on. 
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A tdugli whitish skin, like that found on the betel, covers 
the body of the treei, and is also employed by the natives 
to hold their liquor. The nut contains a sort of milk; 
and by incision the lx)dy of the tree affords a very plea- 
sant liquor, not so strong or intoxicating as toddy. 

The sugar-tree is a species of the palm found in several 
parts of the island. It is a very tall tree, and has around 
its trunk a number of rings which increase with its growth. 
It bears a flower distinguished by the variety of its colours. 
On cutting off the flower, and making an incision in the 
place from which it sprung, a juice distils whicli by a 
slight proce.ss of boiling and straining yields as good a sugar 
as that extracted fi'om the cane, and far superior to the 
jaggery. The commercial advantages to be derived from 
the proper cultivation of this plant need not be insisted 
upon; and experiments will no doubt speedily be made to 
ascertain whether this tree might not be made a substitute 
to the cane. 

But it is not .sugar alone tliat Ceylon seems destined to 
afford to the general use of the Western world; the tea- 
plant has also been discovered native in the forests of 
this island. I have in my possession a letter from an 
officer in the 80th regt. wherein he states that he had found 
the real tea-plant in the woods of Ceylon, of a quality 
equal to any that ever grew in China; and that it was in 
his power to point out to Government the means of cuIt 
tivating it in a proper manner. The vast advantages to be 
1 
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defived from the cultivation of the tefe^plant in our own 
dothinions, ought at least to pi’oinpt a speedy and vigorous 
experiment on the subject. 

The most beautiful species of the palm kind which Cey- 
lon produces is the talipoMree. This tree is very rare 
in other parts of India and 8eem5^;.a peculiar blessing 
bestowed by Providence on this island. It grows very tall 
and straight: the wood is hard, and veined with yellow, and 
is employed in carpenters’ work. The talipot bears a large 
yellow flower, which, when ripe, bursts with a loud noise, 
and diffuses a disagreeable and unwholesome smell. It is on 
this account that the natives will not place their huts near it. 
The fruit is of a round form, and about the size of a can- 
non-ball: it contains two nuts of the same shape. But it 
is from its leaves that the talipot derives its high estimation. 
These hang downwards from the top, aiul present a most 
elegant and grand appearance. The leaf is completely cir- 
cular, terminating in the most beautiful rays, it folds up 
into plaits like a' fan, which in figure it nearly resembles. 
In size . and . thickness it completely surpasses always all 
other leaves. The breadth of the diameter is from tluee 
to four feet, and the length and thickness is in proportion: 
it is large enough to' cover ten men from the inclemency of 
the weather. It W made into umbrellas of all sizes, and 
serves equally to protect the natives against the intolerable 
rays of the sun, and the rains which at particular seasons 
deluge their country. As it is of such an impenetrable tex* 
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ture as to . defy either the sun or the monsoon> it affords a 
shelter even more secure than their huts. During the violent 
rains it is not unusual to see the natives prop up one end 
of a talipot leaf with a stick two or tliree feet long, and 
then creep under it for protection. I have already de- 
scribed the manner nb which the natives make use of this 
leaf for writing. 

The banyan tree, or, as it is frequently called, the In- 
dian jig-tree, is a native of Ceylon. It bears no fruit nor 
blossom, but grows to an immense size, and has some 
strihiug peculiarities in its appearance. It first rises to a 
great height in the air, and then drops its branches down- 
wards. A vast number of roots are then observed to shoot 
forth from the lower extremities of the branches, where 
they continue suspended like icicles, till they at last fasten 
themselves in the earth. From tliese roots new shoots 
spring up, which in their tui'p become trees, and strike 
their branches into the ground. A whole grove is thus 
formed, from one original stock; and the. arches formed by the 
branches and the numerous interwoven shoots, come in time 
to have actualfy the appearance of grottos and excavations. 
The cii^mference of the grove arising from one stock has 
frequioatly been known to extend to several hundred feet. 

It is no wonder that the admirable shelter afforded by this 
noble tree should have pointed it out to the particular vene- 
ration of the inhabitants of the torrid zone. Indeed without 
the assistance of its impenetrable shade, it is almost impos- 
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sible tliat the numerous ceremonies enjoined by their super- 
stition could have lieen at all performed. It is here tliere- 
fore that we find the Brahmins and the devotees of their 
religion continually celebrating their rites. The pagodas are 
usually erected in the neighbourhood of this friendly shade, 
as v eil as the choultries prepared the accommodation 
of the weary traveller. It is common for the Indian to 
take up his abode under this tree, and to remain stretched 
at his ease in the .shade while every thing exposed to the 
rays of the sun is scorched with the intolerable heat. 

The cotton-tree of Ceylon grows to a middling height. 
It is slender and straight, with the branches shooting out 
near the top. The cotton grows in pods of an oblong 
shape, about the size of a small pear. When ripe they 
burst, and the cotton is then seen projecting out of them. 
In this state they are gsithered. Within the pod a num- 
ber of seeds like black pepper are mixed with the cotton, 
from which they are separated by Uttle sticks , in the form 
of a cross, which the women turn round very quick with 
their hands, and during this operation the . seeds fall out. 
The cotton procured from this tree is ..contaminated with 
an oily substance, and is not by. any means equal in 
goodness to that which' grows on the shrub in other parts, of. 
India. It is, howev«ri much used for matrasses and pillows ; 
and coarse cloth, fit for common purposes is made of it. 
The wood is much employed in making fences. 

The tieJs-wood tree, which may be called the oak of Ceylon, 
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is found to be of' great value, and is' applied to the irtbst 
useful ‘purposes. Otring to the firm texture* of this vrood, 
which is uncommonly hard, it. is able both to endure the 
intense heat of the sun without splitting, and also to re- 
sist the attacks of ants and other verminc with which warm 
climates abound. these accounts tick-wood is much 

used for tables, chairs, and other pieces of household furni-. 
ture, as well as for building vessels, &c. which are much 
exposed to the mys of the sun. At Bombay it is frequently 
employed in the construction of ships; and these are found 
quite as durable and adapted for every service as those 
made of oak* 

Nando-wood is also used in furniture of various sorts ; 
but it is not near so highly esteemed for this or any other 
purpose as tick-wood. 

Satin-wood is very much employed by the Dutch in their 
tables, chairs, and couches; and when properly finished it 
has a very handsome appearance. 

The most beautiful wood however which the island affords 
is the calamander. The colour is nearly black witli white 
and brownish streaks, which, when it is highly polished, 
appear with uncommon beauty. The natives employ it 
much ;in • household furniture and writing desks ; but jd- 
thoUgh. a considerable quantity of these articles are nianu- 
frictured, the beauty and elegance of their appearance ren- 
der the demand still greater, and they are consequently, 
very high-priced. 


Uu 
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The manjapumeram is remarkable for having a fresh and 
flourishing appearance during the night, ivhilc its ix>ughs 
begin to droop as soon as the snn appears above the ho> 
rizon, and do not again raise their heads till he has set. In 
appearance it resembles the olive ; and, according to the 
Indian poets, is the tree into which thill' Daphne was me- 
tamorphosed on rejecting the embraces of the Sun. 

The vuorinda grows in all the watry parts of India. The 
wood is useless, but the root is employed to dye red. 

The ^ndric~fnal is a plant employed by the natives to 
supply the want of clocks; as it has the quality of continu- 
ing open from four in the evening till four in the morning, 
and remaining shut during tlie * other twelve hours. It is 
said to be customary for the Candians to plant it in their 
gardens, and in cloudy weather when the height of tlie sun 
cannot be seen, as well as when the approach of morn can- 
not otherwise be discovered, it in some degree supplies the 
want of a better time-piece. 

The Umes bear a small fruit resembling lemons. 

The mca^kas-tree produces a fruit considerably smaller 
than the mango, and remarkable for ' a hollow on one side, 
which has given rise to the tradition that this was the fatal 
apple tasted by Eve, ^find that the mark of the bite has 
continued on it a^ ii.> testimony to all future ages. The 
odium thrown upon it by this tradition has occasioned a 
general be^ tliat it is of a poisonous quality; but it is so 
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no more tlmn any otlier fruit, and is only fatal when eaten 
to excess. 

The true ebony, so remarkable for its weight, and the 
polisli which it takes, is found in great abundance in this 
island. 

Gamboge, M'ell l||)own to painters as affording a rich 
yellowy, is here procured from a large tree which bears a 
roundish ribbed fruit, of a yellow colour. The gamboge is 
extracted from the wood of tlie tree, in the form of a juice 
w’liich soon becomes solid. It is used in medicine as well as 
in painting, and acts very powerfully on tlie intestines both 
upwards and downwards. 

Gum-Lac is found in gieat plenty on a plant which giows 
in abundance in different sand-pits throughout tlie island. It 
is dissolved in spirits of wdne, and then employed in 
lacquering. 

The sugar-cane has been introduced into the island, and 
plantations of it are found in tlie neighbourhood of Caltura. 
Some rum is made from it, and the natives are fond of 
chewing the pulp- 

But the most remarkable plant which Ceylon produces 
is the mpenthes, known among the Cinglese by the iwime of 
Bandura. It is also called the plant from its appear- 
ance. The leaves are narrow, and, from their ends issues 
a long tendril, which terminates in a long cylindrical tube, 
closed at the extremity by a valve. This tube, while grow- 
ing, and in full vigour, seems like a blown bladder, and 
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contains within it about a M'ine glass of pure limpid water. 
There is no apj)earance of any passage for the entrance-of this 
water; but the general way of accounting for the pheno- 
menon is, that it is formed by the dew soaking through the 
valve. Shortly after being pulled, the head, from the pres- 
sure of the water inside, bursts, and Hie coat soon withers 
away; but as long as it is able to retain the titter, it re- 
mains round, distended, and in full vigour. The seeds are 
small and black, not unlike those of the tulip. 

The flowers of Ceylon, tliough not numerous nor much 
attended to by the natives, have a most rich and exquisite 
scent. 1 have already mentioned a species of jessamine, which 
is worn by the ladies of Ceylon, both on account of its 
odour and the ornamental appearance of its beautiful white 
flowers. The scent is too powerful for an European, but is 
highly esteemed among the natives. 

The champaca produces flowers of a most elegant saffron 
colour, with which the native women adorn their hair, and 
produce a fine contrast to its glossy jet. They are also ac- 
customed to strew it over their beds and furniture. 

As the chief food of the natives consists of nee, so their 
principal labour consists in the cultivation of it. It is sown 
chiefly in the level lan<k towards the southwest of the island. 
In the interior, littleVJh proportion is sown, owing to the 
woods and the steep nature of the country, which prevent 
the rice from being properly flooded. The manner of culti- 
vating it is as follows: around the fields intended for the re- 
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ception of the rice small embankments are raised to the 
height of about three fije^t, to retain the water, which being 
then let in upon the grounds levelled on purpose, soon com- 
pletely inundates them. As soon as the lields begin again 
to get dry, buffaloes are introduced to tread them over, or 
they are turned up jurith a sort of light plough, which I have 
already described in a former part of this M-^ork. The 
ground, thus prepared, looks like one large tract of mud ; 
and in this state it receives the rice which has previously 
been steeped in water mixed with the lime of burnt shells. 
The soil is afterwards levelled, and prevented from caking into 
lumps by a sort of harrow or rake, Mdiich consists simply of 
a Apiece of board fixed to a pole, and drawn edgewise along. 

As the rice will not thrive without the ground being com- 
pletely drenched, it is always necessary to have the fields em- 
banked and prepared by the commencement of the rainy 
season. They usually sow in July and August, and reap in 
February; although when proper advantage is taken of the 
monsoons, they have often two crops a year. As from the, 
manner in which their lands are held, it is necessary for them 
to clear the whole fields at once, they are very careful to 
manage it so that their whole crop of rice may be ripe at 
the same time. In bringing this about, they are particularly 
dexterous; and though they may have several kinds sown, 
which naturally ripen at different periods, yet by the man- 
ner of sowing and the quantity of water which they intro- 
duce, they contrive to iqake the whole crop advance equally. 
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"When the rice is pretty well grown up, the different embank- 
ments are laid open, and furrows at the same time are 
drawn to carry off the water. When it is arrived at matu- 
rity, instead of reaping it according to the European custom, 
they pull it up by tlie roots, and then lay it out to dry. 
The rice is trodden by oxen to separa^ it from the straw, 
and is afterwards beaten to take off the husk. 

Where the rice fields lie on a declivity, very great art and 
labour are employed to make them retain the water. For 
this purpose tiicy are laid out in nari'ow slips one over the 
other, and each secured by a separate embankment, so as to 
remind one of a flight of stairs. The higher parts are first 
flooded, and the water overflowing them proceeds successively 
to those below. 'Where the water is not easily dispersed 
over them, or cannot afterw'ards be readily removed, it is 
usual to employ scoops for these purposes. The embank- 
ments consist of mud-walls, three feet high, formed with 
great neatness, and .serving for foot patlis to the people em- 
ployed in the culture of the rice, who would otlierwise be 
obliged to wade knee-deep in mud and water. 

The flooding of the rice-ficlds attracts a terrible enemy in 
the alligator, who frequently contrives to steal in unperceived, 
and conceal himself .among tlie embankments. The natives 
are on this account oj^n very much alarmed, and search 
with great .care before they venture among the mud and 
water. 

Besides tliis superior species of. rice, there are several 
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other inferior kinds, as well as other sorts of grain, which tlie 
natives frequently sow on account of their requiring less 
water. What is commonly called paddy is a very inferior 
grain. Corocan is a small seed, like our mustard, which they 
beat in a mortar, and make into cakes. Tanna is a very 
prolific grain, and hardly requires any cultivation. It re- 
quires first to be parched by the fire, and then beaten in a 
mortar, in order to be unhusked. When boiled, it swells even 
more than rice; and though rather dry and insipid, it is 
accounted sufficiently wholesome. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Cinnamon, the staple commodity of Ceylon. 

I Shall conclude my account of the Vegetable productions 
of Ceylon with the jnost valuable and important article of 
the whole, the Cinnamon. The length of my residence at 
Coliunbo enabled me to observe with my own eyes the 
whole process of procuring and preparing it for exportation; 
and the importance of the ’subject induced me to employ 
much pains to a.cquire a complete knowledge of its growth, 
and the improvements of which, this branch of commerce 
is capable. The subject has indeed been frequently attended 
to before: Dr. Thunberg in particular from his acquaint- 
ance with botany, and* his being employed in proving the 
cinnamon, has l)een able to give the public much informa- 
tion concerning it; and in order to render this account as 
complete as possible, I shall not scruple to avail myself 
occasionally of his assistance. 

The principal woods, or gardens, as we call tliem, where 
the Cinnamon is procured, lie in the neighbourhood of 
Columl)o. They teach to titithin half a mile of the fort, 
and All the whole Hsui^^nding prospect. The grand garden 
near the town is so extensive as to occupy a tract of country 
from ten to fifteen miles in length, and stretching along 
from the north-east to the south of the district. Nature 
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haa here concentrated both the beauty and tl^e rkhes of 
tlie island. Nothing can be more delightful *to the rye 
than the prospect wliich stretches around Colurabo. The 
low cinnamon trees which cover the plain allow the view 
to reach the groves of evergreens, interspersed with tall 
clumps, amd bounded every where with extensive ranges of 
cocoa-nut and other large trees. The whole is diversified 
with small lakes and green marshes, skirted all around with 
rice and pasture fields. In one part the inter-twining cinna- 
mon tices appear completely to clothe the of the plain; 
in another, the openings made by tlie intersecting footpaths 
just serve to shew tliat tlie thick underwood lias been 
penetrated. One large road, which goes out at the west 
gate of the fort, and returns by the gate on the south, 
makes a winding circuit of seven miles among the woods. 
It is here that the ofiScers and gentlemen belonging to tlie 
garrison of Gdumbo take their morning ride, and enjoy 
one of the finest scenes in nature. 

The soU best adapted for fhe growth of the cinnamon is a ' 
loose white sand. Such is the soil of the cinnamon gardens 
around Colunibo, as well as in many parts aroiuid Nigumbo 
and Caltura, where this spice is found of the same superior 
quality. What is gatliered at Matura and Point de Galle 
differs little firom this, especially in those |)arts near the 
sea, which are most fevourable to the growtli of citmamoii. 
The quantity found in the other parts of the island is so 
trifiing, as Iiardly to deserve notice. Of late years, Uttle is 

X X 
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procured from Uic interior ; end ivhat is brought thence is 
coarser and thicker in the appearance> and of 4% hot and put)~ 
gent taste. The interior is not so well adapted by nature for 
producing this plant ; and the exactions and atarice of tlie 
Dutch, as -we have already mentioned, at length reduced tlie 
.King of Candy to such desperation, tliat he resolved to secure 
himself Bgainst their future attacks, by leaving nothing in his 
dominkms which could excite their covetousness. With tliis 
view he dias, since tlie last treaty he was forced to make 
with them, employed every nirans to prevent the growth 
and propagation' of tlie cinnamon tree. 

As this spice constitutes tlie w’caltli' of Ceylon, great 
pains are taken to ascertain its quality, and to propagate the 
choicest kinds. The prime sort, and that which grows in 
Ibe gardens around Columbo^ is procured from the Idurm 
dnnamomum-' This is tree of a smalt $ize, from four to ten 
fc^ in height:. fhe trunk is slc^deifi and; hkct several, of our 
shrubs, a number of brandies and twigs shoot out from it ou 
every side. The .wood is i soft, light; wind porous, in appear- 
ance much resembling that of our osier : and ^wbeii barked it 
is chiefly- fit for fuel, to wliich use it is commonly ;COi]vcrted« It 
is, however, soiu^ipes sawed into plaaiks» ; and manufactured 
into caddies >and|ii^er piecifo of furniture but - its scent does 
not secure itttfrwh |||ttacks of the womis. ; Aj vast number 
of roots and.' fibres run out from r tlie root .of. tlie tree, ^k 1 
shooting up into slender twigs,' form a bush aroijtnd it>< . 

The leaf a good deal resembles that of tlie laurel fun, shape; 

4 
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but it is not of so deep a green. It has three fibres run- 
ning lengthwise, but no cross or intersecting fibres, like irost 
other leaves. At its first appearance the leaf is of a scarlet 
red; but after some time it changes gradually to a green. 
When cheiv'ed, -it has the hot taste and smell of cloves. 

The blossom is white, and adieu in full blow ^ems to 
cover the woods. It is probably from the great distance at 
wdiich an object of this colour is seenj that voyagers have 
been led to affirm that the cinnamon may be smelt far at sea 
off the island. This assertion is, in feet, a mere fiction, as 
even in passing through the woods I never could perceive 
any scent from the- tree, except by pulling off some of the 
leaves or branches. The flower has even less scent tlian the 
leaves or a bit of twig. 

The cinnamon tree produces a species of fruit resembling an 
acorn, but not so large, which gets ripe about the latter end of 
autumn, and ia gathered by the natives for the purpose of ex- 
tracting oil from it. The process they employ is to bruise the 
fruit, boil it, and skim off' the oil: this they use for their haif 
and body on great occasions, and ai»> for burning in their lamps. 
When mixed with cocoa-nut oil# it gives extremely good 
light. The Kings of Candy use it for .tlfia purpose, and for- 
merly commanded their, subjects: to: bH!t% them a certain 
quantity as a yearly tribute, WheOr ambassadors are sent 
to these princes, tlicy always bum this*: oil during the time 
of audience. - . , . ■ < : ' 

When tlic tree gets old and decayed, and nto«t of the 
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branches fit for barking have been strict off, it iS cus*> 
tomary to set fire to it, and bum it down to the ground ; the 
roots arc seen to shoot up again in long straiglit plants, much 
better formed than the preceding ones. From these are cut 
the highly -esteemed cinnamon walking-sticks, which when 
fi’esh are of a lively green, resembling holly, but after some 
time the bark becomes shrivelled, and they have veiy much 
the appearance of hazle-sticks. They stilh Iwwever, retain 
the taste and smell of cinnamon. The bark of these shootS- 
is extremely valuable, and the practice of cutting them when 
young for sticks has been found to prove so materially inju- 
rious, that., it has been totally prohibited since the island 
caiua into oar possession. 

There are several different species of cinnamon trees on 
tlie island; at least, trees which in appearance resemble 
them. Four sorts however are alone barked, and all these 
are species of the plant 1 have all along been describing, 
the tiHtrm cinnanumum. Cinnamon- is knowi. among the 
natives by tlie name of curundu, and it is by various 
epithets joined to this appellation tha, the several kinds are 
distinguisbed. The ram ^irundUy or honey-cinnamon, is 
distinguished by ite |arge, broad, tiiick leaves, and is ac«» 
counted to have the fiiiest Ikvour. The nm curundu, or 
snake cinnamon, '1^ ^so^^rge leaves, and is not greatly 
inferior in quality to tHe former. The eapuru curundu, or 
camphor cimiamon is an inferior species: its root yields- 
camphor by dhtUlation ; or if an incision be made in it. 
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a gtttnmy substance containing camphor distills of itself 
from the wound. The cabatte curundu is an astlingent. 
^>eGies of oiniiamoii, harsh to tlie taste* with rather smaller, 
leaves than the former sorts. These four are the only 
:^cies of cinnamon-tree which produces this spice of 
good quality* or indeed which are ever allowed to be bark- 
ed by the servants of government. There are some 
other varieties which are easily distinguishable. The ioeoel 
cunmdib has its bark of a soft, fibrous texture, nei^er so 
compact nor so firm as those already mentioned, but easily 
bending without breaking; when chewed it leaves a slimy 
mucus in the mouth. The dmvul curundu, or flat cinna- 
mon, receives its name from the bark, on being dried, not 
robing itself together, but remaining flat. The niea curundu 
is distinguished by its long narrow leaves. These arc the 
only species which even from appearance run any risk of 
being confounded with the proper cinnamon. 

Till this island was possessed by the Dutch’, cinnamon 
grew entirely in the wild state; it was even believed by 
Europeans as well as natives tlmt it was in this state alone it 
was to be found in perfection, and that upon being planted 
it never failed to degenerate. The propagation of the ti:ee{in 
the wild state is attributed to bir^ swallow the ber- 
ries, but the kernels not dissoivii^i^ ti^ stomachs are 
thrown out, and thus dispersed up and down wherever the 
birds chance to fly. During the course of the last century, 
however, experience has shewn Uiat the cultivated cimiamont 
2 
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is.evety Avay equal to fcl:^ .wild. . The . Dutch Governor, Falk, 
hrst,., attempted to rear cinnamon-trec^.,Ij(y art. in his garden at 
Pass near Columbo ; and soon raised in that spot a plantation 
of several thousands, which yielded cinnamon of the first 
quality- After this he employed tlie same means to extend 
tl>e cinnamonL gardens around Columbo, and reduce them 
more, ii\to r^uiar form. These useful labours have rendered 
his memory highly esteemed; and he is still remembered on 
the island as one who preferred the public benefit to lus own 
private interest, the only pharacter fit to preside over a colo- 
ny. liis successors, however, did not follow his example ; 
cutting and collecting the ciunamon seemed to be their only 
care^ and they were at little trouble and cxpence either to in- 
cr^e or continue the supply. The w’oods were, therefore, 
foupd by us in a neglected and exhausted state ; but m'c 
were fortunate enough, on taking Columbo, to, find stored up 
there a vast quantity of cinimmou which they- had not had 
an opportunity to send off to Europe. The strictest atten- 
tion is now paid to the cinnamon gardens by Governor 
North. Since his arjival, they have been much improved, 
and enclosed w'ith a bi'oad embankment. . He has also 
caused a new road to be made through them in a ; different 
direction from. the,^qircplar oim.l. liaye already described, but 
c^pially exccllent,q|ijad. pl^sant, . , v 

7he pl^itetions, besides yielding cinnamon of; an equal 
quality .witlt that found in the wild , state, , are , infinitely 
more commodious, from the trees being regidarly placed 
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in rows, instead of the people employed in barking being 
obliged to ci-ecp through intricate and pathless woods iii 
search of it. 

There are two different seasons’ in which cinnamon is 
barked. The greater quantity is prepared dliring what is 
called the grand harvest, >vhich lasts from April to Augusts 
The little harvest continues for little more than a month, 
-from November to January. Tlie barking is, however, by no 
means restricted to these particular seasons ; I have observed 
bark brought in every month of the year. 

Each particular district where tlic cinnamon grows is 
bound to furnish yearly a certain quantity of cinnamon pro- 
portioned to the number of the villages and inhabitants 
which it contains. The Cinglese, in return for this service, 
have each a piece of land allotted them rent free. They 
are also exempted from other government services, and en- 
joy other privileges in proportion to the quantity which they 
deliver. 

Those who are employed to bark the trees are called 
schjaMas by the Dutch, and by us cholkihs. Over them are 
placed officers of a superior class, whose busine^ it is to 
superintend the workmen, to take charge of the woods, 
and to prevent cattle and imfltnper pfeWftiw frdm trespassing 
there. Besides these, tliere is a -isi^of of a higher 

cast, called einnemton ^Modellers, whose business it iS to 
judge and punish all ’ small ‘oftettces, and to 'supeiintend the 
dlffeifent districts and villa^ where the cboliahs reside. Over 
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the whole » head officer is placed, usually known by the 
Portugese name of Captain CmmillJ, which means Captain 
Cinnamon. He is styled by the natives Corundu Mahabadda, 
or Chief of Cinnamon, The chief IVJoodelier receives all the 
reports concerning the woods, and the cinnamon affiiirs in 
general, from the interior officers, and transmits them to the 
Captain, who is accountable only to the Governor. 

Under the government of the Dutch the oholialit enjoyed 
very, extensive privileges, and were accounted amenable only 
to their own IMoodcliers. From hence they thought them- 
selves entitled to resist the authority of our military officers. 
In the district of Caltura, where Lieutenant Macdonald 
commanded, they absolutely refused to acknowledge his au- 
tliprity, and a i>arty of them one day crossing the Caltura 
river, almost under the Commandant's windows, they shewed 
their disrespect by maltreating tlie natives who ferried tliem 
over, and throwing several lieadloog out of the boats into 
the river, to the imminent danger of their lives. Mr. Mao 
donald having ' inv^tigated the circuinstanee, ordm'ed the 
offenders to be tied up and flogged, the ordinary punislmient 
in such cases. At tlie same time he reported what lie had 
done to Governor North, and represented to liim the necessity 
there was of pmiislwg such contempt of subordination. The 
chplialis on their > pari to the Governor of this 

encrpa^iment on their privileges, and insisted that th^ were 
amenable only to tlieir own eliiefe. Governor North, however, 
was w'oU oQ;ivinced that the admission of this plea would 
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only pave tlie way to greater excesses, and that it was im- 
possible to suffer an independent jurisdiction to exist in the 
heart of his government. He therefore gave his approbation 
to what Mr. Macdonald had done; and from this decision, 
Ahe choliahs must now consider themselves as subject to the 
same jurisdiction with the rest of the natives. 

The process of preparing the cinnamon for exportatioA is 
conducted as follows. It is the first care of the choliahs to 
find out a tree of the best quality. This their sagacity and 
practice easily enables them to do from the leaves and other 
marks. Such branches as are three years old, and appear 
proper for the purpose are then lopped off with a large 
crooked tuning knife. From these branches the outside 
thin coat of the bark is scraped off with a knife of a peculiar 
sliape, concave on the one side and convex on the other, 
With tJie point of this knife the bark is ripped up longwise, 
and the convex side is then employed in gradually loosening 
it from Uie branch till it can be taken off entire. In this 
state the bark appears in the form of tubes open at one side 
the smaller of which are inserted into the larger, and thus 
spread • out. to dry. The' heat of the sun by quickly drying 
up tlie moisture makes the tubes contiwct still closer, till 
tliiey at Iqst attain Uie form in which we see them in Europe. 
When suffiqieny^y dry the bark is mil^lb bundles of about 
thirty pounda* weight cach> and bound ' up with pieces of 
split bamboe twigs. These bundles arc carried by the cho- 
Uahs -to tlie cimiamon go^dUms or store-houses belonging to 

Y Y 
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the company. As iliey arc brought in> each bundle is 
marked and weighed, aiKi placed in the heap of the par« 
iicular district or village to which those who brought it 
belong; each heap being kept separate till the quantity 
expected from tlie district be made up. The several pro4. 
cesses required in cutting and barking the cinnamon are 
parcelled out among several classes of choliahs who arc 
employed only to perform their own particular branches ; 
by this subdivision of labour, the service becomes much 
easier to them, and much more profitable to their em> 
ployers. 

The next step after the cinnamon lias been carried into the 
company’s store-houses, is to 'examine its quality. This 
task is imposed upon the company’s surgeons, and a very 
disagreeable one it proves to be. It is performed by taking 
a few sticks out of each bundle, and chewing them suc- 
cessively, as the taste is the only sure method of ascer- 
taining the quality. The cinnamon, by the repetition of 
this operation, excoriates the tongue and the inside of the 
mouth, and ^uses such an intolmtble pain as renders it 
impossible for them to continue the process above two or 
three days suecessivdy. The surgeons arc however obliged 
m their turns to resume it, as Uiey are respmisibie for the 
^xidness of the dnnlmon: it is customary for them to 
mitigate the pain by eating a piece of and butter 

between whiles. 

i The best ciiunmoB is rather pliable, and ought not muck 
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to Exceed stout writing paper in thickness. It is of a 
light yellowish colour; it possesses a sweet taste, not m 
hot as to occasion pain, and not succeeded by any after-taste. 
The inferior kind is distinguished by being thicker, of a 
darker and brownish colour, hot and pungent when chewed, 
and succeeded by a disagreeable bitter after-taste. 

After the quality of the cinnanaon has been by this 
means ascertained, it is made up into large bundles, each 
about four feet long, and all of the same weight. The 
weight of each bundle is at the time of packing up eighty- 
five pounds, although it is marked and reckoned for only 
eighty pounds; five pounds being allowed for the loss by 
drying during tlie voyage. The bundles are firmly bound 
and packed up in coarse clotlis made of strong hemp or 
from the cocoa-tree; and are then carried on board tlie 
ships which touch at Ceylon for that purpose. In stowing 
the bales, black pepper is sprinkled among them so as to 
fill up all the interstices, and by this mtmns not only is 
the cinnamon preserved, but both spices improved; as tlie 
pepper, being of a hot and dry quality attracts to itself 
the moisture of the cinnamon. As the island of Ceylon 
does not'pfoduce within itself a sufficient quantity of pepper 
for tills purpose, the ships which come to carry the cin- 
namon to Europe, bring along H^th'' them a suflBcient 
quantity fmm the other parts of Indio, and particularly 
from the Malabar coast. 

After that part of the cinnamon which is fit for expor- 
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tation has been sent off to Europe, the very refuse of 
this valuable spice is capable of being converted to use. 
The fragments and small pieces which happen to be brokeu 
off in packing up the bales arc collected, and put into large 
tubs« about a hundred weight into each, with just as much 
water as is sufficient to cover them completely. This mass 
is left for six or seven days to macerate, and is afterwards 
poured by little atid little into a copper alembic, to which a 
slow fire is applied. The water which comes over, called 
aqua cinnamoni, is received in glass vessels of a peculiar con- 
struction; it is nearly of the colour of milk, and tlie oil 
floats at the top of the glass recipient. The process is 
slowly and cautiously conducted ; one tub being usually 
distilled off in twenty-four hours. Two commissaries, (who 
w'ere members of the council of justice in the time of the 
Dutch,) are appointed to superintend the whole of this pro- 
cess; and one of them is always required to be present to 
prevent the apothecary, who> conducts the distillation^ from 
embezzling any of the oil. After remaining for some time 
in the recipient, the- oil is carefully skimmed^ off under the 
eye of the commissaries, and put into large bottles, which 
are sealed with the government seal, and broi:^ht to the 
governor, by whom they are placed ki a> chest secured in the 
same manner^ The raison o£ all these precautions is the 
great scarcity and value of this oil. It is only made at the 
company’s laboratory at Colombo; and the quantity is much 
less than can be procured from an equal of any other 
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spice. The jealousy of the Dutch has prevented the exact 
quantity procured from tlie hundred Mciglit from being ever 
accurately ascertained. The usual price «)n the spot was 
three-fourths of a Dutch ducat; but of late years little has 
been to be procured at any price. I saw a pint bottle of 
it set up ftw* s*ale among the effects of the late Dutch Qo- 
vemor Van Anglebeck ; but the upset price, which was up- 
wards of ten pounds sterling, deterred any one from be- 
coming the purchaser. Cinnamon-oil is esteemed an excel- 
lent remedy for spasms in the stomach. That extracted from 
the finer sorts of cinnamon is. of a beautiful gold colour, 
while that from the coarser bark is darker and brownish. 

The process for obtaining the oil of cinnamon which I 
have at present described is that which- was put in practice 
by the Dutch.. The manuiactujse lias not been carried on 
since the island came into our possession, and indeed it can 
never be resumed with much advantage, or to any consider- 
able extent. The small quantity of oil whicli the finer cimia- 
mon yields, however valuable, does not fetch a price equal to. 
what the einnamon itself brings on being exported to Europe ; 
and the oil from, tiie coarser kinds is of a very inferior: 
quality.. 

After this description of cinnamon, and l^e processes 
ekii>toyedf in britigii^ it to market, it may not be unim- 
|)6rlatli to how this valuable branch of commerce 

may be improved or extended.. The growth of cinnamon, 
seem^': to have been confined by nature to the island of. 
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Ceylon; for at Malabar, Batavia, the isle of France, and 
indeed every other place to nlikh it hys been transplanted, 
it has luiiibrmly degenerated. Even in Ceylon it is found 
in perfection only on the south-west coast. In the northern 
parts, and about the harbour of Ti incomalee, it cannot be 
reared ; and Ihcretbre it must always be ^might on that 
coast which the want of harbours n'uders most inconvenient 
for exportation. The season at which the cinnamou is 
prepared however suits with the time at which the ships 
touch at Columbo, sufficiently w'ell to prevent any great 
disadvantage arising from this cii*cumstance. The principal 
accession wiiich the •cinnamon-trade can receive, is from 
the introduction of an improved method of cultivating the 
plant. Of late years tlie jrearing Jt by art has been at- 
tended with every success, and the plantations are already in 
a flourishing state, under tlie active management of Governor 
North. Tw’o principal advantages may be . derived from an 
improved system of planting. By carefully selecting cinna- 
mou seeds and plants of the first quality, the whole grounds, 
which are at pi-csent anprofitably occupied witlv. coarser 
kinds, may be made to produce the finer species. If tlie 
system of plantation were once fully established, the cinna- 
mon grounds might be divided into .tlu*ee or four great 
divisions, one of which should • be cut down each year. . 
By this means a successive crop, might l)e obtaupie4» the 
quantity • to be -pre^ured exactly calculated upon, mid a • 
great w^te saved. Improvements might certainly be also 
6 
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introduced into the method of barking and collecting the 
cinnamon: the present system is very rude, and the labour 
of those employed very unproductive compared to their 
number. 

Tliese few hints I suggest with diffidence, and leave to the 
judgment of more- skilful persons. My object is gaine<l if 
I succeed in turning the attention of the public to a concern 
of national • advantage, and in shewing that it is capable of. 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Minerals of Ceylon. 


The minerals of Ceylon numerous, and tlie island lias 


long been particularly ikmous for its precious stones, of which 
ive find not .:le^ tliau about twenty diffeient softs. 1 was 


enabled to procure specimens of them all, which I brought 
home with me to Europe, both in a rough and polished 


state. 


The ruby, tlie topaz, and the diamond of Ceylon or JMa- 
tura, are not by any means so -valuable as those of Golconda 
or the Brazils. The saphire* amethyst, aqua marine, and 
tourmalin, arc on the contrary equal to those of any other 


country. 

The diamond of Ceylon is seldom completely transparent, 
but generally appears of a milky colour. Buniing has the 
effect of renderiug it somewhat pui’er. It is cut for rings 
and buttons, in which I have already said the Ceylonese are 
very expensive. As it is found in great abundance, it is not 
by any means high-priced here. 

The rtdyy is esteemed according to its clearness, the deep- 
ness of its red, and its freedom from flaws. These stones 
are seldom found of any considerable size in Ceylon; and 
most frequently are no , larger than grains of barley. 

The amethysts are merely pieces of mountain crystal, tinged 
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witli a violet colour. They seldom exceed the size of a 
walnut, but most commonly are found very small. Their 
value depends upon their size, and the deepness of their 
colour. It is often diminished by partial colouring, and 
spots or streaks of different tinges. They are formed, ac- 
cording to their sizes, into buttons of various descriptions. 

Stones, known by the name of toui'malins, though destitute 
of any electrical qualities, arc found here, of various colours. 
The red tourmalin appears transparent only when it is held 
up against the light ; it then presents a pale red hue. The 
blue tourmalin is simply a slightly coloured quartz. The 
green tourmalin, or chrysoprase, is of a beautiful transparent 
grass colour, and much esteemed. The yellow or topaz 
tourmalin generally resembles amber, although it is sometimes 
found of a deeper colour. It is seldom larger than a pea, 
but looks very beautiful when set in rings. 

Tlie topaz is chiefly found in yellowish splinters, and the 
shades of colour vaiy considerably. • 

The blue saphire and the green saphire are made into but- 
tons and rings. They vary from the palest to the deepest 
hues ; and the blue saphire is frequently unequal in its 
colour. 

fndte crystal is found in abundance. Yellow and brown 
crystals, only differing in colour, are also met with ; aiid the 
whole are used for buttons and otlier ornaments. 

The black crystal is a species of shirk It presents a 

Zz 
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iihittuig flur£»iC6) but not tt'suispareqt. It ,i» too co}niw>u ^ 
be of any great value. 

The cat's eye is a specks of opaU and veceives its name 
from a white sparkliog ray in the ueutre* wJiich «»till inecto 
the eye whichever way you turn it. This stone k much 
esteemel hy the natives of India, and a. perfect one of Uie 
sue of a mi will fetch su^ty rix-doUars aial upwards. The 
I’arity and curiosity of the catWye is the cause of its high 
price. It is much worn in rings by the Indians. 

CorncUans, and other stones of the same description, arc 
ibm^d ht Ceylon in great plenty. Precious stones vieie fov» 
mncly aju ai'tide of revenue, and collected by iarmers, who 
cfmteaoted a particulm' range with government. This plan, 
however, lias for some years bach been given up, as the 
stones found m the King of Candy’s dominions were superior 
to those of tlie lower parts of the idain4» and the Dutch 
jiUind it tlie easiest jx^thod of procuring them to demand 
from him a certain quantity as tribute. For .some time that 
Prince was obliged to ccnnidy with the .mandates of Ins im- 
perious neighbours, and send them a certain pri^rtion of 
every year. Of late, however^ hq Iras shaken off this 
servitude ; and to tempt the avarice of Europeans as litUq 
as possible, he Iwis prohibited any moco from being coUfsgted 
in hk dominions. De does not noxs allow his subject 9 ^ qu. 
any account, to barter precious stones with Europeans, or. ta 
«aay my above a certain vahm mit of hw te^ritodte, under 
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jwiin of death. It ils even dangerous for a Candian to' retain 
any above a certain value in his possession, as by a royal 
decree they all belong to the King. I have already men- 
tioned the hardships to which the poor natives are exposed 
by this arbitrary decree, and that they will often rather 
privately give or throw valuable stones away, than run the 
risque of being obliged to carry them up to Candy, and 
wait, half-starved, at the palace gate, till his Majesty deigm 
to receive them. 

The precious stones are generally sought for among the 
hills and rocks, and along the banks of rivers, wdiere they 
are frequently picked up. By the river which passes Sitti- 
vacca, and divides the King’s country from ours, they arc 
particularly found. The violent rains which frequently fell 
in tlie higher parts of the island wash down these stones 
from the bills ; and w'hen the rivers begin to subside, and get 
clear and low, they arc found among the sands of the chan* 
nels which are then left dry. I liave seen the black fellows, 
whom M'e usually call stone-merchants, tracking the bed of a' 
liver for tliis purpose, and often with great success. 

Those black merchants swarm in great numbers about 
Columbo. They arc a mixture of the difterent casts and' 
nations of India; few of them are Cinglese or natives of 
the island. They are constantly seen in numbers hawking 
about their stones, and besieging the doors of the Euro- 
pean Officers and other gentlemen, whom they always find 
to be their most liberal customers. They present the stones 
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for sale in all diftVient states, both polished and unpolished; 
but most usually they have them set in rings of various 
shapes, in breast pins, crosses, and other ornaments of the 
same description. At particular seasons of the jear, the 
Europeans arc obliged to lie on their guard against these 
troublesome fellows, who are almost all perfect vagabonds, 
and infest the houses Avith the double purix)se of disposing 
of their wares, and carrying oif any loose article that 
comes in their way. 

These fellows arc often at a loss for pui’chasei’s, and at 
times a very valuable stone may be got from them for a 
trifle. But a person, requires to be very cautious in deal- 
ing Avith them, as they are apt to impose upon him Avith 
pieces of glass or inferior stones, which they cut and as- 
similate to the nioie valuable ones Avith such dexterity, 
tliat it requires considerable skill to distinguish tire one 
from the other. 

The black merchants often encounter much labour and 
many dangers in . prtK-uring the stones. It is not unusual 
tor them under various pretences to go into the Candian 
territories, and carry them off prh'ately fi’om the natives 
at the risk of their lives. 

With regard to the pearls, Avhich form so considerable an 
article of revenue and traffic in Ceylon, I have already 
given so full an account of them in describing that part 
of the coast where they are found, that it is unnecessary 
to add any thing here. As they arc whiter than tliose of 
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the GulpU of . Ormus and the coasts of Arabia, they are. 
not so highly esteemed by the natives, who are more par- 
tial to those of a yellowish or golden cast. 

Lead, tin, and iron ores are found in the interior, 
but they are never wrought or applied tc any pur- 
pose. 

There were several mines of quicksilver wrought by 
the Dutch in Ceylon. In 1797> Colonel Bobertson found 
out one at Cotta, about six miles from Colombo. The 
quantity we procured from it did not exceed six pounds, 
but it afforded a most useful and seasonable supply to the 
garrison, as at that particular time all M^e had was exhausted, 
and mercury was the principal remedy resorted to in all 
liver complaints. 

Although some quicksilver M^as still procured from this 
mine, yet the labour and cxpencc attending it was so great, 
owing to the want of experieneed and skilful workmen, 
tliat it was judged proper to give up working it altogether- 
before I left the island. I have since been informed that 
the undertaking has been resumed at the same place with 
more success. 

In this article of quicksilver we had a remarkable . in- 
stance of the secrecy with which the Dutch carried on all 
their transactions in this island; for previous to the dis- 
covery of tlie mine at Cotta, we never knew tliat this 
mineral had ever been found here, nor did any of the 
Dutch inhabitants ever hint the cu’cumstancc to us, al- 
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though they had at dififewnt times extracted large quautUi<^> 
Th^ indeed observed the- same policy in every other' in- 
stance, and never gave us any piece of information wlikh it 
was in their \wvrer to withliold. , 

I may here introduce an account of some springs possessed 
of peculiar qualities, which are situated at Cannia, alwut 
six miles from tlie fort of Trincomaiee, on the road to 
Candy. The waters were analysed; by Dr. Christie of the 
80th regiment, with some other mediual gentlehien belonging 
to the garrison. Tlic result of this analysis, with a copy of 
which' 1 was favoured, is as follows. 

The hot-wells of Camiia-. are six in number, and of difGereiit 
degrees of heat. They ail, however, evidently communicate, 
for the w'ater in all of them is at an equal distance from 
die surfoce of the ground; and a body immersed, in one of 
them raises the height of the water in the other. 

As the water also from all the six wells exliibits the smne 
phaenomena* there, can^ be little doubt that they all, proceed 
from the same spring. 

Upon examining tlie heat of the. different wells wiUi great 
attention; it was found they varied from 98 to .1064- degrees 
of Far»iheit’s thermometer, nearly in pre^rtion to their 
different depths. 

-Bubbles of' air ok seen to rise .from the bottom of . all. 
the wells, and ; it was therefore conceived that Uie water 
might be acidulous, and impregnated with carbonic acid gas. 

It was fomid, however, that the water did not sparkle in a 
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gfm niatiit than common water, nor did it twn a delicate 
vegetable colour red ; and upon filling a large case bottle with 
tlie water, end tying an empty wet bladtkr to the mouth of 
it, it was found, after shaking a long time, that no air was 
ditengaged^ 

It wonld tliercfore appear that tlie water is not impr^ 
nated with any air ; but that tlie bubbles are merely com* 
mon air disengaged from the water by tlie heat. As the air* 
however, miglit be ccillected with a proper apparatus* itw 
quality may be easily ascertained. 

Tlie water has nothing peculiar in its colour* smell* or 
taste. ^ it is not crude or hard, for it dissolves soap readily, 
and •perfectly . 

It contains no sulphureous principle ; for a piece of pedisbed 
silver, when knmersed in it, contracted no rust nor dark 
colour. 

It contains no acid nor alkali hi a disengaged state; for 
upon mixing a delicate vegetable coloui' with it, no change 
to a green or red colour was perc^tible. 

The water does not contain any selenite, or earthy or al- 
kaline matter combined with vitriolic acid; fer upon adding 
a solution of memury in nttrous acid to it, no sediment was 
deposited. Nor does it contain any earthy matter in com- 
bination with marine acid* nor any copper, nor eiac, for 
upon mixing mineral and volatile alkalis with , the water, no 
precipitate was formed. 

On mixture with a decoction of ^lls* the water acquired . 
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a blackish tinge, which shews it to be slightly impregnated 
n-’ith iron. 

On mixture with a solution of silver in nitrous acid, 
some precipitate of luna cornea, muriat of silver, . was pro-, 
duced. This shews it to contain a very small portion of 
sea salt; but not more than the common waters of Triii- 
comalee, on which the solution of silver had the same 
effect, with this difference, that the precipitate fron; tlie 
water of the hot wells was blackest, probably from tlie 
impregnation of iron. 

These experiments were made at . the wells, with water 
from tho^ of- the highest and of the lowest temperature, on 
the 4th of July 1798, when the heat of the atmosphere 
was at 91 degrees. They were also repeated upon tlie 
water after it was brought to TriucomaJee, with the same 
result. 

From hence it would appear, that the hot welb of Cannia 
possess few mineral qualities, or - any virtues besides their 
heat, which is of a temperature not unfavourable for hot 
bathing. 

For many complaints, drinking of hot water is recom- 
mended, and for this purpose as .well as for. bathing, a 
hot spring is always preferable to water heated artificially, 
because it is always of a fixed degree of temperature. 
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CHAPTEJl XVII. 

General Ohservatmm^Present state of the Island— Improve-^ 
ments— Revenue— Civil and' military establishments— Advan^ 
tages. 

I HAVE now laid before my readers every thing worth 
notice which fell under my observation during my residence 
in Ceylon; and if my researches on some topics appear 
to some too limited, it ^vill, I hope, be recollected at the 
.same time that all my other pursuits were of course 
considered as subordinate to my military duties. I shall 
conclude my account with a few general observations on 
the state and value of this new acquisition to the British 
crown. 

The cultivation of Ceylon, as I have obseiwed in a for- 
mer part of this work, was extremely neglected under the 
government of the Dutch. For .some years previous to 
our taking possession of it, the unfortunate situation of 
affairs in the mother country, as it precluded any supplies 
from being sent from thence, or indeed any attention being 
paid to the management of distant colonies, may serve as 8om« 
excuse for this neglect. But even before this period, when 
the Dutch republic Mas in its highest degree of prasperity^ 
the little progress made in the cultivation of Ceylon is a 
proof that the system pursued witlj regard to it was fun- 
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damentally wrong. In the collecting and cultivation of the 
cinnamon, the staple produce of the island, their whole at- 
tention seemed to be absorbed, and all other advantages were 
overlooked. The impolicy of such a system will easily be 
perceived from a few observations. 

Tlie soil of Ceylon, particularly in those parts bordering 
on the sea-coast, is well adapted for the production, not 
only of all those articles which arc common to the tropical 
climates, but of many which are properly natives of Europe. 
Even the sands and brittle clay w'hich are found scattered 
up and down in different parts of the island, produce abun- 
dantly, and are equal in fertility to the richest earth. This is 
to be attributed to the uniform and mild temperature of Cey- 
lon, and the frequent rains M'hidi supply its fields abundantly 
With moisture; while on the continent of India vegetation 
is often destroyed by the excessive droughts and the hot 
parehing winds to which it is subject at different seasons of 
the year. 

So little advantage, however, was taken of this excellent 
temperature and soil, that Ceylon has never yet produeed a 
sufficient quantity of rice and wheat for its own cmisump- 
tion, although these and other kinds of grain could with 
proper attention be raised here to as great advantage as at 
Bengal or Surat. The inattention of the natives to agricul- 
ture was partly owing to the abundance of spontaneous pro- 
ductions with which nature supplied them, and the few wants 
either of clothes or food in this warm climate ; their cocoa- 
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trees and jack-fruit Ijeing almost of themselves sufficient for 
all their purposes. The Dutch, hoMever, by a well-directed 
policy and by holding out proper encouragement, 'might liav(^ 
in a great measure overcome tlie indolence naturally arising 
from these causes, and miglit have taught them to know and 
appreciate the comforts and enjoyments arising from industr}' 
and affiuence. 

These measures, however, were either entirely overlooked 
or culpably neglected by the Dutch governors. But I am 
happy to add, that there is every appearance of their being 
speedily carried into execution, with the best effects, by our 
countrymen. ^Vithin the last two or tluee years a great 
increase of tillage, and much improvement in the cultivation 
of rice and paddy have takmi place in the south and south- 
west parts of the island, in consequence of the encourage-^ 
ments held out by govcniment. The advantages to be de- 
rived from a perseverance in this policy are incalculabie. 
The money which is every year sent out of the island to 
purchase grain being retained in it, in consequence of a suf- 
ficient quantity of that commodity being produced within 
itself for its own consumption, would tend to the rapid in- 
crease of its wealth, and consequently of its improvement. 
The excitement of a spirit of industry among the natives 
might also be productive of advantages which at preslsot it 
would be difficult to estimate. If tliey could first be engaged 
to cultivate their lands, and to taste the comforts arising 
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from indmtiy Mid property, tlieir own inclinations would 
speedily lead them to manufactures and commerce. 

Another immediate consequence of the progress of culti- 
vation would be the amelioration of the climate, .by clear- 
ing the country of those thick woods and marshes that 
serve to form and perpetuate those, noxious \^pours which 
have oftm proved fatal to Europeans, and deterred the 
natives of the continent from settling in the island. 

By the increase of dhltivaiion, other obstacles to settlers 
would be removed; The high price of provisions on the 
Island in comparison of what it is on the Continent from 
whence they are imported, operates greatly to deter manu- 
facturers from i^itting the latter Jar the former. For 
whatever commercial advantages Ceylon may present, the 
dearness of provisions must greatly check infant manufac- 
tures, and tend in a high degree to prevent their estabr 
lishfhent. But if by the progress of cultivation, a 8u0icieDcy 
of provisions cpuld be produced in the iskmd^fMid a reduction 
of prices should, ki oonsequence> take place, manu^turers 
of difieient descriptions might be more easify tenqpted, by 
various advantages, to settle there. And, if by this means, 
not only provisions^ but . clothes and: other necessaries could 
be obtained' within itself^ without having r^ourse to other 
countries, Ceylon would soon become independeiU of the 
contment of India, and capable of supportiiig its^ without 
ai^ extaial asftistaDcei 
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I have had occasion in the coin's^ of t}4i^ volupic . ,to re- 
mark that the soil and climate of Ccylpn^arq favonrablc to 
the production of some very valuable, articles of cpimntrcc. 
Tea, coffee, tobacco, and, sugar-cane, have already, been culti- 
vated to great advantage. This circumstance was not unknown 
to the Dutch ; but, with a policy of unexainplcd absurdity, 
they repressed every attempt to cultivate these articles in 
this island, fearing it might dimmish their, value in the other 
Dutch East India possessions where tliey were produced. I 
need not dwell on the advantages both to our commerce and 
revenue*which may be obtained by pursuing a diftcrent system. 
It is not useless to obsei've that the tea-plant is found in 
the greatest abundance in. tlie nortiiern ^parte, which are 
most unfdvoui’able to otlier. kinds of produce. 

I need not here repeat what I have already said Avifh re- 
spect to the - improvements which must necessarily result 
from making roads, and thus opening the communication 
between the <fifferent parts of the island. It is, however, 
but justice to remark, that at tlie time I left the island^ 
Governw North was busily employed with every object \yhicl.i 
could tend to its advantage. He was then on tlie eve of 
setting out on a tour round the island, for the salv^ of in- 
specting its state in person.. In this expedition he was, to be 
accompanied by several gentlcuiep, wiell calculated to examine 
the vario^ Natural productions with skill and j^uracy. 

The revenue of Ceylon is of course an article of great 
interest and importance to our government; but from what 
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I have said of its. present state, and the improvement 
of which it is capable, it is evident tliat no fair es« 
timate of the future revenue can be formed from its 
actual state. By the reports of the Dutch board of trade 
and revenue for Ceylon, it appears that it was from 
twenty to thirty yeai*s back able to defray its own ex- 
penditure ; and at times the balance was even in favour 
of the island. The increase of military establislunents and 
expenses, liowever, which had taken place in consequence of 
the destructive wars between the Europeans and the na- 
tives, joined to that corruption and inattention to public affairs 
which began gradually to undermine the prosperity of the co- 
lony, soon raiset^ the expenditure frur beyond the {noduce 
of the revenue. In 1777» and the following year, there 
was a great deficiency. In 179^> the revenue amounted 
to no mwe than 611,704 livres; white the cliarges of 
the establishment were lj243,338 livres so tliat tlie ex- 
pense of Ceylon to Holland was 631,034 livnes, or ^57,934 
sterling. This deficiency was easily made, vp by the cimia- 
snon, cardamoms, eofree, and other articles., sent from the 
island to Europe, as well as 1^ the profits of tlie pearl- 
fishery, and &e imposts laid on the several articles imported 
into Ceylon from otlier pafts of India. 

On the introduction of new improvements into Uie cul- 
tivation of the island, the establishment of manu&etures, 
and the consequent influx of wealth, it is not to be doubted, 
that the revenues levied iq the island itself will soon ex* 
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cc€d its expenditure. Considerable advantage is also to be 
expected from an improved mode of taxation and collection : 
and in fact se\^eral additions- have already been made to 
the revenue since the. arrival of Grovernor North. 

It must however be observed, that these advantages to 
the revenue cannot be expected without a considerable pre- 
vious expense on the part of Government. An example of 
cultivation must be set to the natives. Such advantages 
must also be held out to foreigd' manufacturers as will 
induce them to quit their own country for this island. 
By a well-timed liberality on the part of Government, 
much may speedily be effected ; and improvement once 
begun goes on of its own accord with accelerated ra- 
pidity. 

The natural strength of the island of Ceylon, and the few 
points at w'hich it can be safely approached, seem to promise it 
a great degree of security ; yet repeated experience has shewn that 
they are insufficient, without a considerable military establish- 
ment, to protect it completely against a powerful or an en- 
terprising enemy. Tlie force formerly maintained by the Dutch 
on the island consisted of about three thousand Europeans 
and about two thousand Malays, Topasses, and native Cin- 
glcsc. These were dispersed in the various strong posts around 
the island, in such a manner that no great number could 
readily he collected ^pon one point, except at Columbo, 
w’here by far the larger proportion of the military establish- 
ment w'as usually stationed. This place had also been greatly 
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strengthened by the Swiss regiment of De Meuron ; but un- 
fortunately for the Dutch the term of its services expired 
at the critical season of danger; and by an unaccountable 
OA-ersight in policy, this line body of troops were permitted, on 
greater advantages being held out to them, to transfer their 
services to their most <langcrous enemies, and to co-operate 
powerfully in the reduction of their former masters. 

This military establishment of the Dutch, which rarely 
exceeded five thousand men in all, was found sufTicient to repel 
the attacks of the native Princes. It was also capable, from 
the nature of the country, of completely baffling the attempts 
of any European force that did not much exceed in number 
the troops stationed at any particular^iiipoint. But it is evi- 
dent, from the great extent of the island, that this small 
force w'as obliged to be too much scattered, to be capable 
of making any effectual resistance against a numerous enemy. 
When the depth of water on the eastern shore is considered, 
as w'cll as the. focility afforded for landing by the spacious 
harbour of Trinco'malee, it is impossible that a sufficient 
number of troops for the defence of this quarter could have 
l)cen spared from the protection of the rich countries, on 
the south-west, which Avere menaced by an enemy ready to 
make a descent from the coast immediately opposite. The 
difficulty of communication likewise requires the force em- 
ployed to be the greater, as it is next to. impossible to march 
troops from one side of the island to the other, in time to 
render each other any effectual support. 
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But it is not the defence of the island itself alone that 
should induce us always to maintain a powerful force here. 
From its situation, it affords the best point for stationing 
those troops which arc destined to protect our • several es- 
tablishments in India, and to act as a constant ■ check on 
the native princes. On the Coromandel coast in particular, 
where our possessions have of late been so much extended, 
troops may arrive from Ctiylon in a day or tw'o, and by 
this means preclude the possibility of our settlements being 
overrun by surprise before a sufficient force could be col- 
lected to oppose the invader. During the disturbances which 
arose on the borders of Tinivelly and ISIadura, my at- 
tention was forcibly called to this subject by the events 
which took place there. Owing to the small number of 
troops stationed at that time in Ceylon, it M-^as found im- 
possible to co-operate from thence with those sent by the 
company to repress the commotions; and before a sufficient 
force could be brought together from other quarters for 
this purpose, several officers and a great number of soW 
diers were killed and wounded. Had a large force been 
at that period stationed in Ceylon, the disturbances might 
have been almost immediately quelled. 

Troops may be sent to any of our possessions in the 
peninsula of India from Ceylon at a less expense, and in 
much shorter time, tlian from either of the presidencies of 
Bombay or Madras. Since we have, been in possession of 
tlie island, detachments have at various times been sent with 
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tb Join ihe ^roopis serving agsiin^ the Poligkrs 
thfe Stairs ill the Gbtibtfe. 

It is Impbwible tb iraliniate the festablishmfentS intended 
be plabb'd ill Ceylon by government, from their situation 
^theli 1 left thfe island, as at that time it had not been 
bfedfed bjr treaty to the British trown^ nor had circumstances 
hs yfei peirriiilted any reghlar plan of apiK>iiitments to be 
jixeci dpoh with regard to it. The force, according to the 
iatfesi accounts, statibnfed there, cbnsists of the 19th and 
isisl ifegimfents, three native battalibhs, and about 200 of 
life ^feeiigal artillery, besides the Malays Who entered into our 
Vervice on thfe' capture of the island. The policy of our 
IjoverUment in likising ndti^ troops ' .Who are enured to the 
clhnaie fend acquainted with the c'oiintry, promise to be 
productive of the happiest effects, and seenis the best that 
cah be ’employed to ’^cure a distant colbny. The ojQHcers 
very ^ibjlferly are Europeans. 

The fbfee though ’Jjyerhaps sufficient in tiiUes bf pfrofound 
peace for the presemtion bf tranquillity in the island it- 
self, is by no means fit to be entrusted with the defence 
of siich a Valuable colony, and ffir l€^ to render any effec- 
tual assistance to our other posb^ioiis in the bVent of 
any comtnotions. The smallest establishment which can be 
appointed to this mUst consist of at least three European 
yegim'en^, a^d stevdfi br ‘^ght ^ttalions of native trbbps 
for ‘die ^rTl^oUs bf TrimJbmalee, Gblumbb, And Point 
*de GAtKe Albhe ; WitHdUt inchidii% dte ‘fbif Wf J afnap a t ain, 
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Manaar, and the other subordinate posts round the island, 
ivhich will require to Jiave garrisons proportionate to tl'cir 
aiUportance. There arc several posts which it would be ne- 
cessary to sti^cngthen, and place on a more respectable foot- 
ing than they are at present, particularly Manaar, Calpenteen, 
t^igunibo, Caltura and Matura, which the Dutch suffered to 
fall almost to total decay, but found much reason to repent 
•their neglect on ,tlic first attempt made by an enemy at 
invasion. 

Many material improvements have been made in both tln^ 
military and civil department since the arrival of Governor 
North on the island, and it is not to be doubted that by a 
perseverance in the same plans of policy, it .will soon, without 
any additional burthen to the British govermnent, be placed 
.in such a posture of defence as to set any attempts of an 
enemy at defiance. No motive can be wanting to stimulate 
our government to place the military establishment there on 
a respectable footing, while the examples of the Portpgucse 
and Dutch are immediately before our eyes, and while it is 
evident the successive expulsion of these nations, and the 
consequent ruin of tlieir empire in tlrat quarter of the w’orld, 
was owii^ to tfie insufilciency of their forces, ,aiid the neglect 
of .military discipline. 

After , the . security , of the island has been provided for by 
an adequate .military estabhsluaient, its tranquillity apd pros- 
-perity must in a great measure depend upon the arrange- 
ment of the. civil department, apd tlie pioper udm.ini.stration 
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of jutice. While Ceylon remained in the hands of the Dutch, 
its Governor vas absolute with regard to the aifairs of the 
island, hut subordinate to the Governor of Batavia, who was 
considered as Governor-General of all the Dutch settlements 
in India. The Governor of Ceylon was assisted by a coun- 
cil, composed of the most respectable Dutch gentlemen re- 
siding at Columbo. The members of this council were no- 
minated by’ the Governor, and confirmed in their appoint- 
ments by the government of Holland. 

For the administration of justice, there was a high court 
established at Columbo, to whom the ultimate decision in all 
capital cases lielonged. At Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, and 
Point de Galle, there were subordinate civil magistrates, with 
suitable appointments. In all the inferior forts and stations 
throughout the island, there were petty courts, called 
landraeds, for the niore speedy administration of jutice in 
matters of less importance. In these the military com- 
manders of the district ustally presided. An appeal lay from 
all these inferior courts to the high court of justice at Columbo. 

The whole .Dutch civil establishment, independent of the 
piilitary who acted as civil magistrates, was computed to 
amount to four hundred and fifty persons, comprehending 
all who were anywise attached to it. This may seem a small 
proportion for an island of such magnitude, and from 
whence such valuable articles of commerce were exported ; 
but according to the computation of the Dutch, Ceylon 
ranked only as their eighth Indian government. 
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For some time after we took possession of Ceylon, the 
government was necessarily a military one, until tranqiiil'ity 
was completely established. From the arrival of Governor 
North, the civil establishment has its date. He abolished 
the office of Provost Alartial, and the jurisdiction of the mi- 
litary courts, and restored the civil establishment to near the 
same form it bore under the dominion of the Dutch. He 
re-established the supreme court of justice at Columbo, with 
a civil magistrate to superintend the police of the Fort, and 
another in the Black Town. The various officers necessary 
for the service of these departments were at the same time 
appointed; and similar regulations were adopted through the 
other parts of the islapd. The petty courts in the distant 
parts of the country still continue to be presided over by the 
commanding officer of the nearest post. The government 
of Ceylon was for some time dependent on that of Madras, 
but is now only subject to that of the mother country, and 
entirely unconnected with the East-India Comj)any. 

For the better ordering of military affairs, there is a mi- 
litary board established at Columbo. It consists of six mem- 
bers taken from among the commanding officers of the se- 
vei-al corps stationed in Ceylon. The commander in chief 
of the forces in the island is president of this board, the 
Commandant of Columbo for tlie time being Vice-pre- 
sident. It has attached to it a secretary, clerks &c. with 
suitable salaries. 

I have now brought my account of Ceylon to a con- 
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elusion. After the reinai'^cs which have occasionally been 
interspci'sed, it would be needless to recapitulate the ad- 
'X'antages to Ixi derived frotn it to this country. As a 
field for ooinmcrcial enterprise, as a general dep6t for 
stores and troops, and as a (lentre of communication with 
our otlici* East India |K)ssessioiis, there can no other station 
be pointed out to «qual it in that quarter of the world. 
TIkj measures already taken by Government sufficiently in- 
dicate tliat those in power arc well aware of the impor- 
tance of the acquisition. By perseverance in a wise and 
moderate policy there is eveiy reason to hope that the jua- 
tives will speedily be brought to co-opemte in our plan of 
improvements; and that the period not far distant when we 
sliall look upon Ceylon os not inferior in value to any of 
£)iir foreign possessions. 

The Journal of ftlie Embassy to Candy may serve to 
Ihrow some light on the situation of the interior; and 
as I am anxious to giye ray readers as accurate an idea as 
possible of every thing regarding Uic island, 1 have sub- 
joined a description of the different roads which pass througli 
it, as they were ascertained by a survey veiy lately made 
by tlie Post-master General of Ceylon. 
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JOURNAL 

OP 

THE EMBASSY 

TO THE 

COURT OF CANDY, 

In 1800. 


Governor north Imving determined on sending an 

embassy to the King of Candy, both with an intention to 
keep up a friendly intercourse with that Monarch, and also 
with a view to political objects of importance, General 
MacdbWal, tlie commander in cliief of the forces on the 
island, whose WeM known ability and conciliatory manners 
rendered him every way worthy of being selected on this 
occasion, W'as -appointed to undertake the commission. 

'As it was intended tliat this embassy should be as splendid 
as possible, and should make a strong impression on the 
minds of the Candiaiis, by far exceeding any tiling of tlie 
kind which had hitherto been seen on the island, the Go- 
vernor, previous to its departure from Columbo, sent his 
pirlvate secretary, Mr. Boyd, to the borders of our territory 
at iSittivacca, there to meet with tlie Adigar and the other 
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ministers of Ins Canclian Majesty, in order to make with 
them the m'cessaiy arrangements for its passage through the 
cotintry, and its reception at court. As the General was to 
be accompanied by a large escort, it was necessaiy to quiet 
the apprehensions, and remove the suspicions of the Can- 
dians on this head, as they had always' been extremely averse 
to the introduction of a military force into their country. 

This object having been effected, and the necessary arrange- 
ments having taken place, the embassy prepared for its de- 
parture. The presents destined for the King of Candy had 
for some time been in readiness, and the detachment from 
tlic garrison of Col umbo, which was to accompany the Gc- 
nei*al, had been appointed. It coiosisted of the light com- 
pany, and four battalion companies of his Majesty's 19 th 
foot, five companies of tlie 2d battalion of 6th regiment of 
coast sepoys, five companies of the Malay regiment, a de- 
tachment from the Bengal artillery, with four six-pounders 
and two howitzers, and part of the Madras pioneer and lascar 
corps. 

Alarch 10th. The tenth of March, 1800, being fixed 
upon tor the day of our departure, the General, his staff, and 
suite, M'ith the above escort, marched from Colombo to Pa- 
lambahar, about four miles distant, and situated on the right 
bank of the Mutwal river. Here m'C encamped in some 
rice-ficlds adjoining. 

11th. Remained in oUr encampment waiting for the pre- 
sents which w’ere still at Columbo. One Maclaren, a private 
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ill the 19 th regiment, was drowned while bathing in the river. 
Rain, thunder, and lightning at night. Thermometer at 79'** 

12th. Remained in the same place, the presents not being 
yet arrived, nor a sufficient • number of coolies provided to 
convey the hospital doolies, and provisions for the detach- 
ment. Some of the natives who had been appointed to look 
for the body of the man we lost the preceding day, found it 
near the spot where he had sunk. Slight rain and thunder at 
night. 

13th. Marched about eight miles to Cudavilli, the road 
lying along the river in a very agreeable manner. Here we 
encountered a very strong and narrow pass : on our left lay 
the uncommonly steep^ banks of the river: our right was 
skirted by hills covered with thick jungle; and in front ap- 
peared a kind of fort or breast-work which had been thrown 
up by the Cinglese during their rebellion against our go- 
vernment in 1797- This entrenchment, if held by an enemy 
possessed of any degree of military skill, could not be forced 
without considerable difficulty, as the approach to it is by a 
deep hollow defile, lined on each side with bushes, where 
troops might easily be stationed in such a ipanner as to annoy 
the enemy severely without reposing themselves. Wc had 
several sepoys killed and wounded here at different times 
before tlie rebellions Cinglese could be subdued. A consi- 
derable number of years ago, the Dutch had about four 
hundred of their froops surrounded and cut off near this spot. 
Our escort encamped about half a mile beyond the pavss, in 
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an open plain, nearly surrouiuled by tlie nvcr* whicii irinds 
liore in a variety of directions. The situatioji of CudavilU 
is deiiglitfully romantic. 

14tli. Halted tliis day. From Colunibo we learnt that 
tlic 51st regt. from Madras had arrived there and dis- 
embarked ill order to form part of tlie ^rrison. Rain, 
tliunder and lightning at night. 

15th. Marched twelve miles to Gunwaddi, a yciy pretty 
place situated in a pleasant and romantic country, with 
several high and steep hills in the neighbourliood. An ex- 
tensive choultry, or house for tlie accommodation of travellera 
was built here by the Dutch: at presoit it is much out 
of repair. A Cinglcse village 'and.ja small circular hirt 
or rathor intrenchment, lie dose by the river which is here 
broad and rapid. During tlie disturbances in 1797> the 
S5th battalion of Madras Sepoys occupied Riis post for 
several months, and during that period lost many of their 
men from the fire of the. rebels who conceded tliemsdves 
in the neiglibouring thickets.—— T-This day a private of the 
19th regt. while washing his trowsers on the brink of . the 
river was suddenly schced and draped down by an alli^* 
lor. Rain with severe thunder and lightning at ni^. 

l6tli. Halted. We now began to experience the difierenoe 
of climate here and at Columbo. Heavy fogs and dews at 
night, succeeded by excessively, hot and ^try veather hf 
day ; the height of the tliermometer facing dS nt aooa^<— • 
Rain thunder and lightning at night. 
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17th. About two o’clock the General ordered the guns 
with two companies of Sepoys and the pioneers to pro- 
ceed about six miles farther ; as the next day’s inarch M'as 
Jong, and tlie fatigues which tlic men would have to en- 
icountcr from being exposed to the heat of the sun, would 
lie greatly encreased if tliey should be obliged to accompany 
the artillery, which on account of the liadncss of the roads 
could proceed but very slowly. 

. lath. The escort set of very early in the morning, and 
marched fourteen miles to Sittivacca. Tlie road was exceed- 
ingly hilly and difficult, full of ascents and descents, and 
often obliged to wind among the vallies which intersect the 
hills, as the impenetrable thickets on each side prevent any 
passage but by the beaten tract. 

Sittivacca presents as beautiful and romantic ah appearance 
as any spot in Ceylon. It is famous for being the chief 
thcati'e of intercourse, both fri^dly and hostile, between 
the Candians and their European neiglibours. Here many 
bliKKly battles were fought by the natives against the Portu- 
guese and Dutch ; here their treaties, or rather truces, Iiave 
been repeatedly signed and this was tlie spot usually chosen 
for tlile hitcr\dcwS of the European with the Native Ambas- 
sadors. It is the hist station belonging to us in this quarter, 
and is separated from' Hie King’s countiy only by a large 
brands of the Mullivaddy river, whScli winds around here in 
several <Ercctioj», and is joihetl by a branch' of the Maliva- 
a little below this ^ce. 
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Oil the suniniit of a hill, iiiiniediately under •'Which wc en- 
camped, stood a large range of buildings defended by an en- 
trcnchnient, and formerly occupied by the Dutch, but now 
almost in ruins. The view of the country from this height 
is truly grand and enchanting. The hills, covered with the 
thickest woods, are diversified with immense perpendicular 
ledges of rocks, which rear their stupendous heads above the 
tallest groves. Through the thickets which cover tlie valleys, 
the eye is enabled to trace the windings of the rivers and the 
green tracts of clear land which imitate their serpentine 
course. 

On our arrival here, the General sent across the river to 
inform the Adigar, who lay encamped on the opposite side 
with several thousand Candians, that he intended passing over 
next day. The thermometer was to day at 96*. The ex- 
cessive heat of the weather was occasioned by the closeness of 
the surrounding hills. About three o’clock the General re- 
ceived a message from the Adigar, with leave to .pass the 
river at the time he had appointed. This night we had lain, 
with thunder and lightning. 

19th. About twelve o’clock we struck our tents, and began 
crossing the river. A vast number of Candians flodked down 
to the water edge to see our troops, and were not a little 
astonished at the quickness and facility' 'with which we drew 
the guns and artillery waggons over. No such appearance had 
been presented to them for many yeais before, nor had there 
ever been such heavy metal introduced into their country. 
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The ford where we crossed was not more than from three to 
four feet deep, it being tlicn the dry seiison. The descent 
from cur side was so great, that the bullocks Avere obliged 
to be taken from the waggons, and the troops employed to 
dmw the artillery through the water, while the ammunition 
was transported on the heads of the lascars and pioneers 
attached to the guns. We encamped close to the banks of 
the river at Golobudivilli, where is a Candian village with a 
choultiy, and several ranges of buildings erected on purpose 
for the reception of the Ambassadors and their trains, when 
they repair hither to have an interview with the Europeans. 
The General went to the choultry, where he received a visit 
from the Adigar, who came preceded by a Candian, canying 
the King’s letter wrapped up in a white cloth, and bearing it 
over his head ; a mark of profound respect always paid to 
this, which is the royal colour. The General, in return, de- 
livered Governor North’s letter to tlie Adigar. The heat to 
day Avas excessive ; thermometer at 98*. 

20th. I took the opportunity of our halting this day to go 
to see the ruins of a temple which lay close by our encamp- 
ment. It was the first built of stone which I bad seen on the 
island. About four or five feet in height of the walls still 
remained, with flights of steps all around them. Great pains 
had been bestowed on its construction; and several inscrip- 
tions were still visible on the flags and pillars which formed 
its basis. Contiguous to it lay a neat village, but entirely 
deserted, as the women had universally left it on our ap- 
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^Koach, and tlic men formed part of the militia which at~ 
\eiMled the Adigar. About eight o’clock at night, the Adigar 
Came in great state by torch liglit^ to pay a visit of ceremony 
to the General, when the conferenoe continued, for a full 
hour on compliinentaiy matter. A number of officers who 
had dined this day w’ith the General were present during 
the interview. The conversation was carried on standings 
and if I may judge from myself, all parties were heartily 
tired, of it, and wished it to be brought to a ^)eedy 
conclusion. The Adigar pramised to send the General 
five hundred of his people to convey the presents in- 
tended for the ^ng of Candy, and to assist the Cinglese 
peasants in our service in transporting our baggage and pro- 
visions: but this promise, if we may judge from the per-> 
forniance, might also be set down among tlie complimentary 
matter. Rain, thunder, and lightning at iiiglit. 

21st. Hailed. Sent tlic pioneers to repair the roads 
which were represented to be in a very bad condition; 

22nd. Tlic Adigjar waited on the General in his usual 
state, being accompanied by several of the <ditef men and 
about three Inmdred of lus guards. Tbcdr great guns .Were 
carried on men’s - shoulders, being little more than .inusqpiaels 
of a very wide bore with blocks of wlDbd attached to the 
lower end of the barrel near the bieedi. Those gui% 
when about to be tired off, arc aimply . placed on ’ the 
ground, while tiie mtizsle is elevated l^ ythe piece of wood 
I meotiQiied. Immediately opposite the street ieailiag t* 
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the place of audience stood a very fine Banyan-tree, around 
M'bich a sort of platform had been piaced, wliere the priests 
of Buddou were accustomed to performed their sacrifices, 
and tlie chief people to take their stations at any occa- 
sional assembly. As the Adigar and his train were to pass 
that way, several of our offii^ers and soldiers planted them- 
selves on this elevated situation in order to have the bet- 
ter view of the procession. The Adigar however chancing 
to observe tliem above him, expressed great indigtiation, 
and desired tluit they should be ordered down, as no one 
ought in his presence to be placed higlier than himself, 
who personated a king with whom none is on a level and 

before whom as the descendent of tiie golden sun all men 

should fiatU prostrate. Before the Adigar were carried 
several flegs streamers, with pooj^e playing on a 

variety of musical instruments peculiar to their country, 
and a number of fellows cracking immense whips so as 
to produce a most stunning nocse, while they continued 
running about like so many madmen. While tlie Geucial' 
and tlie Adigar were engaged in conference, I liud an 

opportunity, by means of a JSfalay Prince who inter- 

preted for me, of conversing >vith some of tlie principal 
Candians, who waited at tlie outside of the clioultry. 
'fhey seemed a handsomer race of people than our 
Cinglese ; their manners were more courteous, and their 
conversation more polite. They were as eager to obtain 
knowledge of oiir customs, as we were to be informed of 
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theirs; and they examined several articles of our dress with 
great inimitcness. They were not a little surprized on Cap- 
tain ^'ilant, of the 19th regiment, sketching oif a likeness 
in a few minutes of one of their chiefs, and presenting it 
to him. Our w’atchcs did not escape their notice, and they 
were very curious to have the uses explained to them of 
those extraodinary machines. Upon being oifered some 
little presents, they seemed afraid on account of each other 
to accept of any thing, lest it sliould come to the king’s 
knowledge. They informed us that we should find it im- 
possible to bring up our horses and waggons to Candy, 
which was aften^'ards found to be really the case. 1 sliall 
not foi^et the significant smile’ which one of them gave on 
seeing a tumbril pass by : it seemed emphatically to say, 
‘*you may as well leave it where it is.” The Adigar, on 
returning from this conference with the General, sent some 
of his people to fetch the presents which the Governor 
had destined, for his Candian Majesty. They were very 
valuable, and consisted, among other things, of an elegant 
state-coach drawn by six liorses ; a betel dish with orna- 
ments of solid gold which had belonged to the late Tippoo 
Sultan, and was valued at eight hundred star-pagodas. There 
were besides presents of rose-water and a variety of fine 
muslins. After these had been delivered, and we liad been 
joined by two hundred Candians, sent by the Adigar 
to suj^ly the place of those ..Cinglese who had deserted 
us through dread of the climate, at one o’clock we set 
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forward, and marclied about three miles furtlier to Apolipitti, 
ft small plain sunouaded with vciy l>igh hills. Wc had 
scarcely pitclied our tents when torrents of rain began to 
descend, accompanied by the loudest and most awful peals 
of tliuiKler that imagination can conceive, while the vivid 
flashes of lightning succeeded each other so rapidly tliat 
the finnameiit seemed to flame in every direction. This 
alarming uproar of the elements lasted for upwards of 
three hours; but although several tents were struck, pro- 
vfcU^itially no lives were lost, ikm: indeed was tlie least in- 
jury done to any of our troops. 

23d. Tiie Geneml ordei'ed the whole body of pioneers 
and Lascars, accompauied by a company of Europeans and 
OIK of Sepoys and Malays, to set about making a road 
in our fimit for the ariilleiy, as the paths tiirough which 
our marcli lay, besides being exceedingly narrow, aas 
so full of precipices and ravines, that w'ithout smoothing 
the one, and filling up tlie othf^, it was absolutely im- 
possible to proceed; The Adigar, , on seeing the men at 
w'ork for this purpose, seirt to the General to express his 
disapprobation of Uiis measure; and remonstrated against 
any of his master’s tcnatoiy being infringed upon in the 
slighted degree, titough be knew that we must either re- 
pair tlie road, or give up om: intention of proceeding 
further. Every thing indeed sliewed that tliis minister was 
by no means muda inclined to shew us any fevour. The 
whole tract which it was intended we sliould pursue in our 
progress to Candy, was marked out by twigs and buslios 
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set up at proper distances. It vras well-known that a far 
easier road than that pointed out to us was known to the 
Adigar. Had we taken a direction either more to the west 
or to the south, as the Dutch were accmtomed to do, we 
should have escaped many of those inconveniences to which we 
were daily subjected. The minister seemed indeed to have 
pitclied upon the most difficult and intricate paths for us, in 
order that we might suffer the more in om* march. The cir- 
cumspection with which wc were constantly watched, shewed 
how little- confidence- the Gandians reposed* in the good faith 
of Europeans. At the distance of two or three miles- from 
our encampment lay a large body of the king’s- troops, con- 
sisting, as we were informed, of seven thousand men with 
some clephanta. This body we never saw, as they kept a 
few miles a-head of us the whole way, and were cautious 
always to- remain just out ©f ®ur view- None of our 
officers were allowed to approach them, or to liave an op- 
portunity of • observing their numbers. I attempted to 
ascertain how far report had been correct in this point; 
but although I contrived to pass several of their parties 
unmolested, I was- forced to return without having dfected 
iny object as prudence forbade me to venture farther alone 
a^inst their inclinations. Beside the regular troops, tlic 
wlu>le inhabitants of this part of the .country were assembled 
in amis, and lay in every direction arotnid usi Some of 
them often came among us; and whenever any of uS 
walked out from our encampment, we seldom. &iled to 
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perceive the Candians skulking about the woods in our 
vicinity. The party sent out in the morning to make llie 
roads, wei-c obliged to return at one o’clock, on account 
of the rain thunder ajid lightning which began to be as 

severe as yesterday. 

24th. About eleven 6’clock struck our tents to proceed to 

Ruanclli, or, as it is called by the Candians, the valley of 

precious stones, ten miles from Apolipitti. The day was 
most uncommonly hot, the thermometer being at 101®. In 
addition to this, the road was exceedingly difiicult and fa- 
tiguing. I had here an opportunity of observing that the 
Europeans bore the extreme heat much better tJian the 

natives. The Bengal artillery men exerted themselves with 
the greatest perseverance, and the soldiers of the 19th re- 
giment were frequently obliged to assist in dragging the guns 
through the’ ravines and defiles. But such was the badness 
of the roads, that in spite of these efforts, and though tlie 
troops and pioueera had been employed two days in clearing 
away the stumps of trees and pieces of rock which ob-' 
structed the passage, we were obliged after all to leave the 
guns five miles in the rear, with a covering party of two com- 
panies of Sepoys, wliile the Europeans and the rest of the 
native troops marched on to a very extensive tope of cocoa- 
trees near Ruanelli, called Resue Orti Palagomby Watty, or 
the King’s Royal Gardens, where we encamped. The leeches 
infested us in this march to a most alarming degree ; most 
of tlie soldiers liad their legs and different paiis of tiieir 
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iMidics steesmiing witlv blood. 0» taking off my glores an^ 
boots 1 found t^iat I had not escaped, for what I had taken 
to be nothii^ more than excessive perspiration, now turned 
out to be the dfects of these leeches. Tlie officers and men 
employed in clcai'ing the jungles, presented an appearance ab^ 
solutely shocking, as they seemed to lie completely covered 
with blood. Nor was it possible by any precaution to prevent 
the attacks of the leeches, owing to the immense multitudes 
them which sw'armed among the bushes and the grass. 
The Dutch always said they were one of the wcMSt enemies 
they had to encounter. The only serious accident which 
occurred to us on this day’s march was one of the Europeans 
being struck with a eoup de which rendered him for 

some hours delirious. It was impostilde to avoid tiie heat 
marching before sun-rise, as tlie rain which fell the pre- 
ceding day had so Completely drenched our toits tliat we 
Were forced to remain till thd, momhig sun had sufficiently 
dried tliem. -The guns bdddes not be conveyed without 
day -light through the shockii^ iioads we were obliged to 
•pass. 

On our march we had several beautiful and picturesque 
views of the country, which presented a cliarmh^ variety of 
thickly wooded hilh, ii^ersected with delightful valleys. 
Tiie grove wli^ we encamped ‘was kbout two mites in cir- 
eumference, bmg bounded on the We^ 'by a larj^, deep, 
mid' rapid branch of tlie Malivagonga, while in fi*o«it towards 
RuaiieUi,*''afiothef branch ran m a south-east direction, winding 
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iu such a manner, that three sides of the grove were en- 
compassed by Mater, while the fourth Mas cnclosc'd by thick 
hedges of bamboes and betel trees. This extensile cocoa- 
tree ^deii lies immediately under very steep and lofty hills, 
which command a most romantic view of the surrounding 
country. It forms pai-t of the King’s own domains, and is 
tlie place where his elephants were usually kept and 
traineil. . . 

. Hitherto -tlie river was navigable by our boats, and enabled 
us to have a large proportion of uur stores and provisions 
conveyed by water, as it run in. such a direct line with our 
march tlrat w'e encamp^ dose to its banks. From Ruanclli 
up to Candy it is shallow, rocky, and much narrower, so 
that boats cannot proceed along it witliout great difficulty, 
and tiiose only the small eanoes of the natives. From Rua- 
nelli to Colombo, the distance .by water is about sixty miles; 
and such was the rapidity <}| tlie current occasioned by the 
dceadfuUy heavy falls oi jkim Mdiieh liappeucd during our 
stay here, that a boat^efo^ go down to Columbo in eight 
hours, and for most part of the way, the only exertion re- 
gained of the boalmea was to keep clear of the roclcs, 
stumps of trees, and- sand-banks, which happened to obstruct 
their course; while in retufniug to RuanelU, it usually took nine 
or tea. .days of excessive labour. The facility of the convey- 
ance fix>m hefflc* to. Columbo by water proved afterM’ards of 
the highest utility, on. account of ottr sick; as several of our 
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men, and myself among the rest, were attacked with violent 
dysenteries and fluxes while we encamped here. 

25th. Sent back two companies, of thci Malays to relieve 
the Sepoys wlio had been left to cover the gui». A detach- 
ment of the other • troops and the corps of pioneers . returned 
with them to assist in the difficult, work of getting ■ tlie ar- 
tillery forward : for although each gun had a number 'of bul- 
locks yoked to it, they required a number of men to enable 
them to make their way through the ravines and steeps. 
In the Carnatic and different parts of the continent of India, 
elephants are employed to obviate any difficulties of this sort 
which may arise .on a march. It astonishing to. obsen^e. 
the s^acity of those animals, who,* on obseivk^ a gun stuck 
&st in a rut, or a stop made on meeting with a difficult 
ascent, will come and render their assistance, by lifting up the 
wheel with their trunk, or by placing their forehead to the 
hinder {laii; of the carriage and pushing it along, , Sucli 
assistance ^vas very much wanted on our, present march, .as 
the bullocks of Ceylon are mu(^ inferior botlv. in .size and 
strength to those of the continent, nor can the united : force 
of a nnndber of those smaller animals be applied, so .as tp 
produce an effect equal to a few of.tliese larger and better, 
trained oxen. About i two o’clock* the artillery came. < up and 
formed on the right* of 'the tents roccupied. by4he Kiiiropean 
troops^ ' The weather for the last two days 4ras,.qirpaminonly 
liot, the thermometer being to day as high as,.lfl2* at noon. 
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R,einained in our encampment. A number of the 
coolies supplied by the moodeliers around Columbo, Ni- 
gumbo, and Caltura, deserted. Refore we could proceed, 
the Geneml found.' it necessary to send to Mr. North for 
others to replace them. The Adigar and his people lay at 
about twO' miles from us on the opposite side of the river. 

Within a mile, of the place where we were encamped, 
and towards Columbo, rose a hill of a most uncommon and 
striking appearance. It was situated in the midst of im- 
mense and steep rocks, interspersed with plantains and cocoa- 
trees, reared there- by the hand- of nature. Under one of 
these rocks lay a cavern, . in which was a teniplcT dedicated 
to the god Buddou; The accounts which I had heard of 
this place induced me to seize tlie first opportunity of visit- 
ing it. After crossing a little well-watered plam, you come 
to the foot of a perpendicular rock, of a very great height, 
surrounded by otliers of an inferior, size. The ascent to tlie 
cavern is about forty feet, and is made by a. narrow winding 
path composed of fragments of rock, and stumps of trees. 
On arriving at the entrance of. the cavern,, the wild ap;- 
pcarance • which it presents, the ascent by, which it is gained, 
and the • scene ' which surrounds it, present together a groupe 
of olyects which rivet the eye, and produce an effect on the 
mind miich . ^iei* to be conceived than described. On enters 
ing the tendple. Which is a very low and long apartment cut 
owt of the rock) the firat object which presented itself was 
an immense figure a man carved in wood, and upwards of 
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twenty feet in length. A bed and {nllow had been hewn for 
him out of the rock ; and here he lay on his right side* with 
his light hand supporting his head. His hair was frizzled like, 
that of a negroc; and lus serene and placid countenance^ 
was dawlied all over with red paint. The inside of the tem- 
ple was rudely painted with streaks of red and black. It was 
attendc<l by two priests, who permitted us to enter without 
any difficulty ; nor did they insist on our taking oil our 
slices, a custom which they generally oblige %'isitors to ob- 
sciTC. 'JTlieir duty was to wait at the temple, and never to 
allow the lamp burned befoi% the image to be extinguished. 
Another reason- perhaps operated as powerfully as the 
rules of their order to enforce ' tlieir constant attendance j 
which was, to receive tlie offerings of the votaries who con- 
tinually 'flock to tiiis temple. Our detacliment afforded 
I'ery welcome visitors, as every oiw who went thither always 
left some money, fruit, or rice, for the service of tlie god. 
The natives who repair hither for the purposes .of devotioi^ 
are constantly obliged to contribute either mmicy, rice, 
cloth, or some other commodity of value. From the numer- 
ous votaries w1k> frequent this temple, tlie priests are re- 
puted to possess great riches; and tlie king, who never foils 
to come in for liis share of every thing, accordingly tax&t 
tlicm very highly. I doubt not that his Majesty would be 
well-pleased that his priests slioulcl frequecdly have such libe7 
ral visitors as tluy found our troops during our stay at Rua-r 
nclli. Adjoining tlie temple where the image was placed, 
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were two other apartments where the priests resided at 
those hours when tlieir attendance on Buddou was not 
requisite. 

'I'Jiis day it began to rain violently about two o’clock, 
accompanied witli severe peals of thunder succeeding each 
other almost Avithout an interval. Sent down to Columbo 
four sick men of the IQth regt. 

27th. Rejnained in the same place. The early part of 
the day uncommonly hot, with terrible thunder and light- 
ning about the usual hour. The evening M^as very cold: 
the dews wdiich fell at night were uncommonly heavy, and 
did not disperse till the sun broke through next morning 
in his full heat. Several coolies lost. 

28th. The heat of the day very great ; thermometer at 
104'*. Distant thunder and lightning. The General continued 
to wait for coolies to replace those Avho had deserted; nor 
was it indeed possible to proceed without a favourable change 
in the weather. 

29th. Morning very hot. Captain Kennedy who com- 
inanded the detachment of the 19th having been very ill 
since our arrival here, Avas sent by water to Columbo, 
jvhere he died in a fortnight after. About three o’clock it 
commenced a heavy rain, which continued incessantly for ten 
hours Avith seA'ere thunder and lightning. 

30th. The same An^eather as yesterday, with the storm 
of as long contuiuance. During our stay here several 
messages passed between the General and the Adigar, who 

3 E 
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lay about tlie ilistance of two miles across tlie river. The 
hktivcs s^enietl very inucli dfeplfeased at bur bringing artil- 
leiy into their country, or stihiiig beyond the limits of 
our camp, although permission had been obtained from the 
court of Gandy to have tliis embassy more ■ spleddid and 
numerous than any which had preceded it, and although 
orders liad been issued’ to give us the most friendly recep- 
tion. It M’as indeed reported, that the King fbund him- 
self at that time in rather a precarious situation, from 
the internal divisions and factions among his subjects; which 
made him wish that the escort attending the embassy should 
be as strong as possible’. But the Adrgar, vho Mas a maii 
of great poM’cr and intrigue, • arid, as we had reason * to 
suspect, not very friendly to the English, had sufficient 
influence to over-rule several of the Kirig’s oi’ders, and in 
many instances to counteract his intentions. 

The M'eather continuing still unfavourable, and there being 
no prospect of procuring a sufficient ■ number of people to 
carry the provisions and stores requisite for tlie whole escort,, 
while the roads which lay between us and Candy wefe so 
dreadfully bad as to render any attempt to proceed with our 
baggage and artillery almost impracticable; the General was 
induced by these circumstances to leave the artillety with 
the European* and the greater part of the native troops at 
this encampment, and to proceed to Candy escorted by tu'o 
fcoinjfanies of Sepoys and the same number of the • Malay 
i^giment. Accordingly he gave out that he Would cross the 
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river next day, and appointed Colonel Torrens to command 
here in his absence. During upwards of a month that the 
detachment which he left behind remained encamped at 
Re Sue Orti Palagamby AVatty, very few days passed ivith- 
oiit the most heavy falls of raiu, attended with close and 
\ iolciit peals ■ of thunder and lightning. This weather, whiicli 
almost constantly closed the evening, and Mas folloivcd by 
thick damp fogs at night, succeeded b}^ excessive heat in the 
early part of the day, pioduced such a rapid change of 
temperature as ivas attended with. the most pernicious effects 
to the health of the troops. Dysenteries, fluxes, and liver 
complaints, became frequent; and the jungle fever, which 
often proves fatal where the jicrson attacked has not an oj>" 
portunity of being immediately removed to the sea air, 
began to make its appearance. The woods around the cn- 
ennipmcnt M ere also so close, that no one could stir out of the 
canip without the greatest risque of losing himself in their 
4na?5es. Two soldiers happening to "walk out one day, were 
in this manner unable to regain the camp, and remained in 
the woods a day and night exposed to all the inclemency of 
such weather as I have described : nor would they in all 
probability ever ha\-e been recovered, had not several parties 
been sent out in different directions, with orders to fire from 
time to time, in hopes that the stragglers wou!«l hear the re- 
port qf the musquets. This had the desired effect, and these 
pOor fellows were at last brought to the camp, after having 
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undergone the terrible apprehension of being doomed to end 
their days in a dreary forest. 

Having procured the Adigar’s leave to make shooting cjt- 
cursions, and also people acquainted with tlic country to 
conduct us, we liad an opportiinity of seeing several of their 
villages, most of which we found totally deserted by their 
inhabitants. On the approach of a red coat, the alarm was 
instantly given, and the natives, men, women, and children, 
fled directly into the ^voods. It was not till after some time 
that we could persuade a few of them to remain in tlicir ha- 
bitations : but I never saw any thing in the figure of a woman 
from the time I entered the Candian territory to the mo- 
ment of my quitting it. We found it very difficult to pro- 
cure hogs, fowls, and fruits from the natives, although such 
articles were in great abundance in the country. This not 
a little surprised us, as the King’s officers had expressly 
issued orders directing us to be supplied wdth every sort of 
necessaries. -We were more disposed to attribute this to the 
country people themselves than to any deceit on the part of 
the court. The Candians, indeed, particularly the lower 
orders, shewed little inclination to have any connexion with 
us. Their dread and hatred of Europeans, occasioned by the 
numberless aggressions of the Portuguese and Dutch, had be- 
come too rooted to be easily removed. To this we are to 
attribute that distrust and dislike towards us, which they took 
every opportunity of shewing. No sooner wctc tidings 
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brought them th9.t M'e had set forward on our route from 
Coiumbo to Sittivacca, than they immediately began to as- 
semble in great numbers on their frontiers, under the idea 
that we were approaching with hostile intentions. A message 
from the King however removed their apprehensions on this 
head ; and at the same time those militia received orders im- 
mediately to join the regular troops, and in no wise to ob- 
struct or molest us in our march through the Candian 
territory. 

Several kinds of precious stones and metallic substances, 
are found in the environs of Ruanelli ; and among the sand 
and gravel lining the banks of the river which ran in the front 
of our encampment, I picked up several pieces of very fine 
crystals, of different colours, which seemed to have been 
washed down from the neighbouring hills. On the opposite 
side of the river lies a valley encompassed with more gentle 
and less w'oody hills, than those on our side, called Iluanelli, 
or the place of precious stones. Here they were formerly 
found in considerable plenty ; but since the impositions of his 
European conquerors, the King does not permit them to lie 
dug up or looked for. The black people, Malabars, and 
others, who belonged to our detachment, were daily em- 
ployed in searching among the sands of the river. General 
Macdow'al shewed me a great variety of stones, and other- 
curiosities, which these people had brought him. Among, 
these I observed a black shining substance, resemblii^ a. 
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petrified slielU with whieh . tlie Candians ornament their nm* 
brcllas made from tlie talipot tree. . ; i 

31st. Generah Alacdowal, attended by the escort of Alalays 
and Sepoys which I have already mentioned, and accom- 
panied also by the officers of his staff and suite, and such 
gentlemen of the detachment ^ as expressed a desirp to sec the 
capital, passed the river about eleven o’clock, and proceeded 
about two miles further to a place vdierc stands a choultry 
and a pagoda. The rain commenced again about the same 
time as on the preceding days. 

April 1st. llemained in the same place, preparing for the 
march of next day. llain, thunder, .and lightning. 

2d. Aloved on about eight miles to Edimalpani. The 
country was, on this day’s march, more open, and less diffi- 
cult than that wc encountered on our approach to Ruanclli. 

3d. Halted. Severe storm, as formerly. 

f 

4th. jVIarched twelve miles to Atipitti. The road very 
difficult and steep. The countiy'-, however, was much more 
.open, and the air hiuch cooler tlian hitherto experienced. 

.5th. Proceeded six miles to Wolgoagoudi, which, signifies, 
the ground of holes and caverns. It receives its name from 
a number of cavities in the rocks and liilLs with Mhich this 

41 . 

part of the country abounds. The road here was still worse 
to pa.ss than on the preceding day. The air was niuph clearer 
and cooler than on the frontiers; and the weather now 
began to become more settled. 
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()th. Moved on to Ganna Tenna, or, the place of fire ; 
so called fi-om several volcanic eruptions which formerly 
took place heic. In many parts of the interior, volcanoes 
have at difterent times burst forth; and the hills seem 
in a high dcgjee to possess the principle of those eruptions, 
whatever it may be. Iron and other ores might be pro- 
cured in various places through this tract, but the Can- 
dians, for many years past, have paid no attention to dis- 
covering or working any of. the veins. I observed the 
surfaces of several rocks which gave strong indications of 
metallic ores ; and the water issuing from.- them frequently 
presented that thick scum and crust which is usually sup- 
posed to indicate the presence of some metal. The coun- 
try around Ganna Tenna was more open, rocky and barren 
than any we hud hitherto traversed; and it seemed conti- 
nually to advance in height as it approached Candy. 
This last inarch was very difficult, as it had to wind 
round several hills by narrow intricate paths. Tiic steep 
ascents and descents which every now and then occurred,', 
proved extremely fatiguing, In some of the vallc 3 s were 
cultivated spots where rice, paddy, and other sorts of 
grain were raised, as they were \vcll-w’atered by the 
streams that poured down from the rocks and moun- 
tains. 

7th. Halted to refresh. the troops after the fatigue of yes- 
terday’s march. 

■ atliT Marched nine miles to Gauaroa, a high mouutaiiu 
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The road here was very steep, being up two very high 
hills. Tl»c country seemed more cultivated than any M'O 
had yet traversed. The air w’as more serene and cool, par- 
ticularly at night ; there was less of the noxious fogs aud 
damps than is usually experienced in the jower parts of 
the country. At the foot of the mountain whci*c the 
escort now hailed, lies a beautiful valley watered by the 
Malivagonga. The view from Ganaroa is extremely grand, 
aud takes in a vast range of hills, covered with thick 
woods and jungle, and intersected witli valleys presenting 
here and there some fertile spots cultivated by tlic Can- 
dians. The ruins of an old fort and a temple lie close to 
the spot whore the troops rested. 

[)th. Halted. Afessages passed between the Adigar and the 
General, previous to the latter proceeding to Candy, wliich 
lay at a small distance. 

loth. Removed to a spot near the Afalivagon^, and en- 
camped opposite the hill on which Caiidy is situated. A large 
body, of Candians were posted on the other side of river 
in, view of the Gencrars encainpment. No intercouse was 
allowed to be carried on between them and our people ; nor 
any of the escort allowed to quit the camp or examine 
the country in the neighbourhood. 'I’lie intciv'iews and 
correspondojec betiveen the Adigar and the General were 
all conducted with the utmost solenmity, and with all those 
punctilious ceremonies which according to their ideas ai'e 
matters of the highest importance. 
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The ftttendftfitSy end indeed the whole of the natives^ 
seamed to be actuated by the same mysterious tacitumHy ; 
«o that little iifformation was to be collected from tliem 
4ibout the King or his politics. 

The Gencial was now arrived at that place where it 
was determined lie should reside while he transacted the 
business of his embassy. It might now seem that he had 
overcome tlie chief difficulties that lay in his way ; and that 
the fritigues of his tedious march w’ould have I wen compen- 
sated by a frank reception and ready admittance into the royal 
presence. But it was the study of the Caudians to impress 
the Ambassador with the highest ideas of tlieir dignity, and 
their condescension in receiving overtures from an European 
government. With this view, so many ceremonies attended 
each introduction into the royal presence, tliat little business 
could be transacted ; and sucli a space was allowed to elapse 
between each interview, that tlie General was only admitted 
to three durii^ his stay here, which was from the tenth of 
April to tlie third of May. 

But previous to any interview, it was found no easy matter 
to adjust the ceremonies of introduction. It liad been cus- 
tomary for tiic Kings of Candy to demand prostration, and 
several otlicr degrading tokens of submission from the am- 
bassadors introduced to them. The Dutch ambassadors had 
always submitted to be introduced into the capital blindfold, 
and to prostrate themselves befoi'C the Monarch. In a former 
war, wlien Trincomalee was taken by us from the Dutch, 
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proposals were sent, to the Kii;ig, assist 
bis enemies out of the island, i^d. tot form a trceaty ;otfah 
liance with him. After the envoy entrusted .with this . bu-: 
siness had arrived at Candy, the King would not receive him. 
standing ; and the envoy, not having instructipns .ho.y to act 
in such a case, declined the interview till he could hear froin 
Madras; by which means so much time elapsed, "that the 
object of the embassy was by inteiTcning circumstances en- 
tirely defeated, and tlie envoy returned without being pre- 
sented. Even after the British had shewn their power by the 
capture of Columbo and the expulsion of the Dutch, tlie 
Candian Monarch would not recede frpm his lofty preten- 
sions ; and Mr. Ajidrews, the British East India Company’s 
cliief civil seiwaut, wIk) was sent upon a mission to Candy 
shortly after we had taken possession pf the , island, waa 
obliged to kneel on being admitted to tlte roya,! presence.. 
Nay, to such an extravagant pitch dp tbie< natives cai’ry tlieir 
ideas of the . indispensable nature , of .tliis . royal piicrogative, 
that M’hcn Trincomalee was in the last .^r taken by cm 
b'oops under. General Stewart, an^. , .King was in 
consequence prevailed upon to .send aiphaj^dprs tp Madras, 
tlicse persons very modestly desired Lord Hobart, ta prostrate 
himself before them, and to receive tlie King’s letter on his 
knees, This .mquest, . liowever, ■ his . L«ordship declined , to 
comply with; but returned for ansiwer, «thajt a^o^they . were 
so much in the habit of kneeling,, and so fopd, of; prostration, 
a. custom wlnph liis countrymen never, .adopted, tkeif best 
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pfeh to ‘ prevent the omission of this essential ceremony, 
would be to prostrate themselves before him who held the 
supreme authority there: and this alternative, after they 
found his Lordship would ' not submit to the other, they 
actually assented to. 

General Macdowal, understanding that this ceremony was 
expected at his introduction, previously informed his Afa- 
jesty, by means of the Adigar, that lie could not on any 
account submit to it. The King made many objections to 
receiving him into his presence, unless he would consent first 
to prostrate himself and then to remain kneeling during the 
ro)ral audience. The General, however, positively refused 
compliance, and informed the minister that his Sovereign 
acknowledged the superiority of no Potentate upon earth; 
and that sooner than degrade his Sovereign in the person 
of his representative, he would return to Columbo without 
being presented. The King, not daring to come to an open 
breach with us, upon this waved his prerogative ; but in order 
to reconcile this derogation from his dignity to his own feelings, 
he informed the General that it his royal w ill to dispense 
in his case with the usual ceremonies required of ambassa- 
dors at their introduction, as the General came frOm his 
biother the King of Great-Britain, whose great power and 
{strength he ^ckhowledgcd to be for above that of the Dutcli 
Or' the Edst-India' Company. • 

This important matter ha%dng been adjusted in this manner, 
hild tho time a'ppdinted for the first audience being come, the 
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with A'^mericAa a$ien4laiee, lighted hf 9k great 'bhuife; 
ol tbrclies (fbi- aodktice' isi' always given bete by ^me 
to tlie e^e of the river to conduct the General io the royal 
presence. Tlie General on his part crossed tlic viver ia the 
boats which were in readiness, attended by his staff smd the 
gentlemen belonging to the embassy^ with an escort con- 
sisting of a subaltern and fiflj Sepoys. He was then con- 
ducted by the Adigar about a imle and a half to the King’s 
palace. The road thither was up a steep lnll» with narrow 
crooked paths. The capital was surrounded by thick thorny 
bodges, with gates ol the same, etllied hg^ the natvMs -cara* 
vetties. The caravetty -nearest *Cfltndy bas a l•a^)art and 
breast-work, bn which some of their artillery was oejcasiona% 
mounted. The resistance r^tich it could medte to tiie ap- 
proach of a regular ann^r is, however, very trifling: Gandy 
is indebted for its principal fortifications to natwe. 

The way vp to the Cky was very tfktigtting* -and the 
escort was not • a little incommoded by the crowd of natives 
who eagerly pressed to gaze at them. This ‘ciremnstmice 
and the gkife of the torches prevent^ the Gcnmal’s retinue 
from having an accurate view of the chyi The embassy 
bn entering it passed through one long brood -street to 
the |»dace. Tlie hoas^, thou^ low huts “of themselvesj, 

greaUy eleVat^ fre^ beifl^ biiilt upon biidis 
oh each side of tlie Street, which forms kind of area 
Tielow. At thb iaftbitr end of this street is a wall 
enclosing the j^rdehs which belong to dbb palade.. Aftet a 
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fIlfWit .h^- ^ .^ic tefli, f^al^op .{^f^ieaaped stwctiq^ 
^ fig^t. ; In irofitt .^f it,ipbs^..a fligUt of! stc^ aicps^ 
^u>d A : vinai)^ Of; !balc(»ny, m wliicU a jiunil^r ,af the 
King’s gqards and several pf tlie chief men in waiting were 
ftatipped*; , After passing this, and descending by .another 
fli^it of idjeps, a large aqnaie surrounded by a high wall 
afforded a station for soxne more of the guards. At the op> 
posite side stood a large arched gate-way, leading into .an 
iimer couct where .the King and Ins principal. ofUcers of 
etate have tlieir lesidence. Xn this inner division the King 
Kept his own body guards, who were composed of Malays 
and Malabars. These troops are .armed with swords, spears, 
and aliiehls;. and .on them tlie Kuig seems to place lii» 
chief dependence in the event of any sudden commotion or 
alamii 

On the right hand of this inner court stood an open 
u!Qh, through wliich was tiie entrance to ilie hall of audi«- 
eoee. Tliis estate room was a . long vinmda with alternate 
arches and pillars along its sides. JFrom this structure, as 
well as from the appeaxanen .of the roof and ceiling, it bore 
a ^Rideratdg lesemblance. to tlie aisle of a church. The 
pUlara and .arches were adorned with nuislin flowers, and 
avnaments made of the. pUntain leaf, which bad a very 
pretty iSffecL \M tho further end of . the ball, and under 
aiie of the r larger aixshes, was placed a kind of platform 
qr thnone, covered, -witb^ . a ; carpet, . and surrounded 

.Hem 1^ King sat in state. A small partition raised 
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iiKiirant ctocoeded iiifr &et and' the ilower' part ef lib *bd^ 
frota vieir. Belomr tliC' Surclies on eacli of tlia hall^ I3ie 
courtiers were seen, some prostrate, odiert sitting in ’silence 
and cioss-le^d like a parcel of taylorsxm a sliop-board. 
Thd Creneral was led up with- inuch ceremeoy and gravity 
by the Adigar, and the next chief officer present, and 
placed along with the Adigar on the uppermost step of the 
throne. . . ' 

Aithough the rest of the hall was well lighted, tltat^part 
wdierc the King sat was contrived to be made more obscure 
tlian the rest, with a view of impresang a greater awe cm 
those who approached him. lie .was in appearance a young 
man, very black, with a iiglit beard. He was by no means 
so portly or welMooking as tlie Adigar and several other 
of the officers around him. He was dressed in a lobe of 
veiy fine muslin .embroidered with gold,‘i fitt^ .elose at ' the 
breast with several folds drawn round the waist, and flow* 
ing down firom tliencc like a lady’s gown. - ) His arms, were bare 
from the elbows downwards.* Qn his.iingers he wore a num* 
ber of : very .broad rings set< widi >precmiusi atones « of different 
sorts, while a, numlx^r of ,g(dd chains were suspended ^ound 
his neck, oycr^ia .stiff frilled piece of ^muslin tresembling a 
Queen .'Klixabedi’s raff.i.t Hii>bea4;. was, covered ^ with.; a >tur« 
baafof imusUn. .spangled <.i^th .,gold^r and. surmountfd by . 4 , 
crown goidv * an ornament • by :wJhich;,hc .W /diidillglMisbedi- 
from all .11)6 other Asiatick ■p-inices,,; who are,, prohibited, 
thBWsrohgidn tlnh. badge of 
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ormmentS) wheii;<;tliey use any> consist; simply of a sprig 
or feather of* precious stones. His- waist was encircled witn 
a rich sasli}, to which M'as suspended a short curt'cd dag- 
ger or sabre, the . handle richly ornamented, and the 
scabbard of gold fillagree-workl In appearance his IVIa- 
jesty much resembled Uie figures we are accustomed to see 
of King Hemy VHl. The Adigar, from his superior 
size, might indeed be said to do so still more: very little 
difference in dress was discernible between him and his 
sovereign, except that the minister did not carry a crown; 
although his turban also was surmounted by something like 
a ducal coronet. 

After General Macdowal had been presented in form to 
his Majesty, Ond a numerous string of ceremonies hud 
been gone through, the King proceeded to inquire about 
the health of his Britannick JMajesty, and the state of 
our affairs; to all which questions the General returned 
such answers as propriety dictated. The conversation was 
carried on with the most profound gravity and reserve. 
Even the most trifling circumstances were mentioned in 
whispeis, with as much ceremony and importance as if the 
fete of kingdoms depended upon them. The King dii-ected 
his speech to the Adigar, wlio stood on the step below the 
throne, and who repeated his Majesty’s words to the' 
Mttha MoOdelicr, who bad come up with the embassy as 
Cifiglese interpreter. The latter in his turn gave it in 
Porthgtiese to Monsieur Joinville, who Imd also- been sent: 
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ii|»' ffy to iftteipKt from thot iMignag^. 

dntf wBo repeated k hr freHGh ' lo Oeaeiat Macdowsii. 
TInis the CDnVemtroii iwo «ii by fiv«‘ difrienpeat per- 

sons, and in three ^dferent hingna^; the Ge«israt*« amsweis 
returning by the samb channel whieh* iMdi coiweyoi his 
majesty's questions. 

Tlie tedious length te which such « eonfemiee mast have 
been protracted, may be easily eonceiverf^ and though it 
lasted near Uiree hours, tWa first interview was enthroly 
occupied with complimentary matters. Danng the confer- 
ence, rose-water was frequently sprinkled around from 
^curiously u'rought vessels of gold ; and . perfrunes were 
handed about on salvers of goM said stiver fiUagree-work. 
The oppressive heat of Che room howevee,; Joined to the 
powerful exhalations of tile scented oils hHcned in the 
lamps, and tiie rank smell of coeoa-nut oil with.* wliidi 
the natives present were universally anointetk ovciicame the 
effects of all tiiese precautiomr and< mlinost stifled the. £uro^ 
pean gentlemen who were dlowad to mmaia at ene end ei 
the hall where the Cfeneralfs guard .was' stetionedu! During the 
audience, the rain poured' dowh in toiseiits without inter- 
mission; and coittimfed to dis eo toitil the-' ^ was ou 
his mardi back to tiie 'CBUip, when het amdved about five 
in the morning, quite' ekh8liike<k*^tfr> fiitigue. > 

After this fitidiehce, soitte dhys wm^'fwrnufited 4o digue 
before another cotdd be dflWineii; as it ie' :a s t andm g 
maxim with the Candians never to burry .forward sefturs, 
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of to ijctra/ any symjitoin of anxiety for tl»eir Ueing b|x>ught 
to a eonclution. I aui convinced that tlieir adhcFence fo 
this principle on the present occasion cost them no small 
share of uileastness; as tlieir suspicions of us were too 
violent to allow their minds to eiyoy any rest while we 
continued in their country. 

At the seednd audience the General introduced the busi- 
ness of the embassy, and made tliose demands which he 
was authorised to do on behalf of Great Britain. Con- 
cerning the nature of tliose demands, and the answers re- 
turned to tliem, 1 do not consider myself at liberty to 
give any statement, as they were matters of private iiego- 
ciation. One circumstance however was publicly talked of as 
luiving been laid before his Candian Majesty by the General 
-on tliis QCcasioii. It was a request made on tlie part of our 
goverament, that tlttt prince would allow a road to be 
made and a communication to he opened from Trincomalee 
4o Columbo, tbrou^i:; hia. territories, a little to the nortli 
of Candy. Tliis! would liavc. been a matter of vast con- 
venienoh and impcfftanoe to pur governnient, as hitherto 
the tapalii 'or lettawdiagi ttod! to be conveyed by a circui- 
tous route along', the M and Jafnapatam, 

and double die ^ distance ?.of thet proposed through the Can- 
dian teriitorie*i nTl» -King JlQWUye ifrould on no account 
sieeede ^to tMs'pippQMd; bidl; ^pinessed bis deci^ aversion 
to any intercourse. or ooowion existipg between liis subr 
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jects iand the Europeans. At the same tiitie, ' however, ' he 
expressed a desire to live on amicable terms with the Bri- 
tish; whose power he acknowledged to be fer superior to 
that of the Dutch. Whatc\^er further transpired With regartl 
to the objects of the enibassy . was too mucli the result of 
<;onjccture to be set down in an authentic narrative. 

Between this audieiice and the next audience for the 
purpose of taking leave, several messages and conversations 
took place between General Macdowal and the Adigar on 
political topics. The gi'catest precaution was employed by 
the Candians to prevent any intercourse between those of 
our escort, particularly the Malays and Malabars, and those 
in the King’s service. Our soldiers who attended the Ge- 
neral to the court were prevented by every possible means 
from conversing with the natives. In spite of these pre- 
cautions, however, several pieces of informatiou were pro- 
cured which may be turned to advantage hereafter. Several 
Malays in th<e King’s service found an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their sorrow at not having it in their, power to 
return to Columbo with their old companions. Most of 
those Malkys had been slaves to the Dutch, and had on 
account of ill treatment made their escape tO’ the Candian 
territories. ' They would have ^adly rcftnmed- to their lurmer 
and submitted td an^ 'ptodishmeht for ilieir 'desen* 
tion, rather thhn live in continual appielieusicin from the 
caprices of a despotic and barbarous court. ' \ 

3 
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' ?•> 

At tlie audience for taking, leave, the King put a gold chain 
round the General’s neck, and presented liini with a sword 
and an embroidered belt and scabbard. He also gave him a 
ring set with difterent sorts of precious stones, and an ele- 
pliant. These, even when added to the presents sent to (lo- 
vernor North by the King, were of small value in comparison 
of those his Candian Majesty received from our government. 
To the officers wlio accompanied the King were distributed a 
gold chain, a ring, and sonic tortoi.se shells of little value ; 
and the soldiers M ere merely presented witli a piece of coarse 
cloth. Nor was the .escort even supplied w’ith provisiojis 
while at the Candian court; a piece of hospitality which was 
cxjiected, and which on former occasions it had been usual 
to confer. A small quantity of rice and paddy of an inferior 
sort, with a few sweet meats dealt with a very sjiaring hand, 
W'Cre all the gifts which our troops derived from Candian 
hospitality. 

The General, after taking his final leave of his Majesty, 
and having obtained orders for departure, commenced bis route 
on til? 2nd of May for tlie camp at Ruanclli, and arrived 
there on the 6th. Next day he set out with his staff for Co- 
lunibo,. leaving directions with. Colonel Torrens to march the 
detaebmeiit back as, soon as. the escort he had carried up with 
him. to .Candy, were sufficiently refreshed from their fatigues, 
pu th^ jteu.th of .May the Tyhole detachment set off to 

Sittivacca where they . encafnpe4 tliat night. 

3 G 2 
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11th. Ma[kl»4 to Gurrawaddi. 

12th. Halted this day, being Sunday. 

13th. Proceeded to Cuddavilli. 

14th> Marched to Columbp, where the detachment, after 
being allowed a few days to refresh themselyes, returned to 
Garrison duty. 



TABLE OF ROADS IN CEYLONi 


I. The Road along the Coast of the Island of Ceylon, 
commencing at Trincotnalcc, and "proceediftg by Jafhapatam, 
Manaar, Columbo, Point de Galle, Matum, and Baticoio, 
with tlie names and distances of the different stations and 
resting places on the road, both for passengers ti-avelling, 
and the people employed to convey the tapal or letter-bags, 
chiefly taken from a very late survey made by tlie Post- 
master of Ceylon* 


The distances are set down in country leagues as reckoned by the natives, whkh 
are about six English miles each league — the natives divide their leagues into 
two camouchies, which means the changing between Palankeen - bearers to 
case themselves in turn when carrying passengers. The distances are calcu- 
lated in country leagues according to the custom of the country people, for 
the benefit of travellers, as they will be the better able to judge of the dis- 
tance they advance on the road. The hours are also set down here which 
ace. allowed to the Tapal Peons to go from one station to another, and deliver 
the letter-bag. All the under-named places are where people arc stationed to 
forward the packets) and stretch all around the island, except the tract 
between Baticoto and TVincomaiee. 


From Trincomalee to Monao^» 


Fitm where to where. 

Lcagoefi. 

iHeiinlbii 

tUTawlI 

Remarks on the Road* 

Trincocnalee to Lavelly ... 
Lavelly to Couchavelly. . . . 
Couchavelly to Terriate . . . 

ai 

2i 

3 

H 

l8and]f, veiv thick wood, hilly, 
) with elephant jungle 

Rather good, vory vtoody 

C]^ch the same ; wild hogs and 
^ buflaloea 


to 






TiVBLE'OF ROADS 


Frc^i where to where. 


Trincofnalee to Tcrriatc,? 

broughtover J 

Terriate to Cokelaye 2 \ 4 

Cockelavc to Vattouv^. ... 2 \ 4 

"V ^ 

♦VattouvB to Mulativoe.. . 4 

14 22 

Malativoe to Matule 1 1 3 

Matulc to Chiondicalaw.. . 2 h 4 

Chiondicalaw to Beschouter 2 i 4 

Beschoutcr to Klalie 2| 4 

Klalie to Chavacherry . . . i 2 

Chavacherry to Jafnapatatn 2 3 

26 42 


Rlhhaiks'dh the Rbeiiili. 


Rather sandy, and water to cross 
C Water to cross, rather hifly and 
I woody, tolerable 
V Woody, but rather good ; wild 
^ animals numerous 

Rather sandy and woody 
^ Sandy, water to cross, woody; road 
I nmddy 

ySandy ; cultivated ; palmiras at 
I oach side 
Ditto, Ditto, Ditto 
i Rather sandy, cultivated with 
\ palmiras 

S Ditto, ditto, but good road, culd* 
t vated ditto 


Jafnapatam to CaUmooie. 
Calamonie to Povuiaveen. 


rOnaline with 
1 this part a 
I the smi 


li 2 Hie sea to cross, sandy J istanda as4 
3 4| Sandy, with palmiras . 

1 goi^ofMa. 
I naat 


Pounavecn to Wtongy. . 2 2 { Sandy and woody ^ 

Bavatongy to Polveracotta y 2 Ditto, ditto, good road 

Polveracom toPalliar.. . ,4 2i Ditto, ditto, indifferent 
Palliar to Elpocame. . . . . . ^ 2I Ditto, ditto i 

•^Elpocame toVertarivoe . 1 2 Ditto, ditto ^ 

Vcrutivoc to Mantotte 2i 4 Ditto, ditto 


:{:Mant6ttie. to . Manaar. . . , 1 , 

From Trincomalee to ^ 
Manaar t 


bufBdoes, 
wild hogs, 
and ele- 
phants 


K Dittos water to cross , to. JiSanawr 
D island 


• ThkendsthediitiictofTHiittoattlee^ t , 

]; Mimtotte to BcRgalle, ■— a. x) tj. 


-v- IN GEYLON.' Ms 

From Mantolle. you leave the road to Cplumbo, and proceed on your 
right hand to* Manaar by the following road, to the extreme end 
of the island of Manaar, when you cross over to the continent by 
Adam’s Bridge, at Tulmenar. 


From where to where; | 


iMl’nlfil 

Remarks on tlie Ruad&» 

Mannar to Carrichelly. ... I 

1 

2 

Sandy and waste 

Carrichelly to Congangelli 

1 

2 

Ditto 

Concangelli to Tulmanaar, J 
or Little Manaar 1 

1 

3 

u 

51 

\ Rather good ; here you cross to 
1 Ramisseram island, opposite this 


From Manaar to Columbo. 


Manaar to Bangalle 1 tSandy, and water to cross 

f Rather sandy, water tc 
I village and choultr 
Bangalle to Anppo i aj v Moulipatty river run: 


Arippo to Callar. 2 

•Callar to Marchichatty. . I i 
Marchichatty to Mardodde 1 f 
Mardodde to Pomparipo ... 1 1 

Pomparipo. to MocroUn-/ 

damvelli • • 3 

Moeroundamvelli to Care-7 ^ 

divo * J 

Caredivo to Ambellam. ... l i 

AmbcOdm to Potalum. . . . l 


f Rather sandy, water to cross ; a 
' village and choultry. The 
1 Moulipatty river runs into tlic 
(. sea here 

TSandy road; pearl banks lie op 
1 posite this part 
2t Sandy and woody 
2^ Rather ditto, ditto 


2^ Ditto, ditto, ditto 
[ t Woody and stony ; much water, 
I and a great lake near Pomparipo 
rHalf good, rest f,,,.,, . , 

\ stony, hilly, Sewoody I from 

2| Tolerably good J Arippo _ all 

i Rather sandy ; salt> along this road; 
pans : hereabouts -‘I. 
the se2i nows in lar | elephants 
on this flat country L 


ll3f 125 I ' 

lTn,li diftnc^i. sM Coiumbo district; though from this to Chilow more 

S&dJ*Ss’%,-an#%oo Chdow » Cofu^ another, both reparate, but under the 

jiuiidKtioa of Cofumbo. ’ 
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TABLE OF ROXt)8 


Vroni wli«re to 


Kmirtfar 

tbdTnfill 

From Manaar to Ambel- / 
lam, liro&ght over. . w . > 

13i 

• 

25 

Fotalum to Onnavelly. . . . 

11 

3 

Onnavelly to Andepanie» . 

14 

34 

Andepannie to Karcopanoi^ 

2 

4 

Karcopanie to Chilou 

i 

14 

Chilou to Toddeway 

14 

3 

Toddeway to Merravdlie. . 

14 

3 

Meniv^ie to Ullevettie ... 

1 

n 

Ullevettie to Kaimellie. . . . 

1 

H 

Kdmellie to Nigumbo. . . . 

1 

24 

Nigumbo to Cordf 

4 

4 

Corde to Dandigain 

1 

14 

Dandigamto Jailld 

• 

4 

1 

J 

Jaill6‘toMiuiboUe 

1 

14 

Maabolie to Fsssbetale. ... 

4 

i 

Fassbbtale mColumbo. ... 

i 

J 

4, 

1 

■ ' * 

Manaar (0 GolonAe, ^ittanoaat*' 

^4 

57 


1. II n , I . ..i.y.i ■■■■ , . 

Renurks oathe Road*. ' 


( Rather sandy 
I and muddy . 
Sandy and muddy 


’Nearthb isO^* 
penteen island ; 
a great ded of 
water in the 
rainy season ; 
obliged to keep 
fitfdier up by 
. another ixM 


fbarrenwildcoun- 
Very sandy I try, with tracts 

{ Ditto, ditto, j of thick jungle 
water to cross ] and cocoa-nut 


Ditto, ditto j trees; very much 

iPitaoj ditto j infested with 

L elephants 
/ail this ooatt 
Ditto, ditto J from Manaar 

Ditto, ditto i very flat and 

f sandy 

ilXtto, except a lime near Nigumbo 
(The road very good; fort and 
1 village here 
iVery good road 


pleasaoticsbady; 
flitoat ol the wiy 
plenty of cocoa- 
Aut trees 


f Dkto, ditto, ri> 
ver to cross, 
little sandy 
rV^ good road, 

I little sandy 

{IMttoi a very broaif over to cross 
tVery good roadi and .a nuadNi 
\ of houses scattered along 


In die 


le niny se«M Ae coanary b et we en And^nnk and Potalaa i 
diat ue peniniula of Ca^enteen befoant an ialand; and it It 


it aU fidl of water, 
I ioMBiHik to ciofs 

between the two placet on aixoant of i(ke nmd ; in oaotequcnoe of wWh the latlctt 
and pa t te af c rt gimtg firata Coimshp to Mauar, or Mating Croat Hanasr R* Cabni^ 
I mutt be caiiica over in a boat fihai Foanarto tO'CilaantaRtt vA thm mMMt bv 
Che following road to get into the wad nadatAodapadV^eo &di«t le^SE^. 


IN CEYLON. 
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From where to where* 

From Pomparipo to Cal- 7 

penteen ^ 

Calpenteen to Etally 

Ktally to Navacajly 

Navacally to Vetapallie 

Yctapallie to Andepannie. . 


Cntintry Hnurarori 
Lc.<Knc8 tlicTapalj 


remarks on the Roads. 


2 

2 

2 


3 f jSandy ; the sea and water to cross 
2\ jSandy ^ 

tl iDitto - "’oody 

3{ 'Ditto 3 


9i 151 


Iloatl along the South Coast from Cohnnho to Point Je Galle, 

Matura, and Batkolo. 


'Very sandy and woody; cinnamon 


Columbo to Galgieste. . . . 

i 

li 

Galgleste to Pantura. . . . 

2 

3 

Pantura to Caltura. • • • . 

2 

3 


4i 

7i 


growing on the left hand side ; 


'v 

^ shady 

c A little sandy, good road ; pass 
through part of the cinnamon 
gardens ; river to cross 
Very good shady road ; cocoa-nut 
trees the whole way ; a broad 
river to cross ; a fort and village 


This Road is reckoned 23 English miles ; it is an exceedingly cool 
and pleasant road to travel ; I have myself walked in seven hours 
from Caltura to Colombo, without being much fatigued. 

{ The fort and village, with the 
country beautiful, and well cul- 
tivated 

f Shady ; good road ; rather sandy; 
V cultivated; cocoa-trees 
rWater to cross ; good road, rather 
^ hilly ; cocoa trees ; oysters sold 
1 ^ here 


Columbo to Caltura 

U 

7 

Caltura to Barbareen. ... 

11 

•i\ 

Barbareen to Bentotte. . . . 

1 

11 


TT 

11 
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From where to where. j 

Country 1 
Leagues i 

ttoursfot 

rheTapal 

Remarks. 

From Col umbo to Ben-\ 

totte, brought over -» 

Ben'totte to Gossgodde. . . . 

71 

n 

11 

a 

Good road ; hilly*; cocoa-nut trees 

Gossgodde to Amblam-'i 

godd^ ■* 

Amblamgoddd to EcottS. . 

1 

2 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, water to cross 

u 

2 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, rather sandy, do. 

Ecotte to Gendura 

If 

2 

Ditto, ditto, ditto 

Gendura to Ponte Gallc. . 

1 

H 

rGood, but rather sandy ; water to 
1 cross 

f 

13i 

20i 


Galle to Wakgalmodere. . 

1 

9 

1 

rThis road shady here and there, 

To Cattecoeroende 

1 

11 

\ with sandy tracts, and a little 

To Gay a Pan^ 

1 

U 
- • 

i cinnamon growing near the coast ; 

Gay a Pan6 to Beligame. . 

i 

u 

1 two broad rivers to cross ; game 

To Gravett^. 



L and wild animals numerous 

Gravette to Matura 

i 

1 ' 


19 

W 

m 

'The Road from Matura to Bati- 
colo lies through a very wild part 

Matura to Tangalee. ..... 1 

12 

0 

of the country, difficult to travel 
on account of the wild beasts ; 

Rainncg and Tallavillie. . 
Ambentotte and Boundelli 

20 

24 

o . 

0 

and dangerous from the natives of 
, the island, called Vaddahs, who 

Patetoupanie and Tate Ri. , 

25 

0 

I live in the woods about this east 

Patepoutinie and Kouman e 

18 

0 

part of Ceylon, which renders it 

MattiagdmgattOa to Ba--! 

24 

0 

necessary to have military escorts 

ticoio • J 

About English miles 

123 

K« 

Tapal 

The road is equally dangerous, 
and unfrequented by Europeans, 
from Baticolo to Trincomalee 

v» 


This Track round the island may asccrtjun its circumference with 
comnderable accuracy; and nearly corresponds to what Ceylon 
is usuai^ supposed to be, v^lch is about nine hundred miles, 
ailowing for the greater extent nearer the sea, which takes in bays 
and projections of land along the coast. 7 
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41ft 



English 


miles. 

Trincomalee to Manaar . . . 

250 

Maoaar to Columbo 

ido 

Columbo to Badcolo 

220 


d30 

A space between Baticolo -j 


and Trincomalee ; dif- 1 


ference between its ut- > 

70 

most projection and 1 


the road set down here. . J 



II. Road from Coluinbo to Candy, taken by General M’Dowal. 


English miles. 


Columbo to Cudavilli 10 

Cudavilli to Gurrawaddie 11 

Gurrawaddie to Slttivarra 14 

Sitdvacca to Apolipitti 4 

Apolipitd to Ruanelli 8 

RuanelU to Editnalpam 10 

Editnalpani to Adpitti 12 

Atipitd to Wolgoagoddi 6 

W olgoagoddi to Ganna Tenna 8 

Ganna Tenna to Gannaroa 9 

Gannaroa to Candy 3 


A level and pleasant road 
More hilly ; though tolerable 
Hilly and diillcult 
A level road 

{ Difficult, full of hills and nar 
row deffies 
Nearly the same 
Very difficult 
Ditto, ditto 

Exceeding steep hills to ascend 
A very steep hill in the way 
The ascent to Candy very steep 
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III. Road from Trincoinalee to Candy, taken by Mr. Boyd. 


The route Mr. Boyd took from Candy ' 
to Trincomalee ; the only one - 

taken by the English. 

From Candy to Gunnoor, this I take' 
to be Gannaroa, where General • 
M*Dowal halted . 


5 



Ac- 
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£i\Slish milei. 


Gunn<^;to Osspoot 1 6 

Ossptet to Allaway. 18 

Allaway to Nallendy Caravetty 18 

Ndlendy Caravetty to Choultry plain. . 5 

From choultry plain to Gona 18 

FVom.Gona ^o the Rock River l6 

Pram^ Rock River to Wisht^ll. . ... 5 
From Wishtegall to Pulian Caravt^. . 20 
From Pulian Caravetty to Permaumado 10 

Permaumado to Tertolay .'.... lo 

Tertolay to Tumbela Caumun i6 

Tumhela Caumun to Copputorey 6 

Copputorey to Trincomalee Q 


(This road is by Mr. Boyd’s 
account exceeding difficult, 
and many parts dangerous, 
on account of the elephants. 
From what I could learn, I 
understood the distance be- 
tween Candy andTrincoma- 
1^ not to exceed 120 miles, 
and^om Columbo to Candy 
about I have not a 

doubt but the Candians took 
Mr. JBoyd the longest and 
most difficult ways, particu- 
larly for the last two or 
three days’ march, as ' they 
evidently brought him round 
mto the Columbo road at 
Gunnoor 


Id; 


Should events hereafter render it necessary for the English to proceed 
to Candv |h a hostile manner, there arc other roads much shorter 
and less difficult than those described ; .between Chilow and.Putalom 
is a road the Dutch once took, and ‘ .notber between Caltura and 
Point de Galle, by which the distance is not above 70 or 80 miles. 


FINIS. 


C. «n 4 It. Mdufktt Mntairi, 








